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SUMMER LIFE IN THE LEBANON. 


Tur “ goodly Lebanon” is not a single 
mountain or grand cone rising majesti- 
cally above the clouds, like Mt. Washing- 
ton or Mt. Blanc. It is arange about 100 
miles in length, which follows the coast, 
With large cities at its base, with large 
towns three and four thousand feet above 
the sea, with a thousand villages clinging 
to its sides, with glorious summits reach- 
ing far above the clouds; and there are 
convents, castles, groves, and ruined tem- 
ples scattered all over its myriad hill- 
tops and terraced slopes. The four great 
rivers of Syria take their rise in this and 
its sister range of the Anti-Lebanon, and 
innumerable torrents rush down its great 
gorges and grand ravines to the sea on 
its western side, and to the fertile valley 
of Coelo-Syria, which separates these twin 
mountain ranges, and to the beautiful 
plain of Damascus on the east. Its pop- 
ulation of nearly half a million souls, com- 
posed of different races, tribes and creeds, 
live together, sometimes peacefully, some- 
times at war, under a Christian Governor- 
General, who, though dependent upon the 
Sublime Porte and the five great powers 
of Europe for his office, enjoys more of 
independence than any other Pasha in 
the immediate service of the Turkish 
government. 

I should be glad to describe Mt. Leb- 
anon, but it is so vast, so grand in all its 
proportions, so magnificent in its physical 
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beauty, so sublime in its heights and 
depths, and so lovely in its fruitful slopes 
and luxuriant valleys, that I could not do 
justice to its claims upon the admiration 
of mankind. In its varied beauty it is 
full of loveliness and grandeur. Its high 
peaks bask in the light long after the sun 
has disappeared in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, and receive its first 
warmth before it becomes visible in the 
East. They are old friends—the heights 
of Lebanon and the king of day—the last 
to part when the shadows of night clothe 
the mountain as with a garment, and the 
first to greet, when the darkness is rolled 
back in the morning from a sleeping 
world; but with all this apparent friend- 
ship, the Lebanon ever turns the cold 
shoulder to the rising and the setting sun, 
and the snows that rest upon the sum- 
mits, that glisten and glow and even 
blush with a mellow roseate tinge at sun- 
set, resist the melting influences of the 
summer months, and remain to cool the 
breezes which fan the spark of vitality 
upon the simmering, sweltering plain 
below. 

Fruitful and rich in mineral wealth, 
the Lebanon stands high in the rank of 
mountains, which by their hidden stores 
of copper and coal and iron might con- 
tribute to the increase of commerce and 
the comfort of man, Its mines are not 
worked to any considerable extent, and 
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the coal has been found to contain too 
much of sulphur for convenient use; 
transportation is so dear that iron may 
be brought at less expense from England 
to Beirfit, than from the adjacent hill- 
sides, which are almost entirely denuded 
of trees. But its verdant terraces, its 
groves of mulberry, its orchards of fruit, 
and its quarries of stone, produce far 
more than its inhabitants consume, The 
terraced slopes indicate the industrious 
habits of the people, whose constant efforts 
to make the most of the little soil found 
in the crevices of the rock, testify to the 
security of their crops. 

This mountain has been in the posses- 
sion of the Arabs since A.D, 821. Some 
of its fastnesses have never been entered 
by invading troops. Almost entirely with- 
out roads, it furnishes no facilities for the 
advance and supportofarmies, Although 
the Moslems have never made their way 
into all the strongholds of the mountain, 
and the native Christians, who inhabit it, 
outnumber the Moslems and Druses, who 
are their neighbors, the independence of 
the mountain has never been obtained. 
The Christian and Druse united might 
make a stand, but they do not unite in 
mutual defence, and they are frequently 
at war with each other ; and although the 
Porte has granted the concession of a 
Christian Governor-General for the moun- 
tain district, the Sultan’s authority is ev- 
erywhere distinctly recognized. 

The Lebanese formerly paid taxes to 
the amount of $450,000 per annum to the 
Emir Beshir, but they now pay an annual 
tax to this mountain government of about 
$160,000; this divided among a population 
of say 350,000, is about $2 for each adult 
person, They pay nothing to the Turkish 
government, and are allowed entire free- 
dom in the worship of God. Since the 
fearful massacres of 1860 Lebanon has 
enjoyed a season of prosperous repose. 
The hereditary nobility claimed for centu- 
ries the military service of their depend- 
ants, but since the massacres, the feudal 
system, which dated from 1187, has been 
abolished, and the people of the Lebanon 
are now comparatively free. They elect 
the:eheik or mayor of their villages, with- 
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out interference from the Governor-Gen- 
eral, but he must be taken from that 
sect which is most numerous in the vil- 
lage. He is aided, however, by two se- 
lectmen, chosen from the other sects, so 
that all are represented in the local gov- 
ernment. 

A Syrian summer spent in the Leba- 
non must be experienced to be apprecia- 
ted. A summer in Beirdt, Sidon, Tyre, 
or other towns on the Phenician plain 
lying between the mountain and the sea, 
is synonymous with sweltering stagna- 
tion. Although the thermometer seldom 
reaches 90° in the shade, it remains at 
about 85° all through the summer, day 
and night, without rain, or refreshing 
breezes, or anything, in fact, to brace and 
fortify a debilitated system. On thissun- 
burnt plain, even up the coast as high as 
Tripoli, Latakia, Alexandretta, the port 
of Aleppo, and Mersine, the port of Tar- 
sus, there can be but little activity of 
mind or body, for brain and muscle be- 
come lax and languid. There are no~ 
clouds to break the heat or glare of the 
sun; and fine dust penetrates eyes and 
nose and mouth, so that protection is 
found indoors alone. There is no run- 
ning water, no grass, no verdure of any 
kind outside the smallest flower gardens, 
where the rose, geranium, jasmine and 
oleander, with a few orange and lemon 
trees, outlive the half year of rainless 
heat; and the wells, for which Beirit is 
famous, are very low and the water is un- 
wholesome, before the early rains come 
with new life in October. There is stag- 
nation in trade, in society, in thought and 
in life almost, and but for the regular lines 
of steamers which touch at intervals at 
the principal ports, impelled by the cease- 
less activities of more temperate climes, 
there would be little to remind one of 
the fact that Syria has awakened from the 
slumber of centuries, and of the regener- 


ation which is now beginning for the 


Arabic-speaking races which constitute 
her population, 

But a summer in the Lebanon is a con- 
tinual spring. Innumerabile fountains 
make irrigation possible, and the hillsides, 
planted with the mulberry, the olive, and 
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the vine, refresh the eye with their ter- 
raced verdure, and give vitality to the 
idea of fertility, vegetation and life in an 
unending variety of forms. Arab poets 
have spoken of the Lebanon as having 
winter at its summit, autumn upon its 
shoulders, spring ever in its lap, an eter- 
nal summer at its base. 

The population of Beirft, an enterpri- 
sing city of about 80,000 inhabitants, may 
be divided into two classes: those who 
spend the summer in the mountains, and 
those who remain in town. To go in- 
volves the sacrifice of many comforts and 
the advantages of city life. English, 
American and German families generally 
prefer the pic-nic life, the pure air, and 
the cold water of the mountain, while 
the French, Italian, and others from 
Southern Europe, are loath to exchange 
their city homes for the smaller and less 
comfortable buildings found in the moun- 
tain villages. The Moslems, too, remain 
in town, even during the existence of 
pestilence, from which, as fatalists, they 
make no effort to escape. Wealthy 
Christian families, and many from the 
middle class, go to some village within 
two or three hours of the city. For the 
natives the change in the mode of living 
is less marked, as they more readily 
adap tthemselves to the inconveniences 
of life in the mountains, But it is agreed 
by all that the effect of a change from the 
plain to the mountains is most salutary 
for children, especially during the peril- 
ous period of dentition. 

The favorite places of resort are situ- 
ated along the first ridge of the moun- 
tain, which looks down upon Beirdt and 
the sea, and are from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
high, Beginning at the north we have 
Beit Mary, Areihya, Aleih, Suk el Gurb, 
Aitat, Shimlan, Ain Anoob, and Aleeih. 
These villages are from two to four 
hours distant from the city. Areihya 
and Aleih may be reached in carriages 
on the Damascus diligence road, while 
all have a sufficient supply of water, 
and a limited number of houses, in which 
foreigners may, by the exercise of in- 
genuity, render themselves tolerably 
comfortable for the four months of en- 
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forced absence from the town. B'’ham- 
doon lies farther back on the Damascus 
road; it is higher and colder and less 
popular than the other villages, because 
more distant, and yet, as we shall show, 
it has solid claims for favorable consider- 
ation, B’hamdoon and Aleeih have been 
for many years mission stations of the A. 
B. C. F. M., and these, with Shimlan, 
Aitat, and Suk el Gurb, have been the fa- 
vorite summer resorts of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, while Europeans generally have pre- 
ferred Areihya and Beit Mary, which are 
nearer to Beirdt, and command magnifi- 
cent views of the surrounding country. 
Long lines of loaded mules may be 
seen about the Ist of July filing out of 
Beirit, through the forest of pines that 
adorn its suburbs, and along the tortuous 
paths to the villages that lie away from 
the great carriage road that links Damas- 
cus to the sea. Boxes are slung on ani- 
mals, in which small children are placed, 
with a sheet spread over projecting posts 
to shield them from the sun, while the 
mothers, if strong, are mounted on horses, 
donkeys or mules, or, if feeble, are carried 
upon the shoulders of men, in covered 
chairs. The furniture selected for sum- 
mer use is of the simplest character, con- 
sisting of beds, mats, tables, divans, a 
few chairs, kitchen utensils and pro- 
visions, dry groceries, at least for the 
season. After an inspection by the cus- 
tom-house guards, who frequently make 
trouble, unless quieted with a few pias- 
ters, the procession passes on, and reaches 
in early morning, or at twilight, the house, 
temporarily abandoned, in whole or in 
part, by their owners for a consideration, 
ranging from $30 to $100 for the summer 
months. These houses are generally of 
one story, with stable on the down-hill 
side, and contain from three to ten rooms, 
Those selected by Franks are of the best, 
many belonging to the old feudal chiefs, 
whose families have reigned over these 
districts with bloody hands for centuries, 
Few of these houses have glass in their 
windows, but all have iron bars, giving 
them a prison-like appearance; and the 
floors are generally made of hardened 
mud and gravel, which, mixed with mor- 





tar, retains its consistency from year to 
year. The poorer houses have seldom 
more than two rooms; beams and branches 
of trees are laid across the walls, and 
covered sometimes with a layer of earth, 
and sometimes with thin flat stones of 
considerable size to form a roof. At the 
side of most houses may be seen stone steps 
let into the outer wall to give access to the 
roof, on which the grapes, tobacco and 
other products are spread in the sun after 
harvest; but four or five of the steps near 
the ground are generally omitted to pre- 
vent children from prematurely reaching 
the house-top. The roofs are flat and 
kept in repair by the rolling of a stone 
cylinder upon the mud and gravel sur- 
face. These roofs are subject to the dis— 
astrous effects of frost, and though they 
shelter the inmates from the heat of the 
sun, they fail to protect them from the 
early rains. These houses are substantially 
built of rough hewn Stones which may be 
quarried on the spot; they are with- 
out chimneys, for fires are seldom used. 
The kitchen, which is generally composed 
of three stones, is most frequently located 
in the yard, not far from the chickens and 
the haunts of the sheep, goats and cattle. 

The mountaineers sleep in most if not 
all of their clothes, upon the mats or 
divans on which they sit during the day. 
Their habits are simple, and their mode 
of life inexpensive. They are thus able 
to give up their houses for the summer 
to the townspeople, and contract into one 
small room for sleeping purposes, and 
they do this cheerfully in view of the bag 
of piasters which is the concomitant of 
their self-denial. 

B’hamdoon, 3,300 feet above the sea, 
became our summer-residence in 1865, 
but it began under a cloud. Sought too 
late for a beneficial change of air for a 
merry prattling member of the household, 
it became the burial-place of a darling 
child. The peasant neighbors declared 
that the child died from cholera, then 
raging in Syria, and avoided the house. 
The fogs from the valley, the clouds hang- 
ing around the mountain tops, and the 
barren rocks, became more cheerless and 
dreary. Our native friends expressed 
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much sympathy, and the owner of the 
house, unable to give other expression to 
his feelings, brought from the treasures 
of his store-room a bowl of dibs—molas- 
ses made from grapes—with the sympa- 
thetic wish that our joy might return to us, 

This village is beautifully situated 
on the shoulder of a hill, which runs 
down almost precipitously into the deep 
valley more than 1,000 feet. The French 
macadamized road from Beirit to Da- 
mascus runs half a mile to the east, 
while a branch road runs through the 
village to a silk manufacturing town an 
hour beyond. Walks and rides are there- 
fore numerous, but the disadvantages of 
a limited supply of water, and the entire 
absence of shade-trees, must be entered 
upon the other side of the account. The 
variety of scenery is unlimited.. Below, 
the hillside is dressed in the living green 
of the vineyard, through which three 
paths lead down ‘to and across the dry 
bed of a winter torrent, and up the face 
of the opposite mountain. Behind the 
village the sammit of the hill reaches its 
apex several hundred feet above the 
house-tops, and is covered with vines 
running in every direction. Away off to 
the east rise the majestic fronts of Jebel 
Kenisy and Jebel Sunin, 9,000 feet high, 
around which the light fleecy clouds of 
summer love to linger, In the pure 
atmosphere of Syria they seem not far 
off; but ten hours of brisk walking would 
be required to reach their snow-capped 
summits. Over the shoulder of the oppo- 
site hill, Beirdt is plainly visible 20 miles 
away, extending out into the sea, its white 
houses glittering and its yellow sands glar- 
ing in the sunlight, while the extended 
horizon melts into the Mediterranean, los- 
ing its identity, until the setting sun brings 
out the mountain outlines of the island of 
Cyprus, 120 miles from the coast. 

So great is the variety of mountain 
scenery here, that the principal stand- 
points have been named by the villagers 
in honor of those visitors who were most 
enthusiastic in their admiration of the 
views. Thus the walnut tree which 
crowned the B’hamdoon hill, and com- 
manded a view of all Lebanon, bore the 
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name of “ Jowsy Calhoun,” from the ven- 
erable missionary of the American Board, 
whose honored name is revered through- 
ont the mountains. The tree no longer 
exists, but the glorious view will remain 
until there is a new heavens and a new 
earth. The great rock east of the Da- 
mascus road has also a name of its own. 
But I dare not venture to describe the 
view; itis sublimely beautiful; it is aw- 
fully grand. This rock, 3,000 feet above 
the sea, looks down upon a valley 2,000 
feet below, where the pine tree in groups 
and groves, and picturesque villages, with 
large silk factories, adorn the slopes. 
Chateaus of the ancient nobility stand out 
in contrast with the smoking chimneys 
of the French factories, in which organ- 
ized labor has replaced feudal serfdom. 
The terraces are all alive and green with 
the mulberry, which has an interest apart 
from its beauty, for it-gives bread to the 
people, in giving food to the silk-worm. 
The -eye, fascinated with the beauty of 
the valley, rises with increased pleasure to 
the white head of the grand old mountain, 
which has formed the land-mark of the 
mariner from the birth of commerce at 
its base, and a refuge for the oppressed 
during centuries of war. 

The mountain heights have a character 
all their own, and the great variety of 
cloud apparel they assume, gives them a 
charm that constitutes one of the chief 
delights of a summer in the Lebanon. 
They appear every day in a new dress, 
sometimes cold, gray and dreary, but 
always grand. When the lingering sun- 
beams play upon their snowy heads, and 
the light frolicsome clouds hang upon 
their sides, or chase each other like chil- 
dren around an old man’s knees, there is 
something genial in it all, and the effect 
is heightened by the contrast afforded in 
the deep shade and gloom of the pine 
groves in the valley below. And there 
is an exhilaration in this life above the 
clouds which is not known on the plain. 
The upper side of a sea of clouds, which 
float and rise and fall, changing to a 
thousand shapes, produces novel sensa- 
tions when they roll up to your feet, dark, 
huge, and dreadful. But they are most 
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beautiful, when, after sunset, they put off 
their gold, crimson, rose and russet, and 
assume the Quaker gray, and lie in undu- 
lating billows, another sea above the 
blue expanse of water which meets the 
horizon in the west more than 100 miles 
away. When the moon rises, and these 
clouds float inland and fill the valleys 
with a silvery flood, the mountain tops 
loom out as from a subsiding deluge. 
With such views as these, when the cur- 
rents of the upper air brace and invigor- 
ate the system, and the contrast between 
the stifling heat of the plain, where the 
nights are more intolerable than the 
days, the contrast between a summer in 
town and on the mountain is made clear, 
and the heart best expresses itself in 
thanksgiving for these glorious hills— 
thanksgiving that they are so well adapted 
to the habitation of man, There are no 
wild beasts to make us afraid, and no 
savage tribes who war upon strangers. 
Here is a safe retreat from the heat of 
summer, and from the cholera, which 
rages on the lower slopes and on the 
plain: the villagers are given to hospi- 
tality, and in times of peace one may 
travel over the entire extent of the 
mountain, day and night, without fear, 
and without escort. 

What wonder then that the Lebanon 
was the paradise of the Hebrew poets. 
All writers upon the East, ancient and 
modern, testify that, for grandeur of sce- 
nery, richness of products, and beauty of 
climate, it is not surpassed in the world. 
Many invalids have been attracted here, 
but unfortunately in most cases they 
came too late; for though the last days 
of doomed consumptives may be made 
easier and perhaps prolonged, lungs 
already exhausted and perishing cannot 
be restored, even though the virtues of 
the famous grape cure and the orange 
cure be resorted to at the end. Incipient 
disease may be checked, if not entirely 
arrested, in this mild climate, the tem- 
perature of which ranges from 55° or 60° 
to 85° F. 

The villagers, however, do not reckon 
beauty of scenery among the advantages 
of their situation, They seem insensible 
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to all this grandeur, unsurpassed by any- 
thing in Switzerland, says my neighbor, 
(a travelled Scot, familiar with the High- 
lands of hisown country) but pride them- 
selvyés on the abundance of their grapes, 
the pure water of their distant fountain, 
and the clear air of their mountain tops, 
They rejoice in their robust and vigorous 
manhood, and scorn, as mountaineers 
generally do, the effeminate habits of city 
life. You may eat a sheep, they say, and 
if you drink from their fountain, you may 
digest it without a dream. 

B’hamdoon has been for more than thirty 
years under the influence of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and the people have in 
consequence become more enlightened 
than their less favored neighbors. They 
have enjoyed the benefit of schools and 
religious teaching, and several of the most 
respectable and wealthy inhabitants are 
members of the mission church, which 
numbers a congregation of about forty. 
The village has also a Maronite church, 
but the majority of the people still hold 
to the forms of the Greek faith. There 
is perhaps no denomination of Oriental 
Christians which can safely be trustéd 
with exclusive power. At Jerusalem the 
holy places are probably more accessible 
to the followers of all creeds, in the hands 
of their Moslem keepers, than they would 
be in the possession of Latin, Greek, Ar- 
menian, or Copt. Here the experiment 
has been tried, and it has been found that 
Protestant missionaries, who have come 
with an open Bible, and without political 
aims, have been able to gain a better foot- 
ing in mixed villages like B’hamdoon and 
Aleeih, where their stations flourish and 
their schools are accepted among the sects 
which fraternally unite in the secular af- 
fairs of life, and where men learn that 
charity which gives birth to religious tol- 
eration. Villages of a single creed have 
until now erected an almost insuperable 
barrier to the reception of a Protestant 
mission or school, and were it not for the 
protection afforded by the strong hand 
of the government, Zahleh and Deir el 
Kemr would to-day, as they have done 
before, break up the schools now planted, 
by force, and, if necessary, shed blood in 
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the attempt. A description of B’hamdoon, 
taken as a specimen village, will serve to 
convey an idea of life in the Lebanon as 
seen from the native standpoint. 

This village has a population of 1,100, 
inclusive of women and children. I men- 
tion the women and children because in 
every Oriental estimate of population the 
numbers given refer only to the men ca- 
pable of bearing arms. The 150 houses 
which constitute the village are built of 
stone, and are more or less comfortable 
in proportion to the wealth of the pro- 
prietors. The oldest inhabitant states 
the mortality to be about 12 per annum, 
or about one per cent. The plague, 30 
years ago, made sad havoc here, but the 
cholera has never reached this level. 
Strict quarantine has been maintained 
during cholera seasons by the villagers, 
who required ail persons coming from in- 
fected districts to pass seven days and 
nights in the open country, at least one 
mile from the village. This miserable 
custom prevails throughout the mountain, 
and results in great inconvenience to ev- 
erybody, while its benefits are questiona- 
ble. Since the introduction of the quar- 
antine into the East it has failed to pre- 
vent the ingress of epidemivs, but whether 
owing to this or other reasons, the plague 
has not visited the land for many years. 
The B’hamdoonians are in general kind- 
hearted, and they are unquestionably 
shrew4, for they have hitherto escaped 
the ravages of war, during the many rev- 
olutions that have swept over the moun- 
tain, by maintaining a strict neutrality 
and an inoffensive demeanor. 

The property of the villagers is held in 
fee simple, comprising about 1,000 fed- 
dans, and pays an annual tax to the gov- 
ernment of the mountain of 11,000 pias- 
ters. 5,000 piasters are also paid as a 
poll tax. The total tax is, therefore, only 
$640. The annual income of the village 
is from $12,000 to $20,000, in grapes, 
silk and grain, its staple products. The 
more wealthy and intelligent natives farm 
districts belonging to the government, in 
the fertile plain of Coelo-Syria, which sep- 
arates the Lebanon range from the Anti- 
Lebanon—about five hours distant from 
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the village—while the poorer people find 
employment outside of their own little 
vineyards in the neighboring silk facto- 
ries of the French merchants, and as mu- 
leteers and mechanics, All seem to be 
contented and happy. The women bring 
all the water used in the houses from a 
fountain half a mile up the hillside, or 
from a spring some distance below, in 
jars upon their heads, and the wood, char- 
coal, and provisions are brought from 
other villages and from Beirft. 

These people delight in their vineyards, 
and during the last weeks of August and 
the month of September, are found to- 
wards evening seated among the vines 
eating the luscious fruit with infinite com- 
placency. In an evening walk along the 
carriage road, which passes through the 
vineyards, one is met at every step by 
loud and hearty invitations to enter and 
join them in their family feasts, or to 
select the best bunches from the bas- 
kets of those who are returning laden 
to their homes. These delicious grapes 
are generally eaten in the evening, or in 
the morning on waking. So cool and re- 
freshing are they that a cluster weighing 
a pound eaten before breakfast seems only 
to whet the appetite for more solid food. 
The amount of grapes eaten by the resi- 
dents of the village is astonishing, and 
will average at least 3 lbs. per day, for 
the 40 days of the harvest. The grapes 
in the valley ripen two weeks before 
those above the village on the hill, so that 
this blessing of fruit is a cause of long- 
continued rejoicing, and when the har- 
vest is over families hang up bunches by 
strings to the beams of the ceiling of 
their houses to the extent of 600 and even 
1,000 Ibs., where they remain well pre- 
served for months. Good grapes may 
thus be eaten here in winter, and the rai- 
sins and the dibs—the syrup of grapes— 
go over until the next grape season. 

B’hamdoon in September is an attractive 
place. Visits made by the villagers to 
their friends during the time of apricots 
are returned at the time of grapes. These 
visitors, with the summer residents from 
the town, add to the ordinary gayety of 
the scene, and picnics and promenades are 
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the order of the day. Landlords are then 
particularly kind to their tenants, and are 
thus afforded an opportunity of cultivating 
more pleasant relations with them. My 
landlord at B’hamdoon was a lean, mea- 
gre, shrivelled skeleton of a man, a lonely 
bachelor of 60 summers, who lived with 
his cat in one room of the lower story of 
the house. His little property gave him 
a sufficient income for his support, and his 
yard was the resort of all the old residents 
and well-to-do proprietors of the place, 
who gathered there to bask in the sun, and 
smoke and gossip the long hours away, 
until toward sunset, when they made their 
usual tour of the vineyards. Some of these 
being on the summit of the hill, where fine 
views could be had, I often went with 
them and we talked of their taxes, their 
grapes and their fountain—three never- 
failing subjects for conversation, in a land 
where the weather is never spoken of six 
months of the year. Hadj Shedeed, my 
landlord, played upon astringed instrument 
of three strings, with a bit of horn which 
was inserted for support into a thimble on 
his forefinger. This was his only resource 
outside of his vineyard, and in this his 
only companion was his cat. But She- 
deed was not a misanthrope, whatever his 
opinion of woman; for generally as soon 
as word reached the old man in the morn- 
ing that the family had risen, he came to 
my door, with his hands loaded with clus- 
ters of grapes, yet wet with the dews of 
the morning; and his enjoyment in seeing 
me devour the fruit of his fields, was only 
equalled hy my own in being the recipient 
of his favors, He claims medicinal virtues 
for these graves, and the belief is general 
even among foreign residents, that they 
are valuable in liver complaints, and bene- 
ficial in all. The proprietors have begun 
to feel for their vineyards something of the 
veneration felt by the Egyptians for the 
Nile, the source of all their wealth. Grapes, 
says Shedeed, with his peculiar chuckle 
over his pipe, constitute our food during 
their season; they are our fruit and our 
preserves; what we don’t eat we sell; 
and during the winter we have raisins and 
dibs, and our native wines, 

Truly the grapes of B’hamdoon are de- 
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licious. I commend my countrymen, who 
are at a loss for a cool mountain retreat 
during a summer in the East, to look for 
quarters at B’hamdoon; and may they 
have as genial a landlord as old Hadj 
Shedeed ! 

Grape culture on this once barren hill 
was introduced by the Druses more than 
200 years ago, and now there is not a Druse 
in the village to enjoy them, At one time 
there were 60 varieties of grapes, but blight 
and civil war have destroyed about one- 
half, The names of some of these will 
bear translation. The baid el hamam 
(doves’ eggs) are white, plum-shaped, and 
very large; the kudéd el binat (maiden’s 
cheeks) are white and pink, and are long 
and juicy; the subad el aroos (bride’s fin- 
gers) are long, white and sweet. I have 
before me the names of 22 distinct varie- 
ties, all of which I have tasted and found 
to be very good. Some of these, espe- 
cially the zainy of Daria, a village near 
Damascus, have been introduced into 
America, through cuttings sent a few 
years ago to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington. Some of these varieties 
are red and white, others black and pur- 
ple. The Chetaur are so called because 
they ripen late and are therefore known 
as winter grapes. The Tifadry are large 
and have a flavor resembling the apple, as 
its name indicates, while the Derbely is 
almost seedless. All these grapes, espe- 
cially the muksacy, the derbely and the 
Baid el Hamam, make excellent raisins. 
They grow at an elevation of from 3000 
to 3500 feet above the sea. The soil is 
limestone and rocky, and is worthless for 
other purposes. The temperature at the 
village, as shown by the register kept by 
a resident missionary in 1854, ranged as 
follows: May averaged 64°; June 704°; 
July 76°; Aug. 754°; Sept. 69°; Oct. 62°; 
Nov. 56°; Dec. 56°; Jan’y 1855, 48°. 
During these months there were 2 rainy 
days in June, 3 in October, 5 in November 
and 11 in December, The fruit begins to 
ripen in August and continues gradually 
as you ascend from the valley to the sum- 
mit until lst October. The winter grapes 
need rain, and ripen in cold weather, and 
these hung up in the houses remain good 
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until January. At B’hamdoon, the black 
grapes aswad merwary, and the white 
muksacy are principally used for sweet 
wines. The French consul at Aleppo in 
writing of the Lebanon wines says: 

“The wines produced in the Lebanon 
differ in quality according to locali- 
ties. In the Jubett-Bisherry it is white 
and is favorably regarded, while that of 
the kesrouan is generally yellow, and 
bears the name of vin d'or. At Katteé it 
is red and rather thick, owing no doubt 
to the mode of preparation. The solima 
is renowned by its taste and rose color, 
This is most delicious and resembles the 
blanquette de Limoux, Among all these 
qualities, a connoisseur would easily find 
analogies with the most celebrated wines 
of France, Italy and Spain. It is believed 
that a more appropriate treatment and 
more elaborate care would give better 
results, but the Libanese, like other Orien- 
tals, find it difficult to travel out of the 
paths traced by their ancestors,” 

Here the vines are weighed down by 
thin flat stones and thus trained to run 
along the ground, while in other localities 
farther south, as at Hebron and in South- 
ern Palestine generally, the vines are 
propped up so as to reach almost a perpen- 
dicular tree-like growth, by aid of stones 
piled up and other supports, with the view 
of keeping them from the ground. But in 
this mountain it is said that grapes on the 
ground ripen sooner, are less subject to 
decay, and are the finest fruit. There are 
no walls here or elsewhere in Syria to 
serve as boundaries between gardens and 
farms in the rural districts, but here the 
dividing lines are clearly marked in the 
vineyards by the trailing of the vines in 
opposite directions; the vines of A, run- 
ning north, while those of B. run south, 
the interval between constituting the line 
of division. 

In the first week of October, the popu- 
lation of the grape-producing villages 
may be seen diligently at work in their 
vineyards, spreading their rich fruit upon 
the clean-swept surface of some flat rock, 
or in some clean spot upon the hillside, 
well exposed to the sun. Here the grapes 
are separated from the principal stem, and 
after being dipped in strong lye-water 
mixed with oil, are laid in bunches to dry. 
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They are turned and sprinkled before and 
after noon for eight days, after which, in 
good weather, the grapes have become 
raisins and are carried with great satis- 
faction to their homes. Their happiest 
days are doubtless spent in their vine- 
yards, for their houses are dark, close 
and repulsive; but in this fine autumn 
weather they can live out of doors among 
their vines. To the village youths and 
maidens, the season of grapes, raisins and 
dibs is full of all manner of sweetness, 
in prospect, in retrospect, and in actual 
realization. In other villages, where 
Moslem, Druse and Metowali, by their 
presence impose a greater degree of cau- 
tion on the Christian females, hired la- 
borers are sent into the vineyards, as in 
the days of our Lord, whose parable on 
this subject furnishes a suggestive lesson. 
But in all the vineyards alike during the 
months of August and September, cer- 
tain men are selected to watch the vines 
from some commanding spot, where they 
remain in little tents or booths day and 
night, armed with knotted clubs—a terror 
to evil-doers, and ready apparently to 
repeht the violence described in the para- 
ble. Occasionally their voices are heard 
in the distance challenging passers-by who 
are tempted to taste the grapes that grow 
by the wayside. These sun-burned chil- 
dren of the hills are not all men of vio- 
lence. Often have they run down from 
their lofty perch, to offer me a bunch of 
grapes during a thirsty ride, and refused 
the proffered backshish. Was it kindness 
of heart that prompted the offering, or 
did it proceed from a desire to speak to 
some one, to look in the face of a fellow- 
being, and receive a smile of thanks, and 
thus maintain social intercourse with man? 
They have to watch the foxes that eat 
the tender vines and to fear the east 
wind which causes them to wither and 
decay. Unseasonable rain is an enemy, 
and the frost a foe. Wars between fami- 
lies and villages are to be dreaded, for in 
their barbarous wrath they cut down 
trees and uproot the vines. These and all 
other calamities common to all crops may 
visit them, and they may well be thank- 
ful for a good crop and the reign of peace. 
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In order to be fully able to “rejoice 
with them that do rejoice,” let us go with 
these happy villagers to their marsarahs, 
where, day and night, the sweet essence 
of the delicious grape is trodden out by 
the washed feet of their young men. 
The dibs of B’hamdin is reputed the best 
in Lebanon. It much resembles honey, 
and it may be the “honey” with which 
the promised land was said to flow. It 
is richer than the syrup of the Ameri- 
can maple, and constitutes a delicious 
preserve, of which these people are justly 
proud, Five marsarahs, or presses, be- 
long to this village, and constitute early 
in October its principal attraction. Fami- 
lies take their turn at one of these presses, 
sometimes alone, but frequently in part- 
nership with a neighbor, or they put out 
their grapes on shares, transport the fuel, 
and take one-fourth of the product for 
their pains, after paying out of the whole 
one-tenth part as the toll of the press, 
An immense caldron, built into the ma- 
sonry of the press, is constantly filled 
from the pits or vats with grape-juice, 
which flows in streams from the five 
tread-mills. These treading-places are 
ranged side by side and filled with 
grapes, which break and bleed and die 
under the tread of the barefooted moun- 
taineers, 

At night the scene is most grotesque. 
The treaders tread and smoke and talk. 
The fireman feeds his fire, which throws 
a weird light over the group, from im- 
mense piles of “the thorn that crackles 
under the pot.” The man atthe boiler stirs 
the boiling, bubbling, steaming mass with 
his huge ladle; and when the air is filled 
with the fragrant odor that announces 
the transformation of the grape-juice into 
dibs, buckets full of syrup are carried by 
attendants to the great brass vessels placed 
in position by their respective owners. 
Men and boys now gather round for a 
taste, and the crowd assumes a resem- 
blance to a group of Yankee boys ply- 
ing tongues and fingers to a molasses 
barrel. The impression made by the sight 
of juice, oozing out from between the 
toes and from under the heels of the 
treaders, was one of infinite disgust, but 
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the process of boiling and refinement 
somewhat relieved apprehensions of dirt. 
Unwilling to wound their sensibilities, 
I yielded to the courteous invitation of 
the sheik of the village, who was doing 
. the honors of the evening, and when he 
offered me the froth-covered bottom of a 
metal cup, like the other boys, I drew 
my finger across the cooled surface, ‘and 
in the most innocent manner conveyed it 
to my mouth—thereby recalling visions 
of childhood and of sugar-boiling in the 
maple woods of Vermont and Ohio. 
Here was candy making on a large 
scale, and I longed to propose the boiling 
down of the dibs to the consistency of 
molasses candy, and inaugurate on Mount 
Lebanon a taffy pulling—-one of the olden 
kind. A species of confectionary is made 
from this dibs, called halawy, by grinding 
the raisins and then boiling them in this 
delicious syrup. 

There is one more process through 
which the raisins pass before they are put 
away for the winter—and to witness this 
I went to the house of Maalem Daoud 
—the teacher David, who had invited my 
household to assist at the “stemming of 
the raisins.” They do not keep the raisins 
here in bunches, but detach each one 
carefully from the stem: and this pro- 
cess is conducted very much in the same 
spirit which characterizes an American 
“husking.” Great piles of these sun- 
dried grapes were spread out on the clean 
rolled terrace, and we endeavored, while 
lending a hand, to enter into the spirit of 
merry thankfulness of Daoud’s family, as 
we sat with them under a fruitful fig-tree. 
The stars were shining sweetly down 
upon the goodly Lebanon around us, and 
we could but feel with them that God had 
been very good in granting them peace, 
plenty and safety during a year of pesti- 
lence, and in permitting this people, from 
Dan to Beersheba, to sit under their own 
vine and fig-tree, in a land which but a 
few years ago was torn and rent by vio- 
lence and bloodshed. 

But what are the foreigners doing all 
this time? They don’t gather grapes for 
the wine-press, and make raisins and dibs 
and halawy, although they do their part 
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right manfully in consuming grape in all 
itsforms, Well, I will describe in general 
terms the foreign colony of a mountain 
village in the summer of 186—. It united 
many genial and yet antagonistic ele- 
ments,—five foreign consuls, three mis- 
sionary families, the president of a col- 
lege, two physicians, and a retired English 
officer, who had married a Syrian woman 
and settled in the Lebanon. His daughter 
is the wife of the Emir, who is governor 
of a dozen villages: and last though not 
least an ex-Secretary of State of the Re- 
public of Liberia, then professor of Latin 
and Greek in the college at Monrovia, and 
now in Syria for the acquisition of the 
Arabic language. The reunions of this 
little Frank community were frequent 
but not general, Cliques were as numer- 
ous as the tastes and pursuits of the in- 
dividuals were various. I think all were 
not brought together at any one time dur- 
ing the summer. Music and poetry consti- 
tuted the common ground on which all 
might have met, but in other respects 
there was a wide divergence in all that 
makes up character. Three of the num- 
ber were men of the world, in the broad- 
est sense of that term; they had no 
higher ambition than the gratification of 
self, Others avoided that extreme in the 
endeavor to make the best of both worlds, 
The missionary families were happy in 
their devotion to their work, and found 
their greatest joy in laboring for the bene- 
fit of the people around them, In some 
cases, literary tastes and _ professional 
sympathy formed a tie which sometimes 
united many in the pursuit of exercise 
and recreation. Quoits, croquet, back- 
gammon, picnics, musical soirées, read- 
ings and recitations from the poets, rides, 
walks and sketching, brought us together 
from time to time, 

Six hours of literary, official, or profes- 
sional labor, gave us an appetite for a 
scramble over the hills for fossils, plants 
and shells, a game in open air, or a ride 
to the sea-shore, two hours below. 
Sometimes a mid-day meal under a great 
tree, where each family composing the 
group brought a contribution, would sug- 
gest the charms of a traditional New Eng- 
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land “clam-bake,” minus the clams. Pic- 
nics in the nooks and glens, where little 
cascades made all things cool and green, 
and where the children had free scope for 
play, made children of us all. 

The element of good was strongest in 
that little community; each member of 
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it was refreshed and strengthened for his 
winter's work; tired hearts were cheered 
by communion with nature; and weary 
lives were brightened, and some we trust 
were made better, by that invigorating 
and never-to-be-forgotten summer life in 
the Lebanon. 


OLLIVIER AND THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


“Oxuirvier is defeated!” was the exult- 
ant cry of rejoicing Parisians; “ Bancel 
is elected !” 

Before the recent elections it would 
seem that nearly all the interest in the 
great electoral contest throughout France 
centred in the third electoral district of 
the Seine; and now all other triumphs 
are considered subordinate to the victory 
of the people in this trial test. Just 
here the question regarding the Empe- 
ror seemed fairly and squarely placed 
before the people, because here, on the 
one hand, the Government presented the 
only candidate in Paris that it dared to 
favor even with faint praise, and on the 
other the people presented a genuine hero 
of the barricades, one who had been 
a member of the Assembly during the 
short-lived days of the Republic, and had 
been exiled for his vigorous protests 
against the perjury and assumption that 
throttled it. 

This exiled republican is triumphantly 
elected, and Ollivier, the liberal opponent 
of the policy of the dynasty, during the 
last twelve years in the two Chambers of 
that period, is overwhelmingly defeated. 
And this defeat is doubtless a bitter pill 
to Louis Napoleon, for Ollivier is defeated 
not because he is a supporter of the Em- 
peror, but because he is not sufficiently 
vigorous in his opposition, and especially 
because he is the leading spirit of the new 
“Third Party,” whose aim is to bring the 
policy of the Empire into the sphere of 
liberalism, and thereby ensure to it life 
and vigor in the future. 

Since the dead pall of despotism was 
raised from the Empire by the election of 
Olivier, in the contest of 1857, and his 
assumption of a seat in the Chamber as 
& leading liberal, his influence on the 
political history of the country is so 


marked, and his labors have been so 
closely entwined with the progress of the 
Second Empire, that we deem this period 
of his apparent retirement from the arena 
a fitting one to take a glance at his his- 
tory in connection with the Government, 
and the new phase into which the late 
elections will inevitably introduce it. 

We are provided with ample means to 
trace his career, in the cords of documents 
published regarding him during the re- 
cent contest. He himself has given to 
the world a volume of his speeches, as 
well as an autobiography of himself, and 
an apology of his course; whilst his 
friends have flooded Paris with books and 
pamphlets regarding him, and day after 
day the Parisian journals have teemed 
with articles pro and con concerning 
Ollivier, the observed of all observers in 
the great electoral struggle. 

Just after the first election that was to 
summon the members of the Constituent 
Assembly to form a new constitution 
after the Revolution of ’48, we entered 
one day our favorite Café de Valois, in 
the Palais Royal, and took a seat at our 
accustomed place. We had dined there so 
often, that an attentive gargon had learned 
to anticipate our wants, and brought to 
us the Paris Punch in the shape of the 
famous sheet known as “ Charivari.” It 
was our custom to look over Charivari’s 
jokes and squibs as an effective appetizer, 
while waiting to be served; and we 
immediately discovered on this day an 
unusual caricature occupying an entire 
page. 

Failing to recognize the tall, lank figure 
with enormous nose, carpet-bag in hand, 
and great dog trotting adventurously after 
him, we called on the gargon to expound 
the enigma. “Ah,” says he, “ Monsieur! 
that is Louis Bonaparte; he has been 
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elected to the Assembly, and arrived in 
Paris yesterday; there below you will find 
his maiden speech, in which he declares 
for the Republic.” And, sure enough, 
below were the few words that he had 
addressed to the Assembly on taking his 
seat. But in what French! The Parisians 
not only caricatured his person, but heap- 
ed on him the greatest indignity for a 
Frenchman; insinuating that he spoke a 
patois of his native tongue, making f’s of 
all his v’s, and accusing him of saying 
“ foulez-fous” instead of voulez-vous. We 
relate this merely to show with what con- 
tempt Louis Bonaparte was received in 
Paris on his return from exile and impris- 
onment. The patois hinted to him his 
long residence in Switzerland, and carpet- 
bag and dog his outfit and companion in 
prison, 

But how soon things changed! In a 
little while the despised exile had become 
the “ nephew of his uncle,” and in a few 
months more we saw him inaugurated as 
the President of the French Republic. 

And now Ollivier steps upon the scene. 
Born in Marseilles, he had, like every am- 
bitious Frenchman that is able to do so, 
repaired to Paris to finish his legal studies. 
With these he was busily engaged when 
the revolutionary storm burst over France, 
and he entered heart and soul into the 
strife. His father, an inflexible republican 
of earlier revolutions, hastened to Paris 
to meet his old comrades, and claimed, not 
for himself but for his son, a recognition 
of the services he had rendered, and the 
sufferings endured in the cause of the Re- 
public. His claims were acknowledged, 
and young Ollivier, but twenty-three years 
of age, was appointed general commis- 
sioner of his native city, Marseilles, and the 
whole Department of the mouths of the 
Rhone; but while he was nominally Gov- 
ernor, it was understood that the main 
responsibility would devolve on the more 
experienced father, 

Ollivier bore this wonderful change of 
fortune more stoically than many of his 
friends. In mien and bearing he was a 
mere youth, but in actions and moral 
power and influence he showed the self- 
possession of age. Some attributed this 
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to an overweening self-conceit; others, 
who knew him better, declared it to be 
simply an indication of that rare indepen- 
dence of character that has since induced 
him so many times to stand alone in po- 
litical strife. But he began to rule the 
fickle republicans of Marseilles with clas- 
sical speeches, of which they quickly tired, 
and in their waywardness he soon had an 
opportunity to disabuse himself of some 
of the fancies of youth. They desired the 
most rapid progress in the radical arena; 
he tried to check a blind enthusiasm. He 
called them fanatics, and they replied with 
retrograde, and renegade from freedom; 
some of the more violent even branded 
him with the appellation of traitor. 

His first effort at governing was a com- 
plete failure, and he soon gave it wp in 
disgust and returned to his legal studies 
in Paris, in some respects a wiser man. 
He had taken rather acostly lesson in the 
school of experience, but one which 
strengthened him for life. He left the 
political arena, but remained republican 
in faith, though repudiating the Jacobinic 
tendencies of the extremists of the early 
days of the Republic. He now threw his 
whole soul into the law, and surprised 
his friends by the beauty and finish of his 
eloquence, the acuteness of his perception, 
and the stern logic of his deductions. He 
soon rose to distinction. He was pitted 
against the most eminent. pleaders at the 
French bar, and his successful conflict with 
Berryer secured him enduring reputation, 
so that the liberal electors of Paris chose 
him in 1857 as their representative in the 
Chamber, and thus called him back to po- 
litical life. 

He conquered in a triangular contest; 
the government candidate being on his 
right, and a representative of extreme 
democracy on his left. In his confession 
of faith to the electors he declares: 
“vents have not altered my convictions; 
but there are two kinds of democracy: 
the one is broad-hearted, sympathetic, 
and turned towards the future. It grows 
by assimilation and not by exclusion. It 
believes that the time for phrases is past, 
and that of science is come, The moral 
and material improvement of the working 
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classes, and the development of trade and 
credit, is its aim, and freedom is its means. 
It teaches when it can, but never strikes 
nor excludes. Of this freedom we now 
see the dawn; it is to you to lead this 
dawn to the perfect day.” This platform 
elected him by a large majority, and this 
triumph may truly be called the dawn of 
freedom, since for six years not a liberal 
yoice had been raised by the first Cham- 
bers under the Second Empire. 

The usurper had instituted the form of 
a representative assembly in the “Corps 
Legislatif,” but practically it was a mere 
yoting machine to say Yes, to his propo- 
sitions, and had ever submissively done 
so. But in this new Assembly Ollivier 
found four colleagues to join him in saying 
No, to propositions that they were not 
allowed to discuss, or if by chance a few 
dissenting words were permitted, they 
never reached the press, and therefore not 
the people. These five faithful ones were 
Ollivier, Favres, Picard, Herron, and Da- 
rimon. For six years this little band faced 
the reactionary tendencies of the great 
majority of the Chambers, and these “his- 
toric five” will ever be remembered in the 
history of the Second Empire as the faith- 
ful champions of the French people in pres- 
ence of a throne that was endeavoring to 
suppress their liberties, Ollivier’s greatest 
honor and strongest claim on the liberals 
of France is the fidelity with which he 
clung to this little band in measures which 
seemed at times of doubtful propriety. But 
he knew the necessity of so small a pha- 
lanx presenting a solid front, and when it 
came to the vote they never broke ranks, 
but remained a standing protest against 
tyranny and usurpation. Thus they were 
ever identified in measures before the 
world, when there was perhaps not entire 
unanimity among themselves; but as they 
had no privilege of giving the motives of 
their votes they cast them in a solid neg- 
ative, 

And these solid noes were so many daily 
reproofs from the people to the throne, 
which by their faithful application brought 
at last the liberal decree of November, 
1860. This famous decree granted the 
printing of the speeches in full, and in the 
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debates on the address to the throne, a 
full discussion regarding the internal and 
external policy of the nation, and also 
permitted the interpellation of the minis- 
ters respecting their acts, which enabled 
the opponents of the Government directly 
to reach their men in the conflict. This 
new state of things opened the door to 
each individual man to take his course 
more independently ; and thus came the 
epoch at which Ollivier began publicly to 
differ at times from his liberal colleagues, 
and especially from Jules Favres, the fa- 
mous leader of the extreme radical senti- 
ment in the Chamber at that time. 
Ollivier’s celebrated speech on this de- 
cree contains the following political creed 
in the form of an eloquent appeal to the 
Emperor: “If one is at the head of a na- 
tion of 36,000,000, and is so welcomed by 
it as we are daily told; if one by the 
strength of this heroic people rules as it 
were the world, by turning fortune to 
whatever side he may turn; if one is the 
most powerful among princes, and has 
found the favor of destiny inexhaustible ; 
if one’s life is like a legend, escaping from 
prison, surviving exile, and ascending the 
throne of France; if one has experienced 
every grief and every joy,—then there re- 
mains still an inexpressible joy to be ex- 
perienced, which surpasses all others, and 
lends undying fame; namely, that of cour- 
ageously and voluntarily becoming to a 
great people their guide to freedom, re- 
pelling weak-hearted and faithless coun- 
sellors, and stepping directly before the 
nation. On that day when this call shall 
go forth, there may still be men who will 
remain true only to the memories of the 
past, or who will bury themselves too 
deeply into the hopes of the future; but 
the majority, I guarantee it, would hail it 
with enthusiasm. And as for me, I 
would admire, I would help; and my as- 
sistance would be so much the more effec- 
tive as it would be wholly unselfish.” 
This thrilling apostrophe to the Empe- 
ror created a great excitement among 
friends and foes, and inaugurated a new 
phase of the struggle with the dynasty. 
It was clear that Ollivier, under certain 
conditions, believed in the future of the 
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Empire, and desired its life with liberty, 
rather than its death by revolution. His 
radical colleagues, on the contrary, be- 
lieved it incapable of life with liberty, 
and were ready, so far as their oath of 
allegiance would permit, to hasten its 
decline and collapse. The break between 
them was therefore clear, though it made 
no public demonstration. The “historic 
five” still worked together for the re- 
maining three years of the existence of 
that Assembly, and their activity in de- 
bate and opposition was most effective in 
preparing the people for the election of a 
new legislative body. At times Ollivier 
appeared with the most radical demands— 
absolute liberty of the press, its subjec- 
tion to the ordinary laws, and abolition 
of the obnoxious press-laws ; free-trade, 
untrarnmeled industry, and the right of 
assemblage., Then again he would de- 
mand the responsibility of the sovereign, 
justifying the instinct of the nation in pla- 
cing the responsibility of an action where 
it saw the exercise of power; but his col- 
leagues found him illogical in not follow- 
ing out the sequence to the absolute and 
sole right of the people. 

Thus they fought on together till the 
approach of the elections of 1863; with 
these Ollivier entered on a new phase of: 
his career, and his breach with his for- 
mer comrades was complete. Many be- 
gan to cry treason, which accusation he 
met with the calm reply that he had en- 
tertained the same sentiments longer than 
they had imagined, but in the interests of 
liberty he had retained unbroken the 
ranks of the little Spartan band of oppo- 
sition. He now issued a new platform 
for himself alone, and with it went into 
the canvass: “Our aim is the league of 
liberty and democracy. The means is jus- 
tice. Without democracy, liberty is the 
privilege of the few ; without liberty, de- 
mocracy is the oppression of all. I wish 
neither privilege nor oppression. To 
praise always is servile; to censure under 
all circumstances is unjust. I am neither 
for systematic accord nor systematic op- 
position.” On this platform he was 


elected to the new Assembly by a major- 
ity of 8,000 votes. His former colleagues 
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were returned by a more radical element, 
but on the other hand quite a number of 
constitutional monarchists like Thiers 
were also sent, so that the new political 
campaign began with an opposition num- 
bering seventeen instead of five. But it 
was so different in its internal shading 
that it was clear that it could no longer 
work together as a solidarity, except on 
unusual occasions, when the question was 
one of simple opposition to the dynasty, 

The Second Empire now entered on a 
new phase of its existence. Three years 
of parliamentary debate, mainly called 
forth and sustained by the “ historic five,” 
had succeeded in rousing the French na- 
tion from its lethargy, and inducing it to 
take a new interest in political progress, 
The mass of the French peasantry, under 
the manipulation of government officers, 
remained -true to their traditional con- 
servatism, and by their votes gave a large 
conservative majority to the Chamber; 
but the greater part of the intelligent mid- 
dle classes, especially in the cities, had 
awakened again to a self-consciousness, 
and consented to co-operate with the 
workingmen in securing a larger share 
of personal and civil liberty. The result 
was that although the decided and actual 
opposition numbered but 17, neverthe- 
less some 40 or 50 members could be 
brought together who would harmonize 
in demanding a liberal concession, more 
in accordance with the spirit of the age 
and the dignity of the nation. 

This influential fraction soon became the 
distinguishing characteristic of the new 
House, and Ollivier, as a matter of course, 
became its leader. It was a new party, 
and assumed the name of the “ Third 
Party.” It accepted the Empire, but 
upon the express condition of the largest 
liberty compatible with its existence. But 
it was composed of elements so totally 
different in themselves that it necessarily 
divided into numerous little bands of the 
most varied convictions. These had their 
chosen leaders and select formulas. Some 
demanded the responsibility of the sov- 
ereign, others only that of the ministers, 
and claimed that they should personally 
defend their measures before the Cham- 
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ber. Some insisted on liberal press laws, 
and others would abolish them entirely, 
and let the press be responsible to the 
ordinary legal tribunals. Even Thiers 
became so liberal that he is supposed to 
have aspired to the leadership of this fac- 
tion; but the various internal elements 
found it more easy to concentrate, when 
necessary so to do, around Ollivier, 

As soon as this position of Ollivier be- 
came apparent, he found himself between 
two fires: the radicals accused him of 
treason to their cause, and the ultra-con- 
servatives treated him with derision for 
attempting to bring the Emperor over to 
a liberal policy. A few of the Imperial- 
ists, however, who seemed more fully to 
comprehend the logic of events, had con- 
fidence in Ollivier, and tempered to some 
extent the feelings of the majority, so 
that they were more willing to accord to 
him the courtesy due to a leader of an in- 
fluential faction. Asa result of this, he 
was made chairman of a committee to 
report on a prominent measure before the 
House, and did so with signal ability; 
but this favor of the Imperialistic major- 
ity brought down on his head the curses 
of the radical wing, who saw in Ollivier 
an ambitious man cringing to power to 
obtain favor and place; but the sequel 
proved this charge to be most unjust. 
Ollivier had means of knowing that there 
were violent agitations in the immediate 
vicinity of the throne, and hoped that 
from them might possibly issue a victory 
for the cause of progress; and in his 
speeches of that period he defended the 
cause of liberty with the same energy as 
when battling with the “historic five.” 

But through all these turmoils Ollivier 
succeeded in maintaining the leadership 
of the new party, which now resolved on 
adecisive blow. The celebrated Amend- 
ment of the 42, offered to the address to 
the throne, represented to the Emperor 
that France was as loyal to liberty as to 
the dynasty, and considered the former 
a necessary element in the prosperous de- 
velopment of the country; and also 
that the “legislative body” was only 
the organ of public opinion in expressing 
the hope at the foot of the throne that 
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the great Act of 1860 might approach 
its necessary fulfilment after an experi- 
ence of five years had proved the expe- 
diency and propriety of its completion. 
According to the programme of this Third 
Party, the Government was not called 
upon to change its character, but only to 
permit the development of liberal mea- 
sures within its sphere; and to this end 
it claimed the right of interpellation and 
of amendment to the address to the 
throne; and, above all, it demanded that 
the ministers should be held to the per- 
sonal presentation of their measures to 
the Chambers. They did not then dare 
to place ministerial responsibility on their 
standard, but hoped that this would be 
gained by the natural development of the 
system that they desired to inaugurate. 
In supporting these measures, Ollivier 
declared: “The future of the Imperial 
dynasty depends on the solution of this 
question, The triumph of those who 
believe that the Emperor can grant this 
liberty will base the dynasty on a rock; 
but if those triumph who maintain the 
contrary, the dynasty is condemned to an 
adventurous existence.” 

This is the theme of many speeches 
delivered by Ollivier in the spring of 
1866, during which period he worked 
with all his energy for the consolidation 
of this platform. He was not even satis- 
fied with his unusual activity in the par- 
liamentary arena, but found time and 
strength to urge his views in the field of 
journalism. He undertook, for a time, 
the control of the “ Presse,” und appeared 
in this sheet with a series of remarkable 
articles; but here he was not successful, 
as both he and his friends were soon con- 
vinced, and he shortly retired to an arena 
more fitted for the exercise of his pecu- 
liar gifts. This entire year was one of 
great labor and great suffering for Ollivier, 
but it did not end without the conviction 
in his own mind, that his efforts had 
brought profit and produced good results. 
His worst enemies began to believe in 
the sincerity of his convictions that the 
Zmpire and liberty might be in unison, 
and even stern Imperialists began to be- 
lieve that his demands were not simply 
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intended to entice the dynasty into the 
way of ruin. Prominent personages in 
the immediate surroundings of the Em- 
peror gained faith in the possibility of 
the experiment, and at last the Emperor 
himself began to read the speeches of 
Ollivier, and was soon convinced that the 
period demanded the fulfilment of the 
reforms promised in 1860. De Morny, 
the most skilful statesman of the Second 
Empire, was impressed with the same 
convictions, had gained Rouher over to 
his plans, and went so far as to invite 
Ollivier to be the third one of the league; 
but the latter replied with the simple 
promise of his support in the Chamber. 
But De Morny’s death caused a delay in 
the discussion of the question, and Rou- 
her, relieved from the pressure of the 
fallen statesman, ignored his previous 
steps, and returned to his severe Imperi- 
alism. 

In the whole course of this history 
Rouher has exerted so much influence 
over the Emperor as to receive the deri- 
sive title of Vice-Emperor; after his 
Majesty had been in the hands of the 
latter he came out fearfully conservative, 
for Rouher seemed inclined to outvie the 
throne in declaring all concessions as im- 
possible, and incompatible with the con- 
stitution. But Walewski, who also ex- 
erted much power over the Emperor, 
was in sympathy with the reform pro- 
jects of Ollivier, and thus Napoleon had 
never let them entirely drop from his 
thoughts. In the summer of 1865 the 
Emperor had managed, by a skilfully ar- 
ranged chance meeting in the apartments 
of the Empress, to have a long interview 
with the liberal reformer, and to receive 
from him a full development of his 
views on the prominent political ques- 
tions of the day. A few months after- 
wards Ollivier was surprised with an 
invitation to an interview with the Em- 
peror, who desired his co-operation in 
the execution of the projected reforms, 
and offered him the portfolio of Public 
Instruction. Ollivier listened to the Em- 
peror, but laid down so liberal a pro- 
gramme as the conditions of his accep- 
tance, that the consummation of the 
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matter was deferred until another inter- 
view. At this second meeting Ollivier 
took occasion to request the Emperor to 
relieve him from assuming any ministe- 
rial responsibilities, no doubt fearing that 
the more immediate surroundings of the 
throne would finally exert the greater 
influence on the monarch. But the lib- 
eral deputy had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his policy had at least been 
adopted by the throne, and that he had 
done despite to the railings of his enemies, 
by declining a ministerial position in the 
implied interest of liberal reform. 
Ollivier afterwards addressed a letter 
to his Majesty, succinctly detailing the 
position that he desired to be understood 
as assuming in the interview, and received 
this remarkable answer from him: “ Al- 
though I am resolved to follow the path 
whose aim I explained some months ago 
to Walewski, I nevertheless desire to have 
a previous consultation with you and 
Rouher regarding the details of its exe- 
cution. Believe me, that what restrains 
me is neither indecision nor a vain jeal- 
ousy of my prerogative, but the fear of 
depriving myself of the means of restor- 
ing moral order—the essential foundation 
of liberty—to this land so agitated by 
manifold passions. That which troubles 
me regarding the laws of the press, is not 
the difficulty in finding the power of sup- 
pression, but the manner in which crimi- 
nal excesses are to be designated in alaw. 
The most dangerous articles may escape 
condemnation, whilst the most insignifi- 
cant may be struck by the rigor of the 
Jaw. Here the difficulty has always lain, 
Notwithstanding this, in order by deci- 
sive measures to exert an influence on all 
minds, I would desire with one act to re- 
store what we may call the crown of the 
edifice. I would desire to do this in or- 
der not to be obliged to return to this sub- 
ject, since it is a matter of high import to 
me and the country to arrive at a definite 
condition, The goal that I would reach 
must be boldly placed, that.it may not 
appear that I am forced to concessions 
from year to year ; for one falls, as Guizot 
says, always towards the side to which he 
leans, and I wish to walk firmly and di- 
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rectly, without swerving now to the 
right and then to the left. You see that 
I talk to you very frankly; you have 
inspired me with confidence, and my 
thoughts will ever be the more agreeable 
to me the more they accord with yours.” 

But notwithstanding this extraordinary 
epistle from an Emperor to a subject, and 
avery liberal one at that, it soon appeared 
that Ollivier’s foresight and hesitation 
were justified. What seemed to be the 
dawn of a new era was but a transient 
flash. On the 19th of January, the fa- 
mous and long-promised decree of reform 
appeared; hut it was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Even the concessions granted were 
dearly paid for by the abolition of the 
right of address to the throne, for this lat- 
ter always afforded the best opportunity 
of discussing the measures of the Govern- 
ment in a way to reach the press and the 
people. But it was still hoped that the 
liberty of the press and the right of as- 
semblage might become actual truths by 
the laws in prospect, and in this sense 
Ollivier thanked the Emperor in the 
Chambers for what he had granted, but 
intimated that much more was expected, 
For this faint praise and faint censure, 
Ollivier was severely condemned in the 
liberal journals, and the date on which 
this decree was issued has become his- 
torical. Ollivier adopts it as the title of 
his last book, ‘The Nineteenth of Jan- 
uary,” which the French naively call his 
“Confessions.” He terms it his autobiog- 
raphy, and during the recent canvass no 
less than four large editions of it were 
absorbed. It is to a certain extent also 
the autobiography and confessions of the 
Second Empire, as seen in the Emperor's 
letter. 

Ollivier’s enemies now taunted him 
with the accusation of having become 
ministerial since he could not be minister; 
he replied with the proof that he might 
have been minister had he wished, but 
declined in the interest of liberty, believ- 
ing that his true place was as yet on the 
floor of the Chamber. It is clear that 
Ollivier had no desire to become minister 
or ministerial, in the sense of being a 


friend and adherent of Rouher, the man 
Vou. IX.—20. 
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who, with the aid of the reactionary in- 
fluences that surrounded the Empress, 
had succeeded in turning the Emperor 
from the liberal path to which he had 
swayed for a moment, under the influ- 
ence of Ollivier and Walewski. In short, 
there was an irreconcilable strife between 
them, that had hitherto been concealed, 
but now burst forth in open Chambers on 
the occasion of the discussion of the new 
laws presented as the sequel of the famous 
reform decree. Ollivier accused the Min- 
ister of desiring to stifle or throttle the 
granted reforms so as to make them prac- 
tically useless, and the latter induced his 
adherents to refuse to Ollivier the privi- 
lege of being chairman of the committee 
on the press-law, with the opportunity 
of making the report. But, deprived of 
his influence here, he labored so much 
the more vigorously in the debate on the 
law, whose nature greatly disappointed 
the people and the liberal press. He de- 
livered no less than seven speeches on 
this subject, and contended most elo- 
quently that the press should be mainly 
subject to the common law, and have no 
special legislation, He did not deny that 
absolute liberty might be productive of 
some abuses, but contended that it wasa 
choice between possible license and abso- 
lute tyranny. To suppress all license 
would be to suppress all liberty; better 
tolerate some license to secure full lib- 
erty. 

This programme alienated him entirely 
from the Government, and broke off all 
personal relations with the Emperor, but 
it did not deter him from his cherished 
plan of making the Empire liberal by the 
aid of popular influence. He atone time 
seemed on the point of bringing the Em- 
pire to a platform that might have insured 
it strong roots and a firm foothold. It 
slipped from his finger’ and fell back into 
the mire; but Ollivier, not discouraged, 
returned to the work, confident of final 
success, For the last two or three years 
his position has been doubtful, and cir- 
cumstances have been unfavorable for 
him; the radicals have constantly perse- 
cuted him since he broke with the “his- 
toric five ;” for the Third Party, to which 
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he was so instrumental in giving birth, 
he is mostly too radical, and the old con- 
servative majority treats him with scorn 
and bitterness. 

In this condition he entered the can- 
vass of the recent elections ; his peculiar 
platform of regeneration for the Empire, 
rather than an effort to overthrow it, 
made him to a certain extent the embodi- 
ment of the question to the people as to 
whether they would or would not have 
the Emperor. No living man ever work- 
ed harder to defend himself and define 
his position. He published his speeches, 
gave to the world his own story of his 
connection with the Empire in the most 
secret phases, even publishing his corre- 
spondence with the Emperor, and left no 
stone unturned in self-defence. Most 
of the liberal journals defended and sup- 
ported him with vigor and loyalty, and 
from the intense excitement in his case 
one might have thought the question for 
all France concentred in his election. 
He presented himself to constituents who 
had twice returned him to the Chambers 
by a majority of thousands. But he was 
defeated now by thousands; and defeated 
by a Red Republican who had been exiled 
by the Empire. In this, however, he 
simply sharéd the fate of all Liberals and 
Conservatives in the capital. Paris turn- 
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ed against the Emperor as it had never 
done before, and Ollivier shared the fate 
of all who had not radically opposed him, 
The day after the election Ollivier seemed 
buried forever, and his radical foes exult- 
ed like madmen. But ina short time his 
stock began to rise again; news came 
that he had been elected in a rural dis- 
trict, and as the returns gradually reached 
the capital, it appeared that the combined 
opposition would rally a much larger num- 
ber than in the last Chambers. And al- 
though the Red Republicans have elected 
quite enough representatives to frighten 
the Emperor, still the real gain is for the 
Third Party, of which Ollivier, more than 
any other, is the exponent. And the 
signs even now show themselves that this 
is to be the party of the next Chambers ; 
its founders are being daily more and more 
petted and patted, and even now the 
Government is claiming the elections of 
its members as favorable to the dynasty. 
Prophets are already foretelling that the 
Emperor will now complete his reforms 
in unison with the demands of this party, 
and that, before three years are past, 
France will have a Parliamentary Cham- 
ber, with responsible ministers. This we 
think more than probable, and, ifso, who 
else can be the coming man and minister 
of the future but Ollivier ? 





MY PALACE. 
My heart is a palace, and thou art its queen, 
All regnant in beauty, all royal in mien,— 
A child in thy heart-life, yet woman serene. 


Ah! no one can fathom my sea of delight, 
Where waves, sun-reflecting, are sparkling and bright, 
Yet adown in whose depth dwelleth joy infinite. 


The world may go mocking, 


and smile at my bliss,— 


The world, whose blind leadings have taught it amiss, 
But it cannot entice me to barter one kiss, 


Bor its full-sounding praises—dut spurious gold— 
Conventional greetings, so bland yet so cold, 
And measured devotion to Fashion’s false mould. 


Its halls may be wider, their fresco more gay, 
Its glittering tinsel make bolder array, 
But my heart is my palace, where thou holdest sway! 


O, Queen of my palace! who taught thee to wield 
A sceptre of wisdom, of virtue a shield, 
And bountiful love with such tenderness yield ? 
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Who gave thee the plummet to flood-mark my soul, 

And find for its hidden resources their goal, 

Who taught thee, my Psyche! my power to control? 





I know not the secret—I know but my gain 
To find in thy sunlight a balm for my pain, 
To love thee and bless thee, in constant refrain. 


All happy with thee, Love, I smile at the years, 
Whose touch, while it gathered, has filtered my tears, 
Whose burden of carbon now crystal appears! 


O, sunset refulgent! O, close of the day! 
How purple your glory, how golden your ray, 
What gathered resplendence your heavens display! 


My palace uplifted is bathed in your light, 
Each window reflecting the gorgeous delight 
Of bright angels trooping to welcome the night. 


O Night, full of brilliants, with radiant queen, 
i charge you your brightest of powers to convene, 
Or, meted with mine, shall your splendors seem mean. 


My night is my noonday, my twilight my morn, 
As now on the hill-slope is happiuess born, 
And the ear of my harvest full-ripened to corn! 


Come, Queen of my evening, shine forth as you bless; 
Come out in your glory, your full tenderness, 
And approve to mankind my enraptured caress. 


Let Night see its folly, let Day see its shame— 
The lily turn paler, the rose hide its name,— 
As thou in thy graces shall rivals disclaim. 


Yet do as thou wilt, Love, with daisies compete,— 
All foolish ambition by wisdom defeat: 
Forever to me, Love, thy charms are complete. 


Yes, here in my palace, with thee for its queen, 
Nought vain or unholy its pulse can demean, 
Nor foot-print of pride in its halls be foreseen. 


The white-wing of peace is enfolding my life, 
Upbearing it far from the world’s futile strife, 
Blest, blest at the last, with my soul-twin—my wife! 
+ 
COMPTON FRIARS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL,” 
CHAPTER IV. 
PARTING AND STARTING. 








moment, by saying, “ You must come again 
when the strawberries are ripe.” All the 


So warmly we met and so fondly we parted, 

That which was the pleasanter I could not tell— 
The first look of welcome their sunny eyes darted, 

Or that kiss of friendship that blessed our farewell. 


How sorry I was to leave them all! 
But there was a “needs must ’—other 
guests were to take my place, and I was 
wanted at home. So, warm farewells were 
said, and dear Mrs. Hartlepool gave me 
something to look forward to at the last 





young people accompanied me to the 
lodge; they were in high spirits and most 
affectionate: their last word was, “Mind 
you come back at strawberry time!” 
We kept each other in sight as long as 
we could, exchanging expressive looks, 
and then I leant back in the coach, which, 
fortunately for me,was empty, and thought 
what a pleasant visit it had been. We 
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seemed to have leaped into intimate friend- 
ship, overstepping all preliminary formal- 
ities; I had pleasant memories of all, and 
especially of Mrs, Hartlepool; I wished 
every English home had some one like her. 
She was not weakly indulgent; her chil- 
dren feared as well as loved her; Urith as 
much as any. They did not put her off 
with eye-service; they would plead in 
defence of their own cause or opinion, but 
never rebel against her judgment, for it 
was held to be based on justice, good 
sense, and truth, 

The country looked very pretty in the 
twilight, and almost more so when lights 
began to glimmer in cottages, and turn- 
pike-houses, and small shops, and wayside 
inns. It was quite dark when we rattled 
over the London stones, which were shin- 
ing with wet mud that reflected the lamps 
and costermongers’ lanterns. The noise, 
movement, and bustle, exhilarated me, 
though I had only been away from it a 
month; and there was something home- 
like and familiar in the dirty but cheerful 
face of the old city, that made me think, 
“London, with all thy faults I love thee 
still.” To be sure, the air was raw and 
foggy, but that “mighty heart” made 
even my individual pulse beat quicker. 
Here, people crowding into a theatre— 
there, into a chapel—poor housewives bar- 
gaining for a cheap supper—grand shops 
brilliantly lit up—feeble rays from some 
solitary candle in kitchen or garret—tav- 
erns with flaming lights—I can see them 
all in the fire. 

I wonder if anybody but myself can 
take the least interest in all this, What 
does it signify? it interests me, so I shall 
continue to put it down. Some of these 
days my memory may fail; then I may be 
glad to read these trivial, fond records, 
But what if my sight should fail too? 
what if I outlive my interest in them? No 
matter; I have not done so yet. 

My father, finding I had not returned at 
the usual tea hour, had gone to his old 
crony Mr. Tremlett, a fellow-clerk and an 
old bachelor, with whom he occasionally 
played cribbage; somy mother and I had 
a long talk by ourselves; and how we did 
enjoy it! First, she exclaimed at my im- 
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proved looks, and at the many kind coun- 
try presents Mrs, Hartlepool had sent her: 
then she busied herself about my tea; 
then, with a pretence of work in her hand, 
but I with not even a pretence, we sat 
close to each other and to the fire and 
talked over everything, more especially 
that noteworthy deed without a name! 

It quite excited her—she amused me 
immensely, “ What did you say? what 
did he say? what did she say ? how did 
you look? how did you feel? were you 
not utterly surprised? had you the least 
inkling? Oh, those boys !—the impudence 
of their trick !—how they could ever look 
you in the face again !—what a good thing 
Mr. Hartlepool took it up so!—And what 
is Mr. Liddell like? describe him exactly.” 

I did so as faithfully as I could. 

“* Well,” said my mother, with a smoth- 
ered sigh, “ you did quite right, there can 
be no question about that—but it’s a pity 
he had to go to Demerara.” 

“Tf he had not, it would have made no 
difference in me,” said I, ‘And it would 
have made all the difference in him. I 
should never have heard from him.” 

“Oh, I cannot think that. Depend on 
it, he liked you from the moment he saw 
you through the window.” 

“T’m positive he didn’t,” said I, laughing. 
“ His look was anything but flattering.” 

“You couldn’t see well through the 
glass—and, besides, looks are not to be 
depended on. I daresay he thought it 
very good-natured of you to play, that 
Miss Hartlepool might dance.” 

“ Really, mother, that was very little 
to build a liking on.” 

“But it made a beginning, and first 
impressions go a great way. Very likely 
the Hartlepools talked a good deal about 
you when you were out of the room.” 

“Not the least likely,” said I, laugh- 
ing; “nota bit in theirway. They had 
plenty of more interesting things to talk 
about.” 

“ But, my dear! here was the effect— 
where was the cause? there must have 
been one somewhere.” 

“That we never shall know, and it is 
not of the least consequence. It was very 


droll, certainly—and embarrassing.” 
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“ That, it must have been,” said my 
good mother, laying her hand on mine 
and letting it rest there, After a pause, 
“We don’t want to get rid of you.” 

“Dear me, no, mother, I'm sure you 
don’t,” and I stroked her hand fondly. 
“That encouraged me to be so decided.” 

Looking earnestly into the fire, ghe 
said, “‘ It would have been a great lift for 
you,” 

“A lift I did not want;” and I was 
just going to add, “ don’t let us say any- 
thing to my father about it to-night,” 
when in he walked, 

“Soho, Miss Bessy! here you are,” 
said he, very cheerfully. ‘“‘ All the better 
for your holiday, I suppgse—?”’ 

“Peter!” interrupted my mother, “such 
a surprise!—Bessy has had an offer!—a 
very gcod one—” 

“ Hoity-toity,” said he, and began to 
whistle, with his back to the fire and his 
hands in his pockets. ‘ And who is the 
swain ?” 

So then it had to be all gone over 
again, and I had quite enough of it before 
I went to bed; but it was as well to 
have it over, My father was greatly 
tickled; he saw it differently from my 
mother—thought less of the lads’ imperti- 
nence and more of their fun, He was 
almost more surprised than she was, at “a 
moneyed man’s” acting in such a precipi- 
tate way, but set the idea of Demerara 
aside with decision; and there was an 
end of it—he hardly named it again, It 
was not so with my mother; I am sure 
she brooded on it, Well, and so did I; 
it did neither of us any good, except 
that it.made us sensible of our affection 
for each other, and that no merely 
worldly advantages would have recon- 
ciled us to the wrench that had been 
proposed to me. 

In twelve hours I was jogging on as 
usual, and very pleased to find myself at 
home, though with a tender feeling 
whenever I thought of Compton Friars, 
Dear Compton Friars! what were they 
about now, I asked myself. There would 
be little Edwy chattering to his papa, 
his mamma, his sisters, Timothy—any- 
body who would listen to him ;—there 
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would be Mrs. Hartlepool sedulously 
packing her husband’s sandwich-case ; 
the two youngest girls at their lesson, 
Helen practising, Marianne taking a run 
round the garden and returning in a glow 
—Urith in the study on the stairs, which 
was now dignified by the name of the 
Scriptorium,—ah! that reminded me I 
was her chargée daffaires. 

I was delighted to have something to 
do for her that she could not do for her- 
self. So as soon as my father was off to 
the brewery and my mother was at her 
housewifery, I dressed myself with some 
care and told her I had a commission to 
execute for Miss Hartlepool. 

My mind was pre-occupied by it, so 
that I did not notice anything unusual as 
I went along, though I afterwards re- 
membered one or two little things that 
did not strike me at the time. At length 
I reached the neighborhood of St. Paul's, 
where it had been pre-arranged that my 
first inquiries should be made, though 
the firm had only been chosen at random. 
I easily found the shop; inquired if I 
could speak to Mr, So-and-so, and was 
told he was engaged. I thought there 
could be no harm in waiting ; and waited 
a good while. Other people came and 
went, and seemed to laugh and gossip 
rather than transact business, Presently 
two gentlemen passed through the shop 
and went out. I said, “ Was thaf Mr. 
So-and-so?” and was told itwas. I was 
disappointed, and went away,soon to come 
to another bookseller’s. Here again I 
went in, and inquired if I could see one 
of the gentlemen of the firm, The shop- 
man replied very civilly, “ Mr. Frederick 
is at home—what name?” I thought it 
was no use withholding it, and said, rather 
drily, “Miss Lyon.” He bowed, went 
away, and presently returned, saying, 
Will you step into the counting-house?” 

In the counting-house a gentlemanlike 
young man on a tall stool at a tall desk, 
bowed and looked inquiringly at me. I 
felt rather fluttered, and said I had come 
to obtain some-information concerning the 
publication of a manuscript. He asked 
its nature, <A story, In three volumes? 
In one, Was the author known to the 
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public ® No: this was her first attempt. 
Did she wish to publish on her own ac- 
count? She wished to know what was 
the best way of publishing, being quite 
unacquainted with the subject. He 
smiled a little; and then, after a pause, 
told me good-naturedly enough, there 
were three ways of publisi.ing. The first 
and best was, to sell the copyright of 
your manuscript—if you could get any- 
body to buy it; the second was, for the 
publisher to undertake all the cost, and 
for the profits, if any, to be divided; the 
third was, to publish on your own ac- 
count, have all the cost and all the profit. 

This seemed very clear and satisfactory. 
I asked him if he would buy the copy- 
right. He smiled, and said his hands 
were full at present—his list was made 
up. .I asked him what would be the ex- 
pense of publishing on the author’s own 
account. He said, that depended; and 
taking up a pen, he made a neat little 
list of the items; so much per sheet, etc. 
I thanked him very much, and said I 
would forward it to my friend. He said 
he should be happy to print for her if she 
should decide to publish on her own ac- 
count, and bowed me out. I went away 
well satisfied with the result of our in- 
terview, and set him down for a very 
courteous young man. As I passed 
through the shop, the shopman looked 
hard ,at me. For anything he knew I 
was a genius of the first quality, about 
to burst upon the world. I heard some 
one say to him, carelessly, “A pretty 
fair day for the show.” 

“Very,” said he. 

I stopped short. “I beg your pardon,” 
said I, anxiously, “is this the day of the 
Lord Mayor's show?” 

“Yes, ma’am—always on the ninth of 
November.” 

“Dear me,” said I, in a panic, “and 
my way passes just across the line of 
procession. Perhaps I'd better wait.” 


“T should say you'd better go as fast 
as you can, ma’am—the crowd will get 
worse and worse.” 

T lost no time in following his advice. 
The back streets and lanes were quiet 
enough—much more so than usual, I 
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flattered myself I should escape the pro- 
cession. 

All at once I stepped right into it, 
The reason the back streets were so 
empty was, that everybody had deserted 
them for the show. There were the 
bells clanging, trumpets blowing, heralds 
in gloth of gold, trained bands, banners, 
men in armor, and I know not what 
all. In the distance loomed the state 
coach, like a prodigious vat upon wheels, 
with its allegorical paintings and sculp- 
tures, glorious with varnish and gold; 
within it the Lord Mayor in his robes, 
the Lady Mayoress in feathers and span- 
gles, the mall-bearer, the big sword, the 
chaplain—in the distance the sheriffs 
with their rich equipages and liveries, 
reminding of the palmy days of the great 
Livery Companies. Nowonder the peo- 
ple huzzaed, 

But I was in any mood but a jocund 
one—like a hunted mouse, seeking for 
some aperture of escape, and finding 
none. I gazed for one moment and 
turned back—but there was a dense 
crowd behind me that had rushed from 
the back streets ina moment. They not 
only clused my way of escape, but jerked 
me forward and bore me along the princi- 
pal thoroughfare. So there was I, like a 
frightened straw, (if there could be such 
a thing) borne along the swollen current! 

In about three minutes, however, as I 
was being hurried past some offices, with 
an open lobby, I managed to step just 
within the door-way,as a gentleman, lock- 
ing his counting-house door, was coming 
out. It was Mr. Liddell! He looked as 
startled as Idid, and a good deal more put 
out. 

“Miss—-!" he could not recollect my 
name. “What! in the Lord Mayor's 
show?” 

“Thad no ideal—I have been taken 
by surprise,” I faltered. 

‘So I should think,” said he, laughing a 
little. ‘ Dear me, it is uncomfortable for a 
lady—have you no one to take care of 
you?” 

“No: it was my own inadvertence— 
my stupidity—” 

“Would you like to step in here?” 
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said he, rather awkwardly; “I’m going 
away, and my house-heeper will take 
care of you,” 

“No, thank you, not on any account; 
I must go home directly—they will be 
so frightened if I am late,” 

“You must let me just see you across, 
then,” said he, “directly the crowd will 
let us.” 

All this was said in raised voices, there 
was such an abominable noise. I believe 
he felt quite as uncomfortable as I did. 
He watched like a hawk for an opening, 
and, directly there was one, piloted me 
across, very efficiently, and a little way 
down the opposite street. Stopping at 
the first corner, he said, “ Well, then, I 
suppose we must part here. You wish 
me a safe voyage, I hope?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed,” I said with em- 
phasis, “I thought you had sailed.” 

“Sail to-morrow,” said he, and paused, 
“Well, good-bye—God bless you;” and 
shook hands and left me, 

My heart beat fast, because of the sur- 
prise, and the previous flurry, and many 
reasons; but one thing I felt forcibly 
borne in on me—that I was very glad I 
was not going with him! 

His ship sailed the next day. I learned 
it from my father, who saw a newspaper 
at the brewery. 

Some months afterwards I was a 
good deal shocked by my father’s saying 
one evening, “Mr, Liddell’s ship has 
never been heard of, Bessy; it is supposed 
she is lost. What a good thing, my dear, 
that you were not on board!” 

CHAPTER VY. 


HELPING A FRIEND. 


How various their employments whom the world 
Calls idle !- and who justly, in return, 
Esteem that busy world an idler too, 


When I told my mother the events of 
the morning, she said, “‘ Why, you are al- 
ways having adventures! ” which amused 
me, because I had been accustomed to 
think I never had an adventure in my 
life. She evidently thought that Mr. 
Liddell and I might have improved our 
chance meeting more than we had done. 

I said, ‘Why, he did the very thing 
I wauted! saw me through my difficulty, 
and then went away.” 
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Without thinking any more about him, 
I began a letter to Urith, telling her all 
Mr. Frederick had said, as exactly as I 
could, and assuring her it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to continue to act for 
her if I could do so to her satisfaction. 

Urith wrote in great glee by return 
of post. She thanked me much more 
warmly than there was occasion for, con- 
doled with me for falling in with the pro- 
cession, and could not help saying some- 
thing droll about the way I had got out 
of it. She would have liked to sell her 
copyright, (who would not?) but 
thought the second plan wonderfully 
disinterested on the publisher’s part, be- 
cause she would get half the profits for 
only the trouble of writing; whereas, they 
would get only half the profits for all the 
risk and trouble of printing. But then, 
on the third plan, she would have all the 
profits, and only the expenses to pay! 
It will be observed how ingeniously she 
distributed the word “ only.” 

My mother, looking up at me from her 
work, said, ‘‘ It seems to me that both of 
you make very sure of selling all the 
copies. How do you know that people 
will buy?” 

I said I supposed the book ,would go 
off like other books, if people liked it, 
My mother looked dubious, and said she 
hoped Miss Hartlepool would not get to 
throwing away her money on a chance, 
People were often drawn into difficulties 
by embarking in such things, 

“Such things,” indeed! I knew my 
dear mother had had no literary expe- 
rience whatever—not éven an interview 
with Mr. Frederick—so her opinion of 
the matter had not much weight with 
me, whatever might be my value for it 
in general. 

Urith, held back by her prudent mam- 
ma, (more by token, she had not pocket- 
money enough to embark in the expen- 
ses herself) was directed by her to ask 
me to make further inquiries among the 
trade. How did we know Mr. Frede- 
rick was as good as he should be, and 
certain not to take advantage of inexpe- 
rienced genius? We had better consult 
other houses. So to other houses I went, 
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gradually acquiring more self-possession, 
and making my inquiries more purpose- 
like and technical; and found the task a 
pleasurable one, with the additional fla- 
vor of serving my friend, In fine, we 
had good reason to believe that Mr, Fre- 
derick was an upright, honorable man, I 
was so glad of it, for the credit of the 
trade, as well as of my skill in physiog- 
nomy! As, with all his willingness to 
oblige the ladies, he could not be brought 
to the point of buying the manuscript, 
Urith was obliged to make choice of an 
alternative ; and her father being taken 
into her counsels, though professing him- 
self as ignorant as a baby of that sort of 
.thing, the bold step was at length ven- 
tured on, after much comparison of esti- 
mates, etc., of printing on her own account. 

The reader (if I ever have one) will here 
say, “ Of course the poor girl burnt her 
fingers.” No such “of course” in the 
ease, though I believe it often happens. 
The book came out in a pretty little vol- 
ume, and sold; and after paying Mr. 
Frederick, Urith found that she had net- 
ted £60! 

That was a delight and a triumph! 
Of course we all thought Urith had found 
the philosepher’s stone, though we were 
not philosophers who thought so. It 
was pleasant to witness the good girl's 
modest elation—there may be such a 
thing, though it sounds contradictory 
—for she was undeniably elated; but 
most at having found, as she thought, a 
sure dnd honorable way of independence 
and of doing good. She was much sur- 
prised at her success, and did not think 
she had deserved it, for she said she knew 
her story was full of faults she could not 
mend ; she thought people had been easi- 
ly pleased. 

Of course I was as delighted as could 
be at the success of my mission. Mrs. 
Hartlepool expressed her sense of my 
good offices by sending me a very pretty 
writing-case, completely fitted up. In 
thanking her for it, I assured her I had 
expected nothing of the sort—the trouble 
had been a pleasure. If I had known 
she wished to send me anything, I should 
have asked for acopy of the book. And 
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that came too, with my name written in 
it, in Urith’s prettiest hand. 

In the course of my inquiries, it had 
secretly amused me to be continually 
taken by the booksellers for the author- 
ess herself, instead of her friend. It 
struck me, Why should I not be one, 
now I know so many details? The 
sufficient reason suggested itself, Be- 
cause I have nothing to write about, and 
if I had, I should not know how to write 
it. Nay, but, thought I again, there 
must be plenty of unused subjects, and as 
for knowing how to write, that must 
come by study and practice. It seemed 
to me that study must come first, and 
that I must acquaint myself with the 
styles of others, before I tried to form 
one of my own. And this set me on 
reading with apurpose, which I have con- 
tinued all these long years, It did not 
lead to any immediate result, but I gra- 
dually accumulated materials, almost all 
of which I have since turned to account, 
and I think my mind, such as it is, owes 
more to that winter than to any other. 


CHAPTER VI. 
STRAWBERRY TIME, 


When the months of spring are fied, 
Thither let us bend our walk. 
Lurking berries ripe and red 
Then will hang on every stalk, 
Each within its leafy bower, 
And for that promise, spare the flower. 
WORDSWORTH. 


What pretty, poetical ways there were 
of old, of indicating the seasons! “The 
time of first-ripe grapes,” “ of the pome- 
granates budding,” “ the time of figs was 
not yet,” “the time of the singing of 
birds,” 

With what pleasure I saw alittle pottle 
of early strawberries on the fruit-stall 
under the brewery-wall! Mrs. Hartle- 
pool had kindly said, “‘ You must come 
again when the strawberries are ripe; ” 
and the last ery of the children had been, 
“Remember strawberry time!” That 
time was come now, and I wondered 
whether the invitation would be repeated. 

Yes, indeed! I need not have been 
afraid, for Mrs, Hartlepool never forgot 
her promises or engagements, The day 
was named; it was very kind of her, for 
people were coming and going as they do 
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jn a pantomime ; the scene was continu- 
ally changing—the house always full; for 
there were many besides me who liked to 
visit Compton Friars in strawberry time. 

I arrived at mid-day; there was no 
one to meet me at the lodge, which was 
a disappointment; but when I reached 
the house, the mystery explained itself, 
for a large party of visitors were driving 
off; and my friends came forward to wel- 
come me, At first it had seemed to me 
there were more of them than usual ; they 
were all in good health and good spirits, 
and gave me a mostaffectionate greeting. 

Urith soon carried me off to my old 
chamber on the wall, which looked fami- 
liar and delightful, and had had the black 
skirting- board painted white, and a new 
lock put to the door, not of the windmill 
construction. A fresh-gathered rose was 
in a flower-glass on the toilette, 

Urith sat down to talk to me while I 
was unpacking. 

“ What a good friend you have been to 
me!” said she, heartily; “I shall always 
be grateful to you.” 

“Pray don’t think of it—I was de- 
lighted to be of service,” 

“Oh, I shall, I assure you. The book 
is out of print now, and a second edition 
is talked of, but not at my own expense. 
Dr. Grey, who has been so friendly all 
along, says that would never do, and has 
got his own publishers to undertake the 
next edition on the division-of-profits 
system.” 

“That will be very nice,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Urith, dubiously ; “only I 
shall have but half, instead of all. Still 
they take all the loss, if there is any,” 
(with a little laugh at the unlikelihood), 
“And the little thing has been review- 
ed!—there have been two very approving 
though short notices—a third was rather 
ill-natured.” 

“There will always be some to find 
fault, if a thing is ever so well done,” 
said I, 

“Yes, and of course a first work is not 
perfection, though they didn't know it 
was my first. I should like a few words 
of quiet explanation—however, it’s no 
great matter,” 
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“Very likely the critic has never writ- 
ten anything half as good.” 

“Perhaps not; and at any rate I hope 
my second work will put my first in the 
shade—for I'm at it again, Bessy!” 

‘*T was sure you would be,” cried I, 
with enthusiasm, ‘ What is it about?” 

“A higher flight, this time—but I shall 
not divulge the secret yet,” said she, 
laughing. “ And it requires a good deal 
of reading up, which Miss Harbledown 
says will be a certain good, at any rate.” 

“Miss Harbledown—who is she?” 

“Don’t you know we have a gover- 
ness?” 

“ No, indeed!” 

“How curious we should not have told 
you! Jam not under her, of course, but 
I like her very well as a friend. We get 
on very well together, though she has 
some curious points. I shalliike to know 
what you think of her.” 

I[now remembered some one vanishing 
in the distance as I entered the house, 
who had impressed me with a sense that 
the family was larger than usual, 

“Tt was found,” pursued Urith, “ that 
my writing now took up so much time, 
that I could not give undivided attention 
to the lessons ; so mamma told papa that 
unless I gave up authorship, we had bet- 
ter have a governess than that our tem- 
pers should be too much tried or the les- 
She feared I should 
hate the one and hold to the other. Papa 
said there was no reason why I should 
cease to cultivate a natural gift, (O 
Bessy, they are so very kind to me!) and 
that if mamma could find a nice, sensible 
governess at a moderate salary, she might 
So, after some trouble, she 
found Miss Harbledown, who is not ac- 
complished, but she brings the young ones 
on very nicely. She is strict, but they 
are fond of her,” 

Here the two-o’clock dinner-bell rang 
loudly, 

‘« That’s for us,” said Urith, starting up, 
“That’s one of the family arrangements 
to which Miss Harbledown objects, She 
says two o’clock is neither one thing nor 
the other,” 

When we entered the dining-room, we 
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engage her. 
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found all the family assembled. F was 
introduced to Miss Harbledown, who 
gave me such an investigating look, that 
for some time I had such a consciousness 
of being examined as to be unable to do 
the same thing by her in a less obvious 
manner, When I did so, my inference 
was that she might be a little over thirty ; 
her person was massive, her countenance 
determined, but shrewd and good-humor- 
ed; her manner occasionally abrupt, her 
discourse savoring of pedantry, but fluent 
and entertaining. She seemed to like Mrs. 
Hartlepool, but treated her as an equal, 
not with deference. 

“Miss Harbledown is peculiar,” Mrs. 
Hartlepool afterwards said to me, “ but 
she has very good points. I believe her 
to be thoroughly conscientious, and she 
is certainly bringing the girls forward. 
Edwy remains under Urith’s care; it is 
good for them both, but her sisters were 
gettingrather toomuch forher. Thetwo 
eldest were learning almost faster than 
she could teach ; she could not have kept 
ahead of them much longer, and the 
youngest took up rather too much time. 
By mutual consent, the lessons were get- 
ting shorter and shorter every day; so 
that it was high time,” said Mrs. Har- 
tlepool, laughing, “to have a governess.” 

“A very good plan for all parties,” 
said I. 

“Why, yes, since this has been a pros- 
perous year to Mr. Hartlepool; otherwise 
we could not have afforded it. But it 
would ruin the children to come to a 
stand-still or go backward. Miss Harble- 
down, though she has solid attainments, 
is not accomplished, therefore she accepts 
a salary of £60.” . 

So here was Urith getting £60 for a 
book, and, by devoting herself to author- 
ship, necessitating the hire of a governess 
at £60 a year! I don’t say whether it 
was right or wrong. : 

Directly after dinner a foray was made 
on the strawberry beds, ostensibly to 
gather strawberries for tea, but at least 
as many were eaten on the spot as car- 
ried in-doors, and amid such laughing and 
chattering! Miss Harbledown was as 
busy and merry as any. I liked her for 
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that! Shesaid, “ When you work, work; 
when you play, play,” was her maxim, 
I thought ita very good one. And there 
were such noble strawberry-beds, and 
such enormous strawberries! Eat as 
many as we could, they would hardly be 
missed, 

Eva, sitting on her heels under a brown 
umbrella, looked like a great mushroom, 
Mrs. Hartlepool talked of setting us all 
to gather strawberries for preserving, 
some day. Meanwhile, she and Blanche 
were filling a little basket with fruit, 
which was afterwards covered with green 
leaves, and then sent by Edwy to a poor 
sick girl in the village. Edwy said not 
a word about being despatched on this 
errand while the rest remained eating; 
but Mrs. Hartlepool gave him an addi- 
tional helping of fruit at tea-time, without 
note or comment. 

After tea we had a delightful walk of 
an hour or more. We meta little fellow 
who could hardly toddle, with something 
closely hugged in his pinafore. When 
asked what it was, he said, “a rabbit.” 

3ut on Blanche’s obtaining a glimpse of 

it, it proved to be a hedgehog. Blanche 
said, ‘‘ Nasty thing!” and started back; 
but Marianne said, “ Not nasty at all. I 
defend the character of the hedgehog. 
He rids us of snails, slugs, and black bee- 
tles.” 

“ Marianne, you always say everything 
is of use,” said Blanche. ‘“ Of what use 
are black beetles ?” 

“To feed hedgehogs,” said Marianne, 
readily. 

On our return, every one got some- 
thing useful to do, while there was read- 
ing aloud—an improving book, of course, 

Ten pages each was the allotted por- 
tion; fifty pages were thus soon got 
through, with little fatigue to the readers, 
and certainly none to the listeners. To 
make the thing complete, Miss Harble- 
down should have examined us, to prove 
how much we remembered, But she ab- 
stained from this cruelty. 

Her own attention was caught by some 
fancy-work of mine—with the pencil, not 
needle. 

“That’s ingenious!” said she, rising 
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and coming quite close. “How do you 
doit? Ha! Isee. It seems quite easy. 
It is new and pretty. Did you invent it? 
Then you are very ingenious. I don’t 
possess the creative faculty myself. Come 
here, my dears, and see what Miss Lyon 
js doing. It is not difficult. I see the 
trick of it, ingenious though it be. I be- 
lieve I could do it.” 

“Would you like to try ?” said I, ris- 
ing, and offering her my paint-brush, 

“Thank you. I should like it very 
much—” sitting down to it with zeal. 
Then followed a profound silence, except 
that she unconsciously breathed very 


hard, “ Humph—it is not quite as easy 
as it appears. There seems a little 
knack—” 


’ 


“Done with a spring, somehow,” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool, smiling. 

“Tt only wants a little practice. One 
must give one’s thoughts to it, I see, 
as in everything else. I could do it if I 
gave the time. Thank you, Miss Lyon,” 
rising and returning the brush. 

“T am sure you could,” said I, “TI 
wasawkward at first. It is hardly worth 
your attention, but if you like to learn, I 
am sure I could soon teaeh you.” 

“Do you mean that you will?” said 
she, quickly, and quite a pretty expres- 
sion came into her gray eyes. “You 
don’t mind making it common?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Bessy, that is very nice of you,” said 
Mrs. Hartlepool. “I very much dislike 
exclusiveness.” 

“ And this being your own invention, 
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Ir was about the middle of May that 
we arrived at Samara, a city of about 
40,000 inhabitants, situated on the high 
sloping eastern bank of the Volga, just 
where that river, after having made a 
sharp turn to the east, bends back again 
tothe west. We were intending to go 
still further east, to Orenburg, and per- 
haps into Asia, and stopped here for 
a day, in order to procure our ta- 
rantass and to provide ourselves with 
eatables for our journey of 300 miles 
across the country. We knew that we 
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you might take out a patent,” said Urith, 
laughing, 

I laughed too, and said, “It would 
never be worth while. What time will 
suit you?” 

“What time will suit you?” 

“Oh, any time.” 

“Thank you very much, Then, twelve 
o’clock. I always let the children havea 
run in the garden at that hour. Proceed 
we now, my dears, with Charles the Fifth.” 

Next morning I was awoke by sounds 
less sweet than song of birds,— of scales, 
single and double, major and minor, stead- 
ily practised from half-past six to half- 
past seven, for such had been the decree 
of Miss Harbledown. As soon as one 
captive was released, another took her 
place, till breakfast. 

Afterwards, at about eleven o’clock, a 
gentlemanly young man, on a very indif- 
ferent horse, rode up to the door, was 
shown into the drawing-room, and gave 
music-lessons for two hours; after which 
he partook of a mutton-chop and glass of 
wine, had a little cheerful small-talk with 
Mrs. Hartlepool, and then remounted his 
pony. He came once a week from a 
neighboring town, and seemed a good 
master, 

“Tt is as much as my head will stand,” 
explained Mrs, Hartlepool, “in addition 
to all that strumming in the morning, 
which I hear all the time. Mr. Hartle- 
pool and I do not consider music the one 
thing needful, but really I’m afraid a good 
many parents do, judging from the time 
they make their children give up to it.” 
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should find nothing at the villages we 
should pass, and therefore laid in a good 
stock of roast-beef, fowls, boiled sterlet, 
bread and butter. Samara is a commer- 
cial town of but few years’ growth, and 
there is nothing in it to see except that 
which characterizes all Russian towns— 
wide dusty streets, and well-built stuc- 
coed houses. My companion, Vasili 
Alexeitch, was a well-to-do Moscow mer- 
chant, a tall, spare man of about fifty, 
He was sharp, shrewd, and had all the 
instincts of a trader. For a merchant he 
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was unusually well educated, and though 
he knew no language but Russian, he 
knew that well, and was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its history and literature, 
and could repeat many passages of Push- 
kin and Koltsot. He had for his own 
amusement studied anatomy and medi- 
cine, and had a practical knowledge and 
knack which were very serviceable in 
travelling. He had never been abroad, 
but there was no part of Russia that he 
had not seen. He had made the journey 
to Orenburg a dozen times, and knew 
every inch of the route, and, only the 
year before, had been to Tashkent, and 
even to Kokan. He was good-natured 
and cheerful, and in every respect a de- 
sirable travelling companion. I had also 
taken along my servant, Arkadi, chiefly 
as company, for I did not exactly know 
whether I should meet with Vasili Alex- 
eitch, but he proved of some slight ser- 
vice to us, though by no means indispen- 
sable. 

The road from Samara to Orenburg is 
the chief highway to Asia, and over it all 
the traffic with Turkestan and Central 
Asia is carried on, It is therefore one of 
the best in Russia, and, as it passes over a 
level country, is easily kept in order. There 
are two modes of conveyance—by post or 
by diligence. The post is a government 
establishment, and, armed with a podoro- 
zhnaya or pass, one can take a relay of 
fresh horses at each station, about twenty 
versts (15 miles) apart—at the rate of two 
and a half kopecks per verst for each horse. 
You travel in your own carriage, or in a 
simple open cart without springs, called 
a telega, for which you pay a trifle more, 
and which you change at every station. 
The diligence is a private affair, and you 
are furnished with a tarantass, for which 
and for the horses you pay at starting. 
The horses, of course, are also, changed, 
though the stations do not always coin- 
cide with the post-stations. The taran- 
tass is a huge covered vehicle supported 
on two long bars which are a substitute 
for springs, with a box for the driver. 
The baggage is placed inside, and then the 
bottom is thickly covered with straw, over 
which a carpet is spread, if you happen 
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to have one, and with one or two pillows 
it is very comfortable. The Russians 
usually travel lying down, on long jour- 
neys, so they do not then feel so much 
the jolts, and become less tired. We pre- 
ferred to go by diligence, and secured an 
excellent well-built tarantass resting on 
rather longer bars than usual, and thus 
with more spring, and had a team of three 
horses harnessed abreast, or troika. The 
middle horse is harnessed between the 
shafts, in the Russian way, with the duga 
or arch of wood over his neck; the other 
two are more loosely attached, and run 
or gallop, while the middle one trots. To 
the duga is fastened a bell, which is use- 
ful in winter to frighten the wolves, but 
in summer serves only as company to the 
driver. The harness was very rough, and 
was usually composed of old worn straps, 
and pieces of rope eked out with twine. 
The horses were small Cossack or Kirghiz 
horses, tough and wiry, and able to go 
very fast if the mud is not too deep and 
the driver not too lazy. 

We finally got off at about six o’clock 
in the evening, and set off at a rapid 
pace up the hill, the sides and summit of 
which are covered with innumerable 
windmills, huddled close together. Their 
long skinny arms were pointing in all 
directions, and some seemed to be waving 
us good-bye. We quickly lost our last 
view of the Volga, and began to descend 
the hill on the other side, and were soon 
going rapidly along a broad smooth road 
with fields of beans and of rye on either 
side. The air was cool and fresh, and the 
sun was setting behind us and filling all 
the landscape with a golden glow. As far 
as I could see, on every side, extended a 
bright green plain, cultivated only at the 
roadsides, without a tree or a house to 
break the view. At sunset we reached 
the first station, Alexievsk, a little village 
at 27 versts from Samara. We turned 
down the broad grassy street, silvered in 
places with a species of potentilla, to the 
hut that served for the station. It is the 
discomfort of travelling by diligence, that 
the stations are only ordinary peasants’ 
huts, The post-stations are good houses, 
with clean rooms and comfortable sofas 
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on which it is possible to sleep. While 
the horses were being changed we went 
in and made a hasty but very hearty meal 
of bread and sterlet. But when we came 
out again to our carriage we found that 
there was an overflow not far off that we 
could not cross before daylight, and that 
we would have to sleep in our carriage on 
the banks of the stream, or stay where we 
were. After much deliberation and talk, 
we thought it the best course to stay in 
the hut for the night, and take a very early 
start the next morning. 

Thoroughly refreshed by my ride and 
my supper, I was just in the mood to enjoy 
the scene. The dark low huts, with their 
carved gables and thatched roofs, stood 
out against the orange sky, where, away 
in the west, a faint silvery new moon was 
about to set. Down at the end of the 
wide green street, from which rose a faint 
but delicious perfume, I saw the gleaming 
expanse of the river Samara, swollen by 
the spring floods; and beyond it a bound- 
less hazy distance. A crowd of boys were 
engaged in the inspection of our tarantass, 
and further on were groups of girls sing- 
ing the last refrains of the khorovod, that 
monotonous dance which goes on every 
holiday evening in the villages, and whose 
lugubrious strains and minor cadences 
linger pleasantly in one’s memory. I 
walked down to the river-bank, and was 
joined by two small boys, who, hoping 
probably for the kopeaks which they got, 
were very willing to sing me as many Rus- 
sian songs as I wanted. But people in 
the country go to bed early, and as we 
walked back there was no one to be seen, 
and I went to my bed—a piece of felt 
thrown over an old mattress, permeated 
through and through with the delight of 
the steppe, and too tired to trouble myself 
about the hardness or the cleanliness of 
my resting-place. 

At half-past two, in the gray twilight, 
we started off again, sleepy, cold and hun- 
gry, and in less than an hour reached the 
overflow of the River Kinel, a branch of 
the Samara, which we were to be ferried 
Over; as we drew near the bank we saw 
the remains of a fire, and a brown heap 
on the grass unrolled itself and proved to 
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be the ferrymen, who were sleeping there. 
We had to alight, and the horses were 
taken from the tarantass, and all were put 
on a rude flat-boat, to be rowed across the 
river. The water was perhaps 12 or 15 
feet deep, and our way led among the 
small trees which grew in the meadows 
on the riverside and which had only their 
upper branches out of water, covered with 
fresh, bright-green foliage. The east had 
turned from gray to purple, and from pur- 
ple to red, and the sun now rose before 
us. Our driver was a Circassian, but a 
Christian ; and as the first rays struck him, 
he turned to the east, crossed and pros- 
trated himself three times, and said his 
morning prayer. Just then, too, a cuckoo 
began to sing, the first I ever heard. The 
Kinel was so swollen that it was a long 
time before we reached the other side, 
as we were going down stream all the 
time. After we had got again into our 
tarantass, we came to three or four hol- 
lows filled with water, which we succeed- 
ed in fording, though the water was al- 
most up to the floor of our vehicle. After 
going a few versts further we came to the 
next station, Bobrofka, where we stopped 
for tea. The village is like the majority 
of Russian villages—neither better nor 
worse—and the station, as before, was 
merely a peasant’s hut. Whatever the 
poverty of the owner, one is always sure 
of finding a water-boiler for the tea. This 
was soon boiling, and our tea wes quickly 
made. On the rough walls of this cabin 
were a variety of drawings, some made 
with a pencil, and some rude attempts in 
water-colors. One was a picture of St. 
George and the Dragon, and the rest were 
representations of the Virgin and Child, 
copied from the ordinary images, or from 
the coarse lithographs that are so common 
among the peasantry. The woman who 
was rocking her child to sleep, on a piece 
of board suspended from the roof which 
answered the purpose of a cradle, told us 
that they were made by her son, asleepy- 
looking boy of fourteen, We woke him 
up—he was lying on the brick stove—and 
began to question him a little. He had 
had no instruction whatever, except ad- 
vice and encouragement from the priest, 
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but showed some skill, and a great desire 
to be taught. We advised him to stop 
copying these wretched daubs, and to 
begin to draw the furniture of the room, 
a cart, or even the hens, which were walk- 
ing about on the floor. When I came 
back three weeks later, he showed me 
some new sketches which he had made 
from nature, which were a great improve- 
ment on the old. 

By the time we had finished our scanty 
meal of bread, cold meat, and tea, the 
horses had been changed, the axles 
greased, and we were ready to start. 
The driver, of course, was new, for the 
old one always goes back to the last sta- 
tion with the horses, I mounted up to 
the driver’s seat to get a better view of 
the country. The steppe was not per- 
fectly level, but slightly rolling, so that 
the prospect was not very extensive. The 
plains were covered with a short thick 
grass of a bright emerald tint, though in 
the neighborhood of the villages there 
were patches of cultivated land on either 
side of the road. There was not a tree 
to be seen, except as we approached a 
river-bottom, where we saw in the dis- 
tance a growth of low young birches, 
elms, and poplars. There seemed to be 
many flowers within a limited range of 
species, several cruciferous plants, includ- 
ing the common shepherd's-purse, a few 
dandelions and buttercups, but chiefly 
dark purple anemones, the light pink, 
fragrant valerian, and the single flower- 
ing almond. In ordinary seasons, by 
the end of June the grass is completely 
burned and dried up by the sun, and the 
general aspect is one of desolation and 
barrenness, At this time, nothing could 
be more beautiful. I did not feel that 
sense of loneliness and insignificance with 
which most travellers in the steppe have 
been impressed, but, on the contrary, my 
spirits rose at each step, and I could have 
lingered contentedly for a month in that 
clear, bracing air, with the bright sun 
and brilliant blue sky overhead, and the 
green level plain all about me. This in- 
vigorating sensation which the steppe 
made on me did not wear off, but rather 
increased as I went on; at my journey’s 
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end I was always anxious to return; and 
I now look back to those few days on the 
steppe as the sweetest and most poetic 
which I have ever passed. When one 
feels the charm of simple nature, he is sel- 
dom lonely ; and here there was, besides, 
plenty of life. There were not many 
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birds, but yet we often saw a few crows + 


and magpies, and once a curious black 
bird with a hornlike crest. There were 
numbers of a little brown marmot, called 
suzlik, who looked from their burrows at 
the roadside, or ran hastily away and dis- 
appeared as we approached. In South 
Russia, the suzliks are so numerous as to 
be a great pest to the farmer, on account 
of their depredations among the grain- 
fields, Lately they have been systemati- 
cally persecuted, the Provincial Diets hav- 
ing offered bounties for their extermina- 
tion, 

As the road we were travelling is the 
great highway to Central Asia, we were 
seldom quite alone. I donot think there 
was a single half-hour in which we did 
not meet some one—sometimes a peasant 
or two, sometimes the post from Oren- 
burg, an officer travelling express, or a 
party of soldiers convoying some train; 
sometimes long wagon-trains of merchan- 
dise sent from Samara, and sometimes 
loads of cotton which had been brought by 
camels from Bukhara and Khiva. Once 
we came up to three carriages with out- 
riders, which were going our way. They 
were advancing very slowly, and made a 
great deal of dust, yet our driver lingered 
and made no attempt to pass them. I 
urged him to go on, but he put me off, and 
finally told me that it was some general, 
and that they would kill him if he passed. 
I tried to show him the nonsense of that, 
but he was imperturbable; at last, when 
I had solemnly assured him that I myself 
was much higher in rank than a general, 
and had promised him an extra drink- 
money, he whipped up and passed by, 
though evidently with some misgiving 
and trepidation. I afterwards found out 
that it was a gentleman taking a sick wife 
and his family to a kumys-cure, or place 
where the liquor made from mare’s milk 
is used to treat consumptives. 
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At the little village of Bogftii Umét 
we had to be ferried over the river Sa- 
marka, which was here rather wide, and 
ran with a swift current at the foot of a 
bluff in which the steppe ended. The 
river-bottom was full of trees, and under 
them I found many lilies-of-the-valley. 
Bogatii Umet is a thriving village, with 
alarge, pretty, white-walled, green-roofed 
church, a grist-mill, a brandy distillery, 
and the neat-looking mansion of a large 
proprietor set among the trees on the 
top of the bank, In the cabin where we 
waited for our horses we found four or 
five women spinning a coarse blue cotton 
cloth. 

After leaving Bogatii Umet we passed 
through a tract which was covered with 
bushes of spirsea of the species known in 
our gardens as bridal-wreath, the long 
branches of which, covered with white 
flowers, were very beautiful. It was in- 
termixed with a yellow-flowered plant 
somewhat like gorse. Toward evening, 
taking the advice of the station-master 
at Moika, we made a short cut over alow 
elevation called the Lisia Gori, or Fox 
Hills, where there was no road at all, and 
barely a track through the grass, In 
general, our drivers preferred the grass 
to the road, and made continual zigzags 
to each side wherever the grass appeared 
a little softer or the soil a little firmer. 
As long as we kept the telegraph line in 
sight—-that index of civilization—we knew 
where we were. On the Lisia Gori we 
had a magnificent sunset. To the north 
there were low dark-blue hills, and an- 
other just under the sun; the sky was of 
a pale turquoise tint, changing through 
green to yellow in the west, while in the 
southwest dark clouds were massed up, 
which threw a shade in that direction on 
the emerald greengof the steppe. 

We reached Buzultik, the great resting- 
place of the journey, about midnight; 
but we stopped only long enough for 
supper, and went on. I had an opportu- 
nity of walking about the town on my 
return, Buzuluk is a district town of 
9,000 inhabitants, just at the junction of 
the little river Buzuluk with the Samara, 
and about 100 miles from the city of Sa- 
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mara, It has several churches, a monag- 
tery, a few shops, a hotel—such as it is— 
anda very good post-station. The streets 
are wide, but the houses are small, and 
nearly allof wood. The place has a thriv- 
ing trade in grain, tallow, and hides, and 
has a good prospect for the future. Two 
railways have been projected, the first of 
which will be finished in a couple of 
years: one will join Buzuluk with Samara, 
and the other will go to the north through 
Buguruslén and Bugulma till it meets 
the river Kama, All of this government 
of Samara is very fertile, and the north- 
ern part is wooded; but as the streams 
are small there is difficulty in getting the 
produce to market, I saw many peasants’ 
farm-yards, where there were stacks of 
grain five and six years old. The soil is 
everywhere a rich loam, perfectly black, 
of immense fertility, and there is so much 
of it that the Government sells it at a ruble 
the desyatine (about 35 cents the acre), 
and the Bashkirs are selling their steppe, 
which extends from Buzuluk to Oren- 
burg, for 25 kopecks the desyatine (about 
9 cents the acre). No wonder the Rus- 
sian peasants regard this region as a sort 
of Paradise and all want to emigrate 
there. Unfortunately it suffers, along 
the line T travelled, from want of wood. 

We reached the village of Totzkoe early 
in the morning, which, like most of the 
villages between Buzuluk and Orenburg, 
is a station of Cossacks or Kazéks, as 
their name should be pronounced. After 
a certain number of years’ service the 
Kazak soldier is put on furlough, and 
remains so, unless he is needed in a war, 
These villages were inhabited almost 
exclusively by retired and furloughed 
Kazak soldiers and their families. There 
is, however, no danger which they are 
set to guard against, and none is to be 
apprehended. This region is perfectly 
safe, and it is many years since a murder 
or robbery of any kind has taken place, 
I had taken along a pistol in case of need, 
but did not find it necessary even to load 
it. The black soil now became thinner, 
and showed in places the underlying red 
sand. Owing to the recent rains there 
were many deep gulleys and curious 
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round holes along the roadside, The 
grass was of a much brighter green, ow- 
ing to an abundant admixture of sorrel, 
but shorter and interspersed with sedge. 
The flowers were much the same as before, 
with a plentiful addition of southernwood. 
The ‘people here were herdsmen, with 
large flocks of sheep and cattle, and raised 
but little grain. I hated the sight of a 
village, for the road, whenever it ap- 
proached one, was a slough of sticky 
mud, through which we could only pass 
with great difficulty. Owing to the want 
of wood there were very few wooden 
houses: nearly all were built of sun-dried 
bricks, sometimes with the addition of a 
few stones. The only fuel was cakes of 
dried dung: when burned, it gives out a 
strong ammoniacal odor which is exces- 
sively disagreeable, I found it impossi- 
ble to take any tea in their huts on account 
of this smell, which made my head ache. 
The calves, sheep, and fowls, running 
about the floor, and the other curious 
sights, had no effect on my stomach. In 
one village I saw all the girls and women 
of the place engaged in preparing this 
peculiar fuel. The dung was carted to a 
place at the edge of the village, and then 
mixed with water and stamped on by 
the barefooted girls, with skirts tied up 
above their knees, till it was of a sticky 
consistency. They then placed it in small 
oblong moulds, and then turned it out an 
oblong cake to dry in the sun. I was 
very much amused by the sight, till one of 
‘the younger damsels threatened to make 
me a mark for afew balls. I took to my 
heels, and thus escaped the shower which 
followed. 

We saw nothing else extraordinary 
during the day, except an encampment of 
wandering gypsies, and a small stone 
obelisk, the origin of which I could not 
ascertain, except thatit was erected by the 
Bashkirs. About six o’clock we reached 
a station—a simple hut, though of wood, 

. and rather larger than usual—just in time 
to escape a whirlwind of rain which had 
been threatening us for some time. These 
whirlwinds are a great discomfort to the 
traveller on the steppe, and in winter are 
very dangerous. At twenty rods from 
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the station he may be blinded by the 
snow, bewildered, and lost. By the time 
we had eaten our dry bread and cold 
chicken, and drunk our tea, the worst of 
the storm was over, and we set out, 
though it was still raining and very dark, 
We managed to get ten miles further to 
the next village, where we concluded to 
pass thenight. We were directed to the 
best hut, which, from the outside, looked 
tolerably comfortable, where we had 
to knock for some time before any one 
waked up. Inside was one good-sized 
room with a bed in one corner, on which 
& young woman with an infant was 
sleeping, and on the floor near the stove 
lay huddled together two or three women 
and half a dozen children of different 
ages. The young woman was turned out 
of the bed to give place to me, but I 
readily relinquished it to my companion, 
and laid down on a narrow and hard 
bench, where I slept tolerably well con- 
sidering my constant fear of tumbling off, 
which woke me up occasionally, I, how- 
ever, at all events, escaped bites. We 
managed to get off about half-past four 
in the morning, as it was growing light, 
in the midst of a steady rain. We had 
left the high-road to avoid a detour of 30 
miles, and were going straight to Oren- 
burg, now about 60 miles distant, During 
the morning we crossed the Obstchii Syrt, 
a range of low hills, or rather three or 
four parallel ranges, a spur of the Ural 
Mountains. These hills occupy a much 
greater place on most maps than they 
deserve from their height. The view 
from the top, even in the rain, was very 
fine, and it seemed as if I had come to 
the birthplace of all our gardens. The 
vegetation was more luxuriant than any- 
where else, and there was a great pro- 
fusion of golden angy of purple iris, of 
large, bright, blue forget-me-nots, polyga- 
la, grape hyacinths, and of yellow, red, and 
white tulips (the white are fragrant)— 
even some mottled and bizarre tulips 
which I never expected to see growing 
wild. I made my servani get down and 
pick me an armful, for I felt that I was 
taking cold and beginning to be feverish, 
and did not dare stir myself. The hills 
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descended, and the last station passed, 
we drove through a rich meadow along 
the river Sakmara—a large branch of the 
river Ural—till we came to the ferry 
worked by a rope and the current. The 
sun was now shining brightly, and it 
had begun to be quite warm. The tri- 
angle between the rivers Sakmara and 
Ural is a perfectly level plain, raised 
about 150 feet above those rivers. As 
soon as we had ascended the two terraces 
of the bank we had a view of the distant 
church belfries and of the tall white mina- 
ret of the Bukharan mosque of Orenburg. 
We drove rapidly across the plateau, tied 
the bell of our horses, in accordance with 
the police regulations, so that it would 
not ring, went past the Caravanserai and 
up the broad muddy street to the count- 
ing-house of Khludof Brothers, the great 
merchants in the Central Asian trade. 

Our first business was to take a Russian 
bath, and a very good one too, which 
quite cured me of my incipient fever, and 
then, refusing a pressing invitation to 
stay at Khludof's, I went, according to a 
previous promise, to an American ac- 
quaintance. For, yes, there is one Ame- 
rican in Orenburg. John Preston Grover, 
a young Boston violinist, a first medallist 
at the Brussels and Leipzig conservatories, 
has after curious changes and misfortunes 
wandered to this distant city, where heis 
director of the military music and instruc- 
tor of the Kazak musicians, and beside 
teacher of English. I cannot say that he 
is as contented with his lot as every one 
else is contented with him, and I am sure 
he would be glad to get back to Boston 
again, where his really remarkable artistic 
skill would bring him greater fame and 
lucre than here. 

Three days of col@jmeat, eaten at irre- 
gular intervals, made me very glad of the 
warm soup and nice dinner that I found 
prepared for me; but as soon as dinner 
was over I walked quickly up to the 
boulevard on the high bank of the Ural, 
to getmy first view of Asia, I saw a vast 
green plain as far as the eye could reach, 
unbroken by tree or shrub, with a few 
round huts of the Kirghizes not very far 
off. In the extreme south, looking to, 
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ward the Sea of Aral, I thoughtI saw a 
line of low blue hills. It was the same 
prospect that I had all the way from Sa- 
mara, only on a grander scale. I then 
thoroughly understood that Asiatic sce- 
nery, such as is to be seen from the Cas- 
pian to Pekin, really begins with the east 
shore of the Volga. Immediately on the 
other side of the river, on what is at times 
an island, is a small grove in which the 
Governor-General's country-house stands, 
The river Ural has by no means the im- 
posing appearance which the idea of its 
being the boundary of two continents 
leads one to suppose. It is a not very 
deep, half-clear stream of about 300 feet 
wide in this place. 

Orenburg contains just that mixture of 
European and Oriental that one might 
expect to find at the threshold of Central 
Asia, The wide streets crossing each 
other at right angles, the well-built 
wooden and plastered houses, the shops, 
the churches, the boulevard and public 
square, the immense buildings of the 
government, used for barracks, store- 
houses, and schools, give the place a thor- 
oughly Russian air; while on the other 
hand the Caravanserai with its beautiful 
mosque and minaret of white stone, the 
Tartar mosque, the camels, in caravans, 
single, or harnessed to wagons, the crowds 
of Tartars, the Kirghizes on horseback in 
their dirty rags with their rude caps, the 
bazaar, with the Bukharan and Khivan 
and Tashkent merchants in long robes 
striped with many colors and with turbans 
on their heads, showed that the inhabi- 
tants of the place were thoroughly Asia- 
tic. Of the 35,000 inhabitants there are 
about 5,000 Russians; the rest are Tar- 
tars and Asiatics, There is a very plea- 
sant society among the officials, and 
nearly all the Russians are either officials 
or merchants. I found more than a dozen 
persons who spoke English very well, as 
well as French and German, and there isa 
theatre and a musical society. The mer- 
chants in genera] live very meanly, but 
there are some of them worth several mil- 
lions apiece, and on occasion of a grand 
dinner or féte such as I saw, they will show 
as much luxury as any one in Moscow. 
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The Asiatics are by no means the least 
interesting. I made the acquaintance of 
a full-blooded Tartar, a professor of Arabic 
in the military college, who was as re- 
fined and agreeable as any one else, and 
among the Bukharans I had some amus- 
ing times. But a description of a Buk- 
haran dinner is foreign to my present sub- 
ject. 

Vassili Alexeitch had arranged with 
Mirsalikh-Bektchurin, the Tartar profes- 
sor, that I should see something of the 
Kirghiz villages; so early one morning 
we got into a tarantass and drove across 
the bridge of boats over the Ural and 
south into the Kirghiz steppe, along the 
track of the caravans from Khiva. The 
grass here was already gray and purple 
with its flowers, and the light breeze pro- 
duced a slow ripple of changeable colors. 
There were quantities of tulips, large ane- 
mones, and violets. When we had gone 
about 15 miles we came to a little hut ona 
slight elevation, where some Kazak sol- 
diers were stationed as a customs guard, 
to preventsmuggling. At that time duties 
on all goods coming in caravans from 
Central Asia were paid at Orenburg. At 
the foot of this hillock was a narrow 
ravine which terminated in a cave; 
though only a few feet from the surface 
it was still full of snow and ice. Near by 
were heaps of drift and grr vel, brought 
down by the river from the Ural moun- 
tains, consisting almost entirely of frag- 
ments of malachite and other copper 
ores. We were intending to go some 
fifty miles to visit a very rich Kirghiz, a 
friend of Bektchurin’s, but after going 
about ten miles farther we came to an 
ail, or collection of huts belonging to an 
old Kirghiz named Ish-Djan, also an ac- 
quaintance of Bektchurin’s, and we con- 
cluded to stop there and eat some lunch. 
Two or three old women were standing 
at the door of the chief hut spinning 
eamel’s hair, and numbers of shaven sore- 
headed children playing around. Ish- 
Djan came out and welcomed us, and in- 
troduced us to two or three of his sons 
and dependents, and we then entered his 
house. 

The kibitkas or huts in which they live 
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are round, made of a curiously construct- 
ed frame of thin sticks, and covered 
with felt of camel's hair, the whole tied 
around by ropes to hold it together, 
There is an opening fora door over which 
a mat falls, and another at the top which 
answers at once for window and chimney, 
The whole thing is very light and can be 
easily undone, packed up, and carried 
away. The furniture is very slight. The 
grassy floor is covered around the edges 
with mats or Turkomen carpets, and 
sometimes they are also hung around the 
walls. There are a few jugs and pails 
made of leather, and a kumys churn, 
saddles and bridles are lying around, and 
there are large packs on every side con- 
taining the wealth of the family—the 
carpets and embroidered robes. 

The Kirghizes, or Kirghiz-Kazaks, are 
a race of the Tartar family, divided into 
several hordes; one, the Inner or Bukeev- 
sky Horde lives between the Volga and 
the Ural rivers, near the Caspian, shut 
in by the Kalmyks and Ural Kazaks; 
the Middle Horde live on the southern 
confines of Siberia; the Little Horde 
south of the province of Orenburg, ex- 
tending to the Syr-Davya and Bukhara, 
and between the Ural and Caspian to the 
Turkomens. This village, then belonged 
to the Littk Horde, and though Ish- 
Djan lived in summer near Orenburg, in 
winter he was far to the South on the 
borders of Khiva; for these people are 
thoroughly nomadic, never cultivating 
the soil, but subsisting only on their 
flocks of horses, sheep, and camels. The 
Little Horde is divided into three dis- 
tricts, which are governed by native sul- 
tans, who possess all the judicial and 
executive powers. They are subject to 
the Governor, General Balluzeck, who 
lives at Orenburg, and keeps order among 
them, and sees that they pay the annual 
tribute. The Kirghizes speak a Tartar 
dialect, distinguished chiefly from the 
principal dialect by imperfections in the 
pronunciation of certain letters, and 4 
few peculiar words. Ish-Djan wasable to 
speak Russian after a fashion, The men 
are of good size, well developed, and ap- 
pear well on horseback ; when on foot 
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their legs are crooked from long riding, 
and they seem awkward. Being Mcham- 
medhans they all shave their heads, and 
let their beards grow when they have 
any. They wear immense baggy leather 
breeches, and a coarse shirt with wide 
flapping collars. Their outer garment 
is a dressing-gown, and they usually 
wear two or three, according to the wea- 
ther. The rich and distinguished have 
magnificent velvet robes richly embroi- 
dered with gold and silver. A red velvet 
robe is given by the Government as a 
mark of distinction, and there is nothing 
they are more proud of, unless it be a 
medal or a cross. They wear on their 
heads a skull-cap, and over that a large 
oddly-shaped hood of sheepskin, with the 
wool inside, On grand occasions they 
don a tall steeple-crowned hat, with the 
brim turning up in two immense horns, 
made of felt, or usually of velvet, em- 
broidered with gold. But their greatest 
adornments are their belts, saddles, and 
bridles, which are often so covered with 
silver, gold, and precious stones as to be 
almost solid. The women are dressed 
the same as the men, but have their head 
and neck swathed in loose folds of white 
cotton cloth, so as to make a sort of bib 
and turban at the same time. They spin, 
embroider—and very well too—cook and 
do most of the work, as the men are too 
lazy to do more than look after the 
horses. The boys are either naked or in 
a shirt and baggy breeches, with capless 
shaven heads; the girls dressed like their 
mothers, with their hair shorn behind, 
and hanging in front in a score of very 
small braids, 

The Kirghizes have all the vices and 
few of the virtues of savages; they are 
good friends and bad enemies, cowardly, 
thievish, lazy, and improvident. They 
will eat a whole sheep one day and then 
starve fora week, They are, moreover, 
frightfully dirty; one of their Sultans, 
himself awell-bred man, told me that 
his people, as a general rule, never in 
their lives took a bath or washed them- 
selves, 

Their life is, however, not without its 
poetry. They have their songs, and one 
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or two rude musical instruments. Their 
courting is done in a very peculiar way. 
After the pretendants to the hand of a 
marriageable girl have satisfied her father 
of their wealth in horses or camels, they 
meet the young lady on a fixed day, all 
on horseback. Then comes the love chase. 
She has a good whip and is given a cer- 
tain start, and is to be the prize of him 
who catches her. But catching is not so 
easy, for the women ride nearly as well 
as the men, and she has the privilege, 
which she does not fail to use, of striking 
all who approach her, It is highly pro- 
bable that she gives herself an easy victim 
to the one she secretly prefers. After 
the chase is done, the bride is brought 
home and put in a kibitka with her girl 
friends; the lucky victor and his compan- 
ions occupy another. The girls singsongs 
expressive of the contempt which they 
have for the bridegroom, and of the un- 
willingness of the bride to marry. The 
young man responds with praises of the 
bridegroom, of his robberies, and mur- 
ders, and of his exploits in general. Af- 
ter a sufficiency of this chant, the bride- 
groom and his men attack the kibitka of 
the bride, and being refused admittance, 
they have a hand-to-hand fight, and final- 
ly force admittance, when the assistants 
retire and the marriage is over. 

But to return to our visit to Ish-Djan. 
As the tent smelt rather close we thought 
it better to lunch out on the grass, and a 
large Turkomen rug was brought for us 
to sit on and another for the table. We 
arranged ourselves on three sides, leaving 
Ish-Djan at the head; while to the left 
sat all the sons, nephews, and other men 
of the village, looking on in silent admi- 
ration. After we had got out our tea and 
tea-things, we found to our horror that 
the Tartar domestic who had packed our 
wagon had forgotten to putin the bread 
or the meat that had been prepared. As 
we had eaten nothing at all that day, we 
were hungry with our ride, and wished 
heartily we could catch that Tartar. To 
make the matter worse, Ish-Djan ex- 
plained to us that he was very sorry, but 
that they had eaten up their last sheep 
the day before, and had no provisions of 

* 
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any kind on hand, except some kumys. 
So we were forced to satisfy our appe- 
tite with tea. We poured out a large 
bowlful for Ish-Djan ;*he drank it half 
up and then passed it on to his retainers, 
and so with asecond cup. I was glad of 
the opportunity of tasting kumys, the li- 
quor made of fermented mare’s milk, but 
I had heard so much of its disagreeable 
taste that I yet had some little hesitation. 
It is white in color and looks like milk, 
with little specks of white in it. Its 
taste was not so bad as I thought, some- 
thing like a sourish wine whey with a 
little flour added. I managed to finish 
my tumblerful, and I think learned to 
like it, for I have ever since drunk it 
with great relish whenever I can get it. 
It is thoroughly wholesome, and a good 
remedy for consumption and some other 
diseases, and is often the sole food of the 
Kirghizes for days at a time. It pro- 
duces a pleasant warmth and a slight 
excitement, but one could drink a dozen 
glasses before becoming drunk. As we 
were in the midst of our frugal repast, a 
very sudden shower came on, and we took 
refuge in the kibitka, where a huge pot 
was boiling in the middle over some coals, 
That and the fire were put out, and the 
door and roof-hole closed, so that we 
were almost in darkness. The wind was 
so violent that it threatened to blow the 
kibitka Gown, and the women were sent 
outside to hold it down. The men con- 
fined their feeble efforts to the interior. 
When the rain was somewhat over I 
amused myself in drawing the kuwmys 
churn and some of the other utensils, 
which were brought out for me by the 
younger members of the family who took 
great delight in my performances. The 
shower soon passed, and we took our 
leave; our empty stomachs, and the pros- 
pect of still more rain, made us give up 
our project of going farther, and we turn- 
ed homewards. I walkeda little di$tance 
and gave a last look at the clusters of 
round kibitkas, and the herds of horses 
grazing around them, and farther in the 
distance in every direction at the similar 
huts and herds, gazed down the caravan 
track with the wish that I were going to 
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Khiva or Bukhara instead of to Europe, 
and got into the tarantass, 

I had however one more view of these 
people, and a very memorable one too. 
Among the festivities which had been 
prepared for the visit of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir at Orenburg were some Kirghiz 
races, It was on the last day of my stay, 
which was at last clear and bright. The 
course of five versts was laid out on the 
steppe near the town, just at the foot of 
the Mayatchui hill, where the rebel Pu- 
gatchef had his camp during the famous 
siege of Orenburg. I think it would be 
impossible to find anywhere else another 
such crowd as was collected there. Such 
a mingling of nationalities, and such a 
contrast of costumes is seldom seen. On 


the grand stand was the Grand Duke 
with the Governor-General and other 
dignitaries; then there were the ladies 
in their delicate French bonnets and rich 
silks, Tartar women with their waistless 
dresses terminating in a single flounce, 
and a thin white veil on their heads, 


officers of all grades and in all uniforms, 
two or three Frenchmen and Germans, 
the Mohammedhan Mufti from Ufa, with 
his white turban, Russian merchants in 
their long-skirted black coats, and Buk- 
harans in extra large blue and white tur- 
bans, and red, green, and yellow striped 
khalats, Between the stand and the 
course and all around was an immense 
mass of Kirghizes in rags on foot, Kir- 
ghizes in velvet on horseback, Kirghizes 
in cloth, skins, rags, and everything else 
on horseback, men, women and children, 
Russians, Kazaks, Germans, Tartars, 
Bukharans, Khivans, Armenians, and 
Persians, During the races there came 
up a slight shower, and I was exceed- 
ingly amused by one old Kirghiz in a tall 
embroidered hat and red velvet robe, 
who did not want to have his clothes 
spoiled, so rode along with a blue cotton 
umbrella. 

The Kirghiz horses are small and lean, 
but fast, wiry, and of great endurance. 
For the first race about a hundred horses 
entered, ridden by boys and girls of vari- 
ous ages, but all riding alike and all 
dressed in much the same way. They 
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had neither saddles nor stirrups. After 
room had been cleared by the Kazaks 
and the better class of Kirghiz charging 
on the crowd, the horses were drawn up 
into as near a line at they could be got, 
and off they started. At first they all 
went along pretty well together, but by 
the time the first horses had made the 
course once they were very widely scat- 
tered, and soon the leading horses were 
passing on the second round those who 
had not yet completed the first. When- 
ever they came near the crowd the shouts 
of encouragement in all languages made 
a fearful din. 

The race was four times round the 
course, making 20 versts or 15 miles, and 
the winning horse, though there were 
three or four nearly together, came in in 
294 minutes. When the winners were 
brought up to the Grand Duke to receive 
their prizes, the tumult became indescrib- 
able. Every Kirghiz in that crowd in- 
sisted that it was his boy who had won, 
and rushed up to the stand claiming the 
prize. The horses were crowded to- 
gether as close as if they were only men, 
and some of them were nearly suffocated. 
It was a long time before order could be 
restored, and the prizes, which consisted 
of watches, goblets, mantles, etc., could 
be distributed to their rightful owners, 

Next came a camel race, for which 
three camels and a dromedary were 
entered, The poor animals were much 
frightened and confused by the crowd, 
and had to be dragged along and whipped 


on by horsemen, both as they started 
. 
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and came in. They went off with a 
shuffling,uneasy trot, but on the other side 
of the course, where they were free, went 
along very well. The dromedary, who was 
ridden by a dark-looking fellow, who seem- 
ed as if he were being thrown high into 
the air and off the single hump with every 
step, led the race in, but the horsemanwho 
had seized his bridle to guide him let go too 
soon, and away he went blindly among 
the crowd, A camel ridden by a young 
girl of about 18 actually came in first and 
took the prize. After the camel race 
was a rehearsal of the “love chase,” but 
the crowd broke in on it so much that it 
was not well done. Sultan Suleiman, 
whom I met that same evening, told me 
that this only gave a faint idea of a real 
race on the steppe, when the crowd are 
seated quietly on the ground, and do not 
raise their voice or move a finger before 
the winning horses reach the goal. It is 
with them a solemn excitement. He 
said too that the horses usually made 
much better time, though I thought that 
15 miles in 294 minutes was pretty well 
done. 

The next day early in the morning I 
took my last look at the Ural and at 
Orenburg, and crossed the steppe again 
to Samara, enjoying the ride even more 
the second time than the first. One night 
the air, the silence, and the space were so 
beautiful that I could not sleep, but rode 
all night on the box, gazing away into the 
twilight left in the west, which changed 
around to the north and then to the east, 
to turn into the bright red of the morning. 


2+ +e__— 


THE ARMIES OF THE WORLD. 


Ir the Paris Gawlois is to be believed, 
(and it is noted for accuracy) the gates of 
the Temple of Janus are soon to be thrown 
open, and a carnival of blood is to deluge 
the banks of the Rhine. It is evident 
that war moy break out this summer, the 
leading powers of the continent being 
ready for it. The recent order of the 
French government brings back to their 
colors 140,000 men who were lately en 
congé; and the Phare de la Loire states 
that an order has been issued to have all 
the iron-clads armed by the lst instant, 


Then the Gaulois asserts that Prussia is 
massing troops in and around Mayence, 
and that the Russians are feverishly man- 
ufacturing 700,000 needle-rifles, a very 
limited time having been granted for their 
delivery. , A brief review, then, of the 
leading armies of the world may be inter- 
esting to our readers, 
THE FRENCH ARMY. 

In point of intelligence and numbers 
the French army is still the first in the 
world. Its rolls show a force of 750,000 
men, beside the National Garde Mobile, 
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which adds 550,000 more men for defen- 
sive, operations. Lately a part of the 
rank and file received their congé, but the 
cadre of each battalion and squadron 
always remains full ; and the absent rank 
and file can be called in in two weeks, as 
they have been. 

The army is, even in time of peace, or- 
ganized into corps d’armée, divisions and 
brigades. The corps consists generally 
of three divisions—the division of three 
brigades, and the brigade of six battal- 
ions, that is, of two regiments. To each 
division is attached a battery of six guns, 
and one or two chasseur battalions. In 
the field, some squadrons of light cavalry 
are attached to the corps, while the line 
cavalry are formed into a general reserve. 

The Imperial Guard forms a part of 
the corps stationed at the capital, which 
corps is designated “ the Army of Paris.” 

The army lies chiefly at home, and the 
largest body abroad lies in Algeria, while 
there are small bodies at Rome, (a corps 
of occupation) at Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Cochin China. The disposable force 
for a war is about 600,000 men. 

Thé leading generals are Marshal Niel, 
Minister of War, Marshals McMahon, 
D’Hilliers, Canrobert, Forey and Ba- 
zaine—and Generals Douai, Dumour 
(commanding at Rome) and others. All 
these men have seen service in the Crimea, 
Italy, or Mexico, while all the men form- 
ing the cadres are aguerri. The Chasse- 
pot rifle is in the hands of all the infan- 
try; and the light batteries of the army 
are breech-loading. 

The best arms of the service are the 
engineers (le génie) the artillery and the 
chasseur infantry, owing to the intelligence 
and activity of the French. Pay, 5 sous 
aday. Rations, etc., found. 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

In point of numbers the second army 
of the world is the Russian. M musters 
about 1,300,000 men, including Cossacks, 
and is organized into ccrps, divisions, and 
brigades. The corps stationed at the 
capital includes the Guard, which is an 
élite body, both in physique and in its 
service. 

The bulk of the army lies at home; but 
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the Caucasus and Turkestan, etc., absorb 
200,000 men. Deducting 200,000 men 
for irregular Cossacks, and 200,000 more 
for the armies of the Caucasus and Turk- 
estan, 900,000 would be left disposable 
for a war on Russian territory, and per- 
haps about 700,000 for a foreign war. 

The best arms of the service are the 
infantry, and the Cossack cavalry—the 
first for its steadiness, and the second for 
its hardy and vigilant qualities. The bat- 
talion is organized into 4 companies, call- 
ed rotas, each of 250 men. The half com- 
pany corresponds with our company, and 
the section with our half company. Four 
battalions form a polk or regiment of 4,000 
men; 2 polks a brigade; 2 brigades a di- 
vision; and three divisions a corps, which 
thus numbers about 48,000 men. Adding 
artillery and light cavalry, the corps 
amounts, when full, to about 50,000 men, 
while the French corps, when full, num- 
bers generally 36 to 38,000 men. 

The leading generals of the army are 
Gortschakoff, Osten Sacken, Orloff, and 
others, all of whom have experience ; and 
a large body of the army saw service in 
the Crimea, Pay very small; rations, etc., 
found. 

THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 

In prestige this army stands second only 
to the French. In 1866, it won in Ger- 
many the repute of being a brave, intel- 
ligent and active army, thus exciting the 
envy of the French. This is the expected 
antagonist of the French army in the 
event of a war. 

The army, including the contingents of 
the Northern German Bund, now num- 
bers about 1,030,000 men. In the wars 
with the First Napoleon the army was 
organized into corps, brigades and regi- 
ments of three battalions. Now, itis or- 
ganized into corps, divisions, brigades, etc., 
like that of the French. The battalion is 
organized into 4 companies, each of 250 
men, and three battalions form a regi- 
ment. 

A large part of the army saw service 
in 1866, and the leading generals are men 
of experience. The “needle-rifle” is in 
the hands of all the infantry, and on this 
weapon the army relies much for success 
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in any war. The best arm of the body is 
the infantry, which is noted for its steadi- 
ness. The army has improved very much 
in celerity. It is no longer the army of 
Jena or Ligny, but one that can operate 
nearly as quickly as the French. The 
pay of the soldier is small, but he is well 
fed and cared for. 
THE AUSTRIAN ARMY, 

This army, once the finest on the conti- 
nent, is now regarded in Germany as sec- 
ond-rate. In 1866 it lost its prestige before 
its rival, the Prussian army, owing to the 
greater celerity of movement of the latter, 
and, it must be said, to the “needle-rifle.” 

The army now consists of 800,000 men, 
on a peace footing, and is organized in 
nearly the same way as the Prussian ; but 
it is still slow in movement, which is its 
great defect. 

The best arms of the service are the 
light cavalry, and the Tyrolese Jagers, the 
first arm being admirably mounted, and 
the second the best sharpshooters in the 
world. The government has stock- 
yards for breeding ¢avalry horses, and 
the consequence is, nota bad “mount” is 
tobeseen inthe cavalry. The line infan- 
try and artillery are inferior to those arms, 

The leading general of the army is Mar- 
shal Benedek, who commanded at Sa- 
dowa, in 1866. 

The disposable force of this army for a 
war is about 600,000 men, Hungary being 
conciliated, and making a capital cavalry 
depot. The infantry are being armed 
with a breech-loader, and will, doubt- 
less, make a better fight of it next time. 
Most of the men of this army have seen 
service, either in Italy in 1859, or in 
Germany in 1866, though their morale 
has not been improved by it. Being so 
strong in cavalry, this army is most effec- 
tive in plain countries, but it cannot be a 
match for the French and Prussian armies 
until it adopts their celerity of move- 
ment and discards all pedantic rules of 
the past, All the army lies at home. Pay 
trifling, but rations good. 

THE ITALIAN ARMY, 

This army now ranks fifth among the 
armies of the world. As the ally of the 
French, it won a high reputation in Italy 
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in 1859. The strength of the army of 
Italy is now 204,000 men, on a peace 
footing ; and it is organized in the same 
way as the French army. 

All the Italian army lies at home, from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. The disposable 
force for a war may be set down at 150,- 
000 men, so that Italy is now a Power, 
and one with which France agrees, the 
tastes of the French and Italians being 
very similar, 

The best arms of the body are the ber- 
sagliert and the artillery. The one is 
said to be more active than the French 
Zouaves, and the other as good as the 
French artillery. In intelligence and ac- 
tivity the Italian army ranks next to the 
French. In 1859 the former defeated 
that part ofthe Austrian army in its front. 
On the other hand, in 1866 the Italian 
army was badly defeated in the “ Qua- 
drilateral” by the same enemy. The 
army has dash, but little persistence in 
attack, and gives way too readily. 

The leading generals of the army are 
Gen. Menabrea, Minister of War, Gen. 
Cialdini, and others. The pay of the 
soldier is 5 soldi per diem, rations and 
clothing found. 

THE BRITISH ARMY. 

In point of numbers only, this army is 
second to the French, Russian, ete. It 
has now on its rolls 178,000 men, who 
are scattered over the globe, from the 
New Dominion to Australia and New 
Zealand, 

For a long time the British army was 
regarded as the rival of the French, and 
the réle it played in the early part of this 
century was glorious; but peace being 
now the policy of Britain, her military 
strength is declining, while her prestige is 
failing. 

In time of peace the army is not organ- 
ized as an active army, but lies by regi- 
ments in all the most important garrisons. 
In time of war the army is organized into 
brigades of three or four battalions, and 
divisions of two or three brigades. An 
army is rarely large enough to be organ- 
ized into corps. The battulion is formed 
of companies of 100 rank and file, and 
does not manceuvre or act in column of 
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“ divisions.” A column at quarter dis- 
tamce is peculiar to this army, the Span- 
ish army being the only other one using 
that column. 

The disposable force for a war might 
be, at most, 50,000 men. In 1856, Britain 
sent all her disposable troops into the 
Crimea, denuding the (now) New Do- 
minion of the regiments then stationed 
there—and yet her army in the Crimea 
did not exceed 50,000 of all arms. It 
was a gallant army, badly handled, one 
may say, as usual. 

There are no generals of any conse- 
quence in the British army. Napier was 
able enough to move and direct a column 
of less than 10,000 in Abyssinia, and there 
may be a few more men like him; but 
there is no general able enough to direct 
an army of 50,000 men, or over. 

The best arms of the service are the 
infantry and cavalry, the latter being well 
mounted. The artillery and engineers 
are inferior, the officers being assuming 
yet not proficient in their duties. The 
pay of the soldier is 25 cents per diem, 
from which is deducted the price of his 
rations; and he has to buy some articles 
of clothing, so that the balance coming to 
him is not more than 8 to 10 cents per 
day. The men are now paid daily. In 
the colonies money is raised to pay the 
troops by the commissary officer at the 
station drawing bills upon the “ Lords of 
the Treasury,” which bills are bought by 
the mercantile classes of the place, the 
proceeds being placed to the credit of 
the Commissariat in a certain bank. 

The soldier is very well cared for, and 
the British army is at least one of the 
most respectable in the world. 

THE SPANISH ARMY. 

In the time of the Philips the Spanish 
army was considered the finest in the 
world—the Romans of the day. Now, it 
is a second-rate force of about 80,000 reg- 
ular troops, and 120,000 of the National 
Guard—in all, 200,000 men. 

The army is organized in the same way 
as the French, but has copied the British 
in a few things; for instance, it uses the 
“column at quarter distance.” The best 
arm of the service is the infantry, who are 
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active and intelligent men, of small stat- 
ure, but well built. 

The bulk of the army lies at home, but 
a large élite body is now in Cuba and 
Porto Rico, while there are also small 
garrisons in the Philippine and Canary 
Islands, The disposable force of Spain 
for a war cannot exceed 75,000 men. 

The leading generals of the army are 
Gen. Prim, Minister of War, Generals 
Serrano, Dulce, Lersundi, De Roda, ete, 

THE TURKISH ARMY. 

This army, half Asiatic, half European, 
is being fast converted into a copy of the 
French army. It numbers anywhere from 
200,000 to 400,000 men, and everything 
about it is still irregular and uncertain. 
It is officered by French, Prussian, and 
some British officers, and is of some weight 
for a short war—for as long as the Otto- 
man treasury has funds the army is easily 
filled, men being driven into its ranks 
like cattle into a corral. 
poorly fed, and paid—when there is money 
to pay it at all. The generals, howtver, 
manage to raise money when they want 
it. The private soldier is treated as a dog. 


The army is 


It. would take up too much space to 
notice the other armies of the old world, 
Turn we, therefore, to our own, which is 
becoming “small by degrees, and beauti- 
fully less.” 

THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Our army will soon be reduced to under 
35,000 men, organized into 25 regiments 
of infantry, 7 of cavalry, and 5 of artillery. 

In time of war, the organization of our 
army is similar to that of the French, but 
the regimental organization is not the 
same, there being three battalions in the 
French regiment, and only one in ours. 
In time of peace our army lies like the 
British, that is, by regiments in certain 
garrisons, Our system of tactics is bor- 
rowed from the French Ordonnances, 
which were translated, first for ‘Scott's 
Tactics,” next for “ Hardee’s,” and lastly 
for “Casey's ;” while, in point of fact, it 
was all the time the French system, with 
some changes in terms, as “platoon” 
for section, “section” for demi-section, 
“wheel” for conversion, &c. 
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Our army is one of the most intelligent 
in the world, and is now well officered 
also. The best arms are the artillery 
and engineers, as in the French and Ital- 
ian armies. 

Our disposable force now does not ex- 
ceed 15,000 men, whoare needed for the 
Indian territory and the South. In pay 
and allowances we are munificent, our 
soldiers faring like gentlemen, compared 
with the soldiers of the Old World. 
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In time of war we are too careless as 
to the choice of officers for the volunteer 
service, hence it is that they are not re- 
spected by the rank and file; and our 
system of discipline is far too lax, from 
which result straggling, breaking of ranks 
in action, etc, 

Of our generals it need only be said 
General Sherman is now the chief, and 
Generals Hancock, Thomas and Sheridan, 
etc., good corps commanders, 
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A CLERGYMAN was once called to preach 
a funeral sermon for a man of that class of 
which it is hard to say anything. A per- 
fectly worthless character, it was not easy 
to meet the expectations of his friends, 
who would have been dissatisfied without 
some language of eulogy, and would per- 
haps have been gravely offended if the cler- 
gyman did not prove himself equal to his 
Egyptian task of making brick without 
straw. Happily he bethought himself of 
one redeeming feature of the man’s career, 
and he brought it out in bold and striking 
relief, “He was,” said he, “ he was good 
at fires.” 

Of how many could little more than that 
be said! Of some, probably, not so much ! 
Of others still, the sentence of a calm and 
charitable judgment would be, that they 
were an encumbrance to the world, that 
their evil outweighed their good, they 
were a positive mischief or nuisance! they 
were the dregs of society. They were not 
merely the bran,.but the grit of its gristmill, 

It is humiliating to think of a human 
being of less use in the world than a beast 
of burden, It is still more humiliating to 
think of him as becoming, by vice or in- 
dolence, a tax on the enterprise, or a dis- 
turbance to the peace of others. And 
yet how many there are that can lay 
claim to no other distinction! It is diffi- 
cult to find in the created universe a type 
for them, Everything else, almost, has 
its use. The dead earth can feed live 
plants. The very rocks can be quarried 
for building. Trees, that are good for 
nothing else, will do to burn. The toad 
will devour the noisome insects of the 
garden. Fogs will rise and condense to 


fruitful showers. But there are men who 
serve no useful purpose, for whom no one 
is better or happier, and the philosopher, 
despairing to turn them to account him- 
self, might feel, in a fit of desperation, 
that nothing was left him to do, but to 
turn them over to the Fiji Islanders. 

It matters little whether such persons 
are rich or poor, whether, to borrow the 
expression of the German satirist Rabe- 
ner, their virtues are $10,000 a year, or 
whether they drift along to the grave on 
the currents of thé gutter. To every 
rightly disposed mind—except for the 
capacity in them which is a buried tal- 
ent—they are beneath contempt. They 
must be vastly elevated to be brought 
up to the dignity of ciphers, to a level 
with the dogs of Damascus, too lazy to 
bark or get out of the way of the hoofs 
of the traveler’s horse. 

The mind that has never been kindled 
to the aspiration of being useful, is the 
fossil of society. Nothing can ennoble 
it. It is inherently mean, because it is 
stupidly selfish, You cannot stir the 
heart, or kindle enthusiasm, by the story 
of anything of a merely selfish nature, 
You may excite contempt or indignation, 
or possibly pity, but not admiration. You 
might as well attempt to rouse devotion 
by the image of a miniature Juggernaut, 
or the relics of the five hoofs of the ass 
on which Christ rode. Poetry, oratory, 
eloquence, philosophy, abhor the theme, 
as Nature was once said to abhor a vacu- 
um. With a useless man for its theme, 
genius would be paralyzed, and the 
winged words of the poet would drag 
like lame Alexandrines. 
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Every onethat reflects must perceive 
that usefulness is honor, and uselessness 
disgrace. For a man to live just to defraud 
the coffin that is waiting for him, taxing 
honest labor to make it an unwilling ac- 
complice in the fraud, is a depth of deg- 
radation that, by force of contrast, lifts 
the worm and the spider into respect. To 
go about to prove that a man ought to 
be useful, is like going about to prove 
that he ought to use his eyes, his hands, 
or his feet. He was made to be useful. 
He was endowed with powers that ren- 
der him capable of being useful. We 
cannot well conceive of him as intention- 
aily created, except to be useful. He is 
placed in a world where everything is of 
necessity pressed into useful service, 
where the ore is vexed in the furnace to 
give out the useful metal, where the wild 
fruit tree is grafted to make it useful, 
where the lazy soil is turned up by the 
plougkshare that it may be pressed into 
useful service, nay, where the globe it- 
self, with its populations of thinking mil- 
lions, is compared tora vineyard, in which 
each inch of soil waits for the hand of 
culture, and protests, by its weeds and 
thorns and briers, against the human 
neglect that allows it to become use- 
less. 

Upon this globe man is placed. It is 
no barren rock, no sandy Sahara, where 
labor is just waste, sweat, and fruitless 
endeavor. Even if overgrown with for- 
ests, or covered with thickets, or bespread 
with weeds and briers, it is not beyond 
the hope of recovery. Its forests can be 
felled, its briers subdued, its swamps 
drained, and no oriental garden, no west- 
ern prairie, has such productive capacity 
as the soil of the human heart, when sub- 
dued and watered by grace. In every 
direction there is good to be done, useful 
service to be rendered. Whole conti- 
nents send forth beseechingly the Mace- 
donian cry. The streets and alleys of 
our great cities, the waysides of the coun- 
try, where neglected souls wander, haunts 
of vice and want, minds that are waiting 
for light and knowledge, beds of disease 
and pain that await the visits of the good 
Samaritan—all swell the chorus with 
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their echoes, and demand notice, sympa- 
thy, and help. 

Could one, burning with the irrepressi- 
ble desire of usefulness, imagine a world 
better fitted to afford a field for benefj- 
cent effort? Here are all forms of mis- 
ery and wrong, numberless channels for 
thelargest charity. Every kind of wealth 
and energy may find a field here for in- 
vestment. Ten thousands of vicious and 
depraved beings, left to neglect, are like , 
the artist's neglected marble, waiting for 
the hand of a divinely-taught skill, to “let 
the angel out.” Here is room for indus- 
try, for genius, for fortune—and here they 
may win their most signal victories, and 
reap their most bounteous harvests, 

Wise and good men have seen and felt 
this. They have felt that mere selfish 
enterprise in any shape was contempti- 
ble by the side of the humblest career of 
usefulness, They have seen that the 
greatest good was to be accomplished in 
dealing with mind—mind, the lever by 
which they would move the world. They 
have felt that there was no seed in the 
patent office like the seed of a holy, or 
pure, or inspiring thought, dropped into 
a receptive soul, and springing up there 
into a tree of life, clustering with the 
bloom of peace, and virtue, and hope, and 
joy. They have felt that the moment 
the soul was cleansed, the great fountains 
of human misery were dried up. Itisa 
good thing, oftentimes, to endow a hos- 
pital, or found a college, but Milton’s pen 
built up a university at which the world’s 
intellect has been studying for two cen- 
turies; and Baxter's “Saint’s Rest,” 
which found the world a hospital,. has 
gone whispering hope, and wiping tears 
from weeping eyes through its thousand 
wards, for all the generations since he 
laid down his pen. Wilberforce wrote 
one book that made a pulpit of the press, 
and turned the palaces of nobles into the 
aisles of a church, through which there 
went echoes of strange but living words. 
It was his high ambition to write another 
that should rivet and extend the impres- 
sion of the first; nor did he feel that the 
hand which had struck off the chains of 
the slave would be degraded from its use- 
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fulness when it took up the pen. We 
cannot help feeling that there was some- 
thing more admirable than his fascinating 
oratory in Rufus Choate, when we find him 
saying in his later years, “Some memo- 
rial I would leave yet, rescued from the 
grave of a mere professional man, some 
wise, or beautiful, or interesting page— 
something of utility to America, which I 
love more every pulse that beats,” 

Thus it is that to the thoughtful mind, 
weighing all things in an even balance, 
the time comes when wealth seems poor, 
and fame a bauble, by the side of useful- 
ness. All the pomp and pageantry of 
fashionable life become impertinent by 
the side of the claims of beneficence, like 
the tones of the fiddler’s bow summon- 
ing to the dance, to the cry that sum- 
mons to the rescue of a human life. What 
alesson is read to us in our own emo- 
tions, in passing from the grave of one 
like Owen or Baxter, in Bunhill Fields, 
to the place where the dust of such an one 


as Robert Walpole, Prime Minister of 


England, has slept for a century! In 
one case we seem to tread on holy ground. 
The memory of those who strive to serve 
God in making the world better, comes 
over us like a breath from the open heav- 
ens where the angels sing. In the other, 
the heart is unmoved, and the words of 
the historian recur to us like the sentence 
ofsome avenging judge, when he says of 
Walpole: ‘‘ No enthusiasm was ever felt 
for his person ; none was ever kindled by 
his memory. No man ever inquired 
where his remains are laid, or went to 
pay an homage of reverencc to his tomb.” * 
An Englishman might trace with min- 
gled curiosity and national pride the splen- 
did career of the great Marlborough, and 
he might gaze with something of admira- 
tion upon his funeral pageant, as he read 
upon the car that bore his remains to 
Westminster Abbey, the names of the 
places where his victories were won— 
Oudenarde and Ramillies, Lille and Tour- 
nay, Ruremonde and Blenheim—but 
when all was over, when the dust had 
been committed to dust, and the spirit 
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had returned to God that gave it, who 
would not say, Give me rather the record 
of a Harlan Page, happy and useful in his 
Sunday-school labors, or of an Oberlin, 
making an Eden of his humble parish, or 
ofa Miler in his toil in behalf of orphan 
children, rather than of a Marlborough 
or a Wellington, with his victories and 
titles, or of an Astor, with his princely 
fortune, 

But usefulness does not imply impossi- 
ble conditions for any one. It may be 
aimed at and attained by all. Rich men, 
and great men, and learned men have no 
monopoly of it. In the plainest home 
there is a field for it. Among the lowty 
or great, in country or city, there is a 
sphere for its exercise. All cannot wear 
crowns, or be presidents, but all can 
crown their lives with usefulness, Few 
can become merchant princes, but many 
may make theirs a glad presence in al- 
most every place, carrying the sunshine 
of the heart and gentle words—richer 
and better than gold—to desolate dwell-" 
ings; or, still more, holding up the living 
picture of an humble piety to win other 
hearts to the blessedness that Christ gives. 
Herein is one of the prizes of usefulness. 
It is worth striving for, to turn the social 
world around us into a manifold mirror 
that shall give back manifold images of 
our light. It is worth striving for—to 
acquire that gratitude of sorrowing ones, 
that loving memory of those we have 
befriended, that will crowd our path with 
welcome looks and bright smiles, and 
load the air we breathe with the fra- 
grance of benedictions showered down 
upon us from lips that we have unsealed 
and taught to sing. 

Prof. Silliman attained the enviable 
reputation of being the most eloquent 
scientific lecturer of his day, but who can 
doubt that all the applause he had won 
grew silent on the ear of memory when 
he read the letter of Goodyear, in which 
he wrote: “If it had not been for you, 
sir, I should long ago have been in my 
grave; all my relatives and friends dis- 
couraged me, and you alone sustained me 
by your opinions and your influence,” 
A rich man once, in surveying his past 
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life, declared that all of it, its enterprise 
and its gains, seemed to him « barren 
waste, relieved only by the memory of 
his generosity in aiding two young men 
in their education, who had grown up to 
occupy positions of honored usefi:|ness. 

One might be disposed to envy the 
fame of such a writer as Southey, but 
what is his achievement, compared with 
that of one whom God has made the bles- 
sed instrument of leading a soul to Christ? 
Let Wilberforce answer, exclaiming, “Oh, 
what a consideration is it, that magnifi- 
cent as are the visions of glory in which 
Southey’s fancy revels, and which his cre- 
ative genius forms, they are all beneath 
the simple reality of the Christian’s hope.” 

The time comes at last, when of all 
that pleased and charmed us once, noth- 
ing remains, but just what has served 
some useful end. No deeds, however 
self-denying or generous, can justify or 
save us. We must be saved by the grace 
of Christ alone. But those deeds may 
yet form the landscape of the past, un- 
clouded with vain regrets, on which the 
eye of memory will love to linger, All 
else will fade, or perhaps hold up its with- 
ered bloom to mock our disappointed 
hope. But a career of usefulness does 
not grow wan and sere before the breath 
of life’s November days. It is an ever- 
green of memory, just as fresh as ever 
when the flowers fade and the leaves fall. 
Shrewdness, enterprise, success in busi- 
ness, social respect, honor, fame and for- 
tune—are all of them at best but the 
morning glories of our eternal day. Use- 
fulness is the Century plant that will 
bloom in the soul when they have all 
fallen to decay and have mingled with 
the dust. 

And this prize lies within the reach of 
old and young, great and small, rich and 
poor. None is so humble that he may 
not aspire to it. To wipe away the tear 
of sorrow, to lighten the burdened heart, 
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to lead the neglected and neglectful to 
the place where they may be taught say- 
ing truth, to pour around us, in the house 
and by the way, the fragrance of a genu- 
ine piety, to illustrate our own life by a 
safe example that shall be a landmark to 
storm-tossed wanderers, to be ever ready 
with counsel and sympathy and pity and 
aid for the helpless or forlorn, to have a 
God-speed ever on our lips—and in our 
purse too, if possible—for every form of 
kindness and philanthropy—this is indeed 
angels’ work, and if no earthly trumpets 
herald it, and no historian records it, it 
has its register in heaven, and its regis- 
ter, too, in the peaceful conscience, as 
well as the memories of those who are 
the better for it. 

Who then, in forming his plans of life, 
would not embody in them “ essays to do 
good?” Plain and humble as these may 
seem to be, they will be the jewel of the 
gold ring, the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden, the spring in the bosom of 
the desert. The real harvest of life is 
not in the waving leaves, the tassels, or 
the silk. These fade, wither and die, 
It is in the ripe grain, that the sun cannot 
smite, nor the frost hurt, that will hold 
in it, the winter through, the germ of 
harvests yet to come. And that ripe 
grain, still more precious when leaf and 
flower have faded, when fame grows si- 
lent and pageants vanish, is simple use- 
fulness—that usefulness to which wisdom 
and piety alike impel, and upon which no 
curse like that of the barren fig-tree, ‘‘ Cut 
it down; why cumberethit the ground?” 
can ever fall. If one would have a treas- 
ure still, when youth has fled, when man- 
hood’s strength has wasted, when the 
hand grows tremulous, when the rich 
man’s gold is cankered, and his ward- 
robe is gone out of fashion, when all that 
pleased the fancy once has sunk to mock- 
ery—he must make it his in the paths of 
usefulness alone. 


- 
BOOKS AND READING, 
No. VII. 

HISTORY AND HISTORICAL READING, 


WE propose to leave the discussion of 
books and reading in general, and to pro- 
ceed tosome more particular observations 


upon different classes of books and differ- 
ent kinds of reading. Perhaps in so do- 
ing our thoughts may be less general than 
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they have been; we cannot promise that 
. they will be anything more than useful. 

We begin with History. It seems na- 
tural to begin at this point, as History is 
the favorite and almost universal field of 
all industrious readers. The bright-minded 
boy, whois withala little solid and thought- 
ful and known among his companions 
as a great reader, usually takes a special 
delight in History. Ifhe is merely bright- 
minded, he may be satisfied with novels 
or plays, childish or otherwise; but if he 
is also intelligent and curious, he uniform- 
ly takes to History. He usually does this 
very early, and not rarely he follows this 
taste so passionately as to seem more at 
home in the old and the distant than in the 
new and the near. Such a boy often, in 
the first gush of his historic enthusiasm, 
thinks and talks more of Athens and 
Pericles, of Rome and Julius Cesar, of 
Moscow and Napoleon, than he does of 
the places and the men that are present 
to his senses. This taste is also conspic- 
uous in the earnest and thoughtful among 
so-called well-informed men, as the steady 
and sturdy mechanic or farmer who thinks 
for himself, who expresses opinions on 
public affairs to which other men listen 
in a debating-club or a town-meeting, or 
when occupied in earnest talk at a shop 
or grocery. Now and then we meet 
with a thoughtful old lady or an intelli- 
gent old gentleman, to whom history has 
all their life been both instruction and 
pastime, and the result is seen and felt in 
the mellowed and comprehensive views 
which they utter upon every subject of 
which they chance to speak. 

History has also a kind of precedence 
from having been the first form of wri- 
ting, as books of history are the oldest 
written productions that are presented to 
us. This was both natural and necessary. 
The child of modern times sits on his 
father’s knee, to listen to the stories of 
what happened in his childhood to him- 
selfand his play-mates—how they hunted 
in the forest and sported on the holidays. 
And so, as we may believe, was it in the 
earlier times. Inthe morning of the race, 
the reverent family and the deferential 
tribe gathered often about their patriarch 
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to hear the story many times repeated, of 
those whom he had known—brave war- 
riors, great hunters, sagacious inventors 
and skillful artists. As soon as language 
was framed into connected phrases, 
history was recited. The story-teller, as 
he wrote or read upon the monument of 
stone or wood the names of great men or 
the dates of great events, would expound 
at length the tales of which names and 
numbers were only the suggestive texts. 
Now and then, ifhe had a rhythmic tongue 
and a vivid imagination, he would frame 
history into a ballad—like the song of 
Chevy Chase, or the ballads collected by | 
Scott in “The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” or by Percy in “‘ The Reliques of 
English Poetry,” or “ Frithiof’s Saga”— 
which he would recite to his family or 
clan, in the long twilight, or under the 
bright starlight, or in the deep arctic 
nights; or others, well-known singers, 
would recite to a crowd on festive occa- 
sions; as at the feast of Tabernacles among 
the Jews or at the Olympic games among 
the Greeks, when the poems of Homer 
were chanted in recitative; or as in the 
middle ages the wandering bard made 
himself welcome by his impassioned his- 
tories in verse. In many of these earliest 
histories, not only the power of description 
was brought into requisition, but the im- 
agination was allowed the freest play. 
Literal truth was not always so much 
cared for as an effective story, especially 
in favor of the heroes or penates of a family 
or tribe. Such stories would grow most 
rapidly in transmission, and what was at 
first a somewhat faithful narration, would 
become little more than a poetic exag- 
geration. When History begins to be 
written for the sober ends of truth, as by 
Herodotus, its so-called Father, there is 
manifest abundant credulity and play of 
fancy. This spirited and cheerful narra- 
tor, with much that was true and well- 
attested, gathers together somewhat 
loosely, much that he had picked up in 
his travels of the traditions that had 
come down from preceding generations 
from their narratives and songs, their 
epics and fictions. These being currently 
reported, when they were once writ- 
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ten down and read would obtain a sort 
of credit and footing in the faith of the 
world. People are so eager to know 
something of other times and of distant 
countries, that if anything passes current 
as a story it is soon accepted as a fact. 
This is the first stage of historical wri- 
ting—the period of simple and naif nar- 
ration, largely intermixed with what is 
purely imaginative and fictitious. It con- 
fines itself to recording such facts as strike 
the imagination and interest the feelings, 
especially admiration and reverence; fol- 
lowing the method of simple narration, 
with large credulity, few critical attempts 
to distinguish between truth and false- 
hood, and absolutely no philosophy. As 
writers and readers reach a more sober 
and less childish age, history becomes 
more grave and dignified in its manner, 
and events are recorded with a more care- 
ful exactness, To the imagination and feel- 
ings far less freedom is allowed. Facts 
and dates are copied with care from mon- 
‘ uments and records, But history is still 
very credulous and undiscriminating; its 
writers set down without sifting the most 
of what they find recorded or hear re- 
ported without weighing authorities or 
adjusting conflicting testimonies, It is to 
be noticed too, that it is the so-called 
great personages and great events, that 
are deemed worthy of recital. Great bat- 
tles, decisive victories, the deeds of heroes, 
the lives of kings and princes, of nobles 
and statesmen; the events which make 
one people the conqueror and another 
the subject; are those incidents and per- 
sonages which stand conspicuously forth 
from the ordinary level of human affairs and 
are alone deemed worthy of preservation. 
The fortunes of the common people, the 
condition of those who do not belong to 
the court or the 4ristocratic classes, the 
ways in which they lived, tilled the soil, 
built houses, sat at their tables, slept in 
their beds, navigated rivers and the sea 
or traveled by land, their customs and 
rites, their manners and feelings, their 
thoughts and their faiths, these were all 
overlooked as beneath the so-called dig- 
nity of history. The great events deemed 
worthy of notice are set forth in an exag- 
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gerated style, such as impresses the ima- 
gination and excites the wonder of the 
commonalty. Partly from the natural 
operation of reverence and the nobler 
sentiments of respect, and partly from the 
exalted imagination of the narrator, the 
great men of the past are set forth in gi- 
gantic outline and intensified coloring aa 
something superhuman. All men were 
giants in the ancestral days, as the writer 
describes and as the reader conceives 
them. Many of the classic historians write 
in this vein, as Livy and Plutarch; and 
almost all of the modern writers of an- 
cient history, till a comparatively recent 
period, have imitated most closely their 
style and spirit. As you read Plutarch's 
Lives, or Rollin’s Ancient History, you 
seem to be lifted above the actual solid 
earth of every day life, and to fly or float 
in a sort of cloud or enchanted land, 
Lofty forms stalk before you, stately and 
long-robed personages, always in attitudes 
of superhuman dignity or grace, never 
speaking except as they utter short ora- 
tions or weighty apothegms, enacting no 
deeds except deeds of staid and awe-in- 
spiring solemnity. The events with which 
we are confronted are all more weiglity 
and significant than those to which we 
are accustomed in our daily, or even in 
our modern life. They cannot be com- 
pared with them. To conceive of them 
or to measure them by the common men 
and the common things of our time and 
modern days would be to degrade the 
events and to dishonor ourselves, The 
whole impression is solemn, stage-like 
and magnificently imposing, as when a 
familiar scene is viewed by the weird 
moonlight—half elevating, half bewilder- 
ing, but always impressive and disposing 
to admiration and sympathy. Especially 
may we say of the impression received 
by the readers of the great men of anti- 
quity as described by Plutarch, that it is 
not unlike that made by the statuary in 
the Vatican, or at the Louvre, when ex- 
hibited by torchlight, when the effect of 
every object is exalted and made myste- 
rious by the unnatural lights and shadows 
that play upon them, and the witchery 
of the scene is heightened by the back- 
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ground of impenetrable darkness that cuts 
off and beats back the vision, Many of the 
histories of the ancients by the moderns, 
were in a certain sense little more than 
transcripts from such ancient originals, 
The early legends were all faithfully cop- 
ied, some of them being recognized as 
exaggerations or myths with a slender 
basis of fact, and others as being of uncer- 
tain import; but no serious, certainly ‘no 
successful attempt was made to discover 
what was true or certain. Many of the 
extravagant stories and improbable events 
were set down as true, and all the judg- 
ments of both men and events were in 
the highest degree credulous and timid. 
The surprising deeds of the heroic ages 
and the superhuman virtues of the ancient 
republics—the simplicity, fidelity and pa- 
triotism reported—were all confided in, 
and it was scarcely even suspected that 
any of the traditions of the ancients them- 
selves might require a careful scrutiny 
and a critical revision. 

The modern histories of modern events 
have been too often written in the same 
exaggerated and undiscriminating man- 
ner. The common stock histories of Eng- 
land and the United States are almost 
universally in this vein, beginning with 
the well known older histories and com- 
ing down to the declamatory laudations 
of Bancroft, and the curt and biting sen- 
tences of Hildreth, 

The names of Hildreth and Bancroft as 
well as those of Mitford and Gibbon, Hume 
and Burnet, Lingard and Neal, suggest 
the remark that history in all its forms 
and stages of development is liable to be 
written in a partisan spirit. The ancient 
writers, even to the uncritical and trusting 
eyes of their admirers, were long ago 
recognised as not altogether unbiassed in 
their sympathies and antipathies. Even 
honest old Homer tells the largest and 
the most favorable stories of his favorite 
Greeks and makes the Gods sympathize 
a little unfairly with Achilles, while the 
gossiping Herodotus flatters his favorite 
nations, As we come down into the 
region of history that is more sober and 
accurate, we find that almost every author 
writes in the interest of some political 
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party, some social caste, or some favorite 
hero, Even those grave and judicial old 
narrators, who look and write in such a 
solemn and stately way, are not always 
so disinterested as they seem, but contrive 
to set off their impressions concerning 
men and things to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of those whom they like or 
dislike. They do not write in the manner 
of special pleaders or hired attorneys so 
obviously as some of the moderns, for it 
was inconsistent with the dignity of an- 
cient manners to do so; but it is almost 
as easy to be solemnly one-sided and un- 
fair with the air of a judge, as to be vio- 
lently partisan with the gesticulations of 
an attorney. Modern History is too ex- 
tensively and notoriously partisan, to re- 
quire any special comment. Especially 
has the history of England, which is that 
with which we have the nearest concern, 
been written in the interest and by ad- 
vocates of almost every shade of political 
opinion and religious belief. There have 
also been special histories of almost every 
party and sect, written with more or less 
of partisan partiality. 

History as we have reviewed it, has 
had its distinct stages of development: 
First, the narrative, which is abundantly 
imaginative and largely credulous; next, 
the sober and accurate reciter of facts, but 
only of such facts as are stately and dig- 
nified, with a more or less indiscriminate 
admiration of what is recognized as su- 
perhumanly great and good; which in 
turn has readily and almost uniformly de- 
generated into a blind or willful partisan- 
ship. 

Within the last fifty years, there has 
been a decided reaction from these exces- 
sive and mischievous tendencies. This re- 
action has led to a new method of writ- 
ing history which requires new methods 
of studying and reading it. History both 
ancient and modern has been written in 
what may be called the critical spirit. 
It has well-nigh involved a revolution in 
the scrutiny of historical documents, and 
in the judgment of historical facts, as well 
as in the spirit and aims for which history 
should be written and read. Under its 
influence it has become almost necessary 
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that all history, both ancient and modern, 
should be rewritten. Many of the old 
standard histories and historical series 
have been discarded and displaced. Long 
series of uncritical narratives like ‘The 
Ancient and the Modern Universal His- 
tory,’ of some fifty volumes 8vo, have 
become almost so much rubbish, History 
also is read as it were with new eyes. 
This reaction, and the application of the 
critical method, took a distinct and recog- 
nized form under the shaping genius of 
Niebuhr, though eminent critics and schol- 
ars had prepared the way by the method 
and spirit in which they had studied an- 
tiquity before his time. It was reserved 
for Niebuhr, however, to accomplish a 
revolution in the prevailing ideas in re- 
spect to the early history of Rome, and 
in so doing to establish and vindicate a 
method for the treatment of all History. 
He not only suggested but vindicated the 
position that a large portion of what is 
recorded by Livy as historical truth is 
little better than a series of mythical and 
exaggerated legends with a slender basis 
of fact. Much of the history of the seven 
kings went the same way with the story 
of the miraculous she-wolf who suckled 
Romulus and Remus, the two rival foun- 
ders of the Eternal City. The subsequent, 
and, till then, the universally accepted 
narratives of the gravest and the most 
trustworthy historians, were also revised 
with rigid care; being carefully tested by 
close comparison with one another, 
with the allusions of contemporaneous 
literature, with permanent monuments, 
with well known and newly discovered 
or newly interpreted inscriptions, and 
last not least, with the testimony of 
languages and dialects; which, strange 
as it may seem, serve as the means of 
correcting many errors and confirming 
many conjectures. Other writers, fol- 
lowing his example and catching his 
spirit, have traversed the same and other 
fields of ancient history. Of histories 
well known to English readers, Arnold's 
History of Rome, and Grote’s History 
of Greece, are the most eminent exam- 
ples of the superiority of the new to the 
old method. As the result of Niebuhr's 
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example and influence, not only have the 
fabulous and legendary elements been 
eliminated from the histories of the older 
nations, but the overstrained and exagger- 
ated conceptions of the men and events 
which had come to us from the ancient 
Plutarch and the modern Rollin, have 
been toned down to the modesty of a 
probable and rational judgment. The 
tendency to see heroes in both virtue and 
vice, beyond the possible attainments of 
human nature, which had free indulgence, 
has given way to a juster estimate of 
what was possible and is therefore credi- 
ble. The old times, which were igno- 
rantly admired and extravagantly lauded, 
have been carefully measured by what 
we know of the workings of the human 
nature of to-day. The institutions, the 
principles, the passions, the’ aims and the 
achievements, of such men as Pericles 
and Alcibiades, of Cicero and Seneca, of 
Catiline, and the Cesars, have been studied, 
not under the colored lights of blind ad- 
miration, nor by the weird lights of my- 
thological worship, nor the false lights of 
blind or lying partisanship, but by the 
dry and white light, which is reflected 
from the aims, principles and passions of 
men in similar circumstances in modern 
times—the good men not being over good 
for human nature, and the bad not so 
much, and so desperately, worse than 
the very bad of these times. In short, 
the historian has learned to measure the 
ancient world by the modern world, in- 
stead of by an extravagant and distorted 
creation of his own bewildered admira- 
tion and his excited fancy; because the 
modern is known to be the actual world 
and as such illustrates those permanent 
laws and forces of humanity, by which 
alone all history, whether old or recent, 
can be rationally estimated and judged. 
But while this critical tendency has dis- 
sipated what is false and extravagant in 
the pictures and conceptions of ancient 
life, it has established more firmly and 
set in bolder relief whatever is true, 
though it be peculiar and even super- 
natural, While it has explained the 
myths and legends of superstition and 
credulity of the false religions that 
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cloud the morning of the historic pe- 
riod, it has justified and confirmed the 
miracles that are so appropriate to sim- 
pler times, and that so rationally signal- 
jze the presence of One who is higher 
than nature, and that introduce the ma- 
nifestations of his moral character and 
his loving care which have been required 
in the world’s moral history. The same 
criticism which has proved so destruc- 
tive to the myths of Grecian and the 
legends of Roman story, has proved it- 
self most positive and constructive when 
it requires the miraculous and super- 
natural to explain the rise and develop- 
ment of the Mosaic and Christian eco- 
nomies. This has been the actual result 
of the most careful and critical investiga- 
tion of the two by some of the most emi- 
nent students of the new historical school. 
Niebuhr himself, after some sharp ex- 
periences of misgiving lest the mira- 
culous in the Old and New Testaments 
should, under the critical method, go the 
same way with the mythological in the 
Roman and Greek History, writes thus 
concerning the education of his son: 
“While I shall repeat and read the old 
poets to him in such a way that he will 
undoubtedly take the gods and heroes 
for historical beings, I shall tell him at 
the same time that the ancients had 
only an imperfect knowledge of the true 
God, and that these gods were over- 
thrown when Christ came into the 
world. He shall believe in the letter 
of the Old and New Testaments, and I 
shall nurture in him, from his infancy, 
a firm faith in all that I have lost or feel 
uncertain about.” His biographer re- 
cords further, that “The Word made 
Flesh—the Divine brought into visible 
contact with the Human, and finding an 
historical embodiment in an individual— 
was a doctrine that found a warm re- 
sponse in a mind so full of earnest as- 
piration towards heaven, and at the same 
time so thoroughly historical in its views 
of the world. His personal reverence 
for Christ was a sentiment that deepened 
with the progress of his life . . 

He once exclaimed, in the course of an 
argument with the present [former] King 
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of Prussia, ‘I would lay my head on the 
block for the divinity of Jesus!’” Ar- 
nold observes: “ The miracles of the Gos- 
ple and those of later history, do not 
stand upon the same ground. I do not 
think that they stand on the same 
ground of external evidence; I cannot 
think that the unbelieving spirit of the 
Roman world, in the first century, was 
equally favorable to the origination and 
admission of stories of miracles, with the 
credulous tendencies of the middle ages. 
But the difference goes deeper than this 
to all those who can appreciate the other 
evidences of Christianity, and who, there- 
fore, feel that what we call miracles were 
but the natural accompaniments of the 
Christian revelation — accompaniments, 
the absence of which would have been 
more wonderful ‘than their presence. 
This, as I may almost call it, @ priori 
probability in favor of the miracles of the 
Gospel cannot be said to exist in favor 
of those of later history.” Again, 
“Strauss writes about history and myths, 
without appearing to have studied the 
question, but having heard that some 
pretended stories are mythical, he bor- 
rows this notion as an engine to help 
him out of Christianity. But the idea of 
men writing mythic histories between 
the time of Livy and Tacitus, and of St. 
Paul mistaking such for realities!” 

If we pass to the modern histories of 
modern times, which have been written 
with the true historic spirit, we find that 
they have been as truly improved by the 
new method as the histories of the ancient 
world. The tone of blind admiration 
and of exaggerated laudation has been 
sensibly lowered, its intense and bigoted 
partisanship has been exposed and an- 
swered by counter-criticism, or has quiet- 
ly given way before the more judicial 
spirit of a cooler judgment, * 

One improvement is especially notice- 
able in modern history, if it be not almost 
arevolution. This is the fact, that much 
less is made of the so-called great events 
of history fow than formerly. As histo- 
ry has learned new notions of its own 
dignity it attaches less importance to the 
fortunes of princes, the movements of 
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generals, and the issues of campaigns, 
and occupies itself far more earnestly and 
busily with the condition of the middling 
and lower classes, with their progress in 
civilization, in political freedom, in wise 
laws, general education, the security of 
property, as well as in general thrift, pre- 
vailing frugality,courteous manners, moral 
principle, and religious faith. History 
has become more humane and democratic 
as it has become more critica] and just. 
It looks beneath the surface of events for 
the springs of action, It searches under 
facts for principles. It strives to discover 
the great laws of progress and stability in 
, the world’s evolution. It regards moral 
interests as higher than physical, the 
faith and heroism of a people and a period 
as of greater consequence than the exter- 
nal and physical everfts which distin- 
guished either. Hence it tends to be 
more ethical, more reverent, and more re- 
ligious, while it also is more candid and 
tolerant. 

Two characteristics are especially wor- 
thy of notice in the tendencies of modern 
history. It is at once more imaginative 
and more philosophical. 

The new history employs the imagina- 
tion more liberally and yet more wisely 
than did the old, While it does not yield 
indiscriminately to its direction so as to 
be misled by its vagaries, it avails itself 
freely of its guidance and aid that it may 
more perfectly and vividly reproduce the 
past. The historian no longer conceives 
the past to have been so utterly unlike 
the present as to allow him to credit all 
the fantastic creations, of the mythologi- 
cal and the exaggerating school, but 
rather conceives it to have been so nearly 
like the present as to justify him in freely 
using the present that he: may more 
vividly picture and reproduce it as it was. 
Hence it is the persistent effort of the 
modern historian to revive the past by 
means of every possible appliance of 
which he can avail himself. He con- 
tinually asks himself, How did men live 
in the earlier times, what sort*of houses 
did they build, how did they light and 
warm them, at what sort of tables did 
they eat, and of what food, and how was 
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this cooked and served, on what seats 
did they sit, in what beds did they sleep, 
how were they dressed, of what material 
was their clothing made, and into what 
sort of garments was it shaped, how did 
they travei and visit, in what fashion did 
they greet one another? So minute have 
been these inquiries, and so successfully 
have they been answered by the aid of 
paintings, and mummies of Egyptian 
tombs, and bas-reliefs on Assyrian monu- 
ments, by Greek and Roman statues and 
inscriptions, as also by the exhumations 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, that it 
seems now almost possible to build again 
a Grecian and Roman house, to provide 
it with implements and furniture, and to 
reproduce in detail all the particulars 
of ancient life. In the same way the 
historian of Old or New England, as they 
were two hundred years ago, concerns 
himself with thousands of details, which 
enable his reader vividly to imagine how 
the people actually lived, what was the 
daily aspect and history of a street in 
London or in Boston, what was the 
method of spending a day or a week by 
a merchant or a farmer, a laborer or a 
professional man. 

What is of far greater consequence, he 
asks and can answer, How did the men 
of other times think and feel in regard to 
the great and small things which interest 
the human race in all times? What was 
the measure of their knowledge and of 
their intellectual power? What were 
their loves and hatreds toward God and 
man? He seeks to place himself within 
their very souls, so as to gaze on the visi- 
ble creation with their eyes, to meet our 
fellows with their leves and hatreds, 
to scan the firmament with their infinite 
longings or their shivering terror, to 
seek after God with their awe or hope- 
fulness. In all such efforts of history the 
imagination must be largely employed; 
but it is employed in the service and for 
the ends of truth. It does not dress up 
its ideals of past generations with impos- 
sible and therefore fantastic perfections, 
nor does it make them stalk before us in 
robes of gorgeous stateliness, nor does it 
bring them in conflict in scenes unearthly 
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and fantastic like the spectred hosts of 
such departed warriors as are seen by 
a belated shepherd far off in cloud-land 
above some real battle-field, but it seeks 
to conceive these generations as they 
actually lived and acted, thought and felt. 
The power, when trained and used in 
the search after historic truth, becomes 
what is called The Historic Imagination, 
which becomes by long practice so dis- 
criminating and so trustworthy as to be 
termed Zhe Historic Sense. It is not till the 
imagination is thus matured that a man is 
able to appreciate adequately the literature 
of other nations and other times than his 
own. He must first understand the 
times in which its speeches and essays, 
its poems and its plays, its novels and 
its sermons were composed, in order 
to judge of them. by their relations to 
the men by whom and for whom they 
were written. When thus heard and 
read they are received as far more real 
and living, and are judged with a far 
more sensitive and just appreciation than 
they possibly could be if read or judged 
apart from the forces which produced 
them or the conditions under which they 
came into being. What is more impor- 
tant still, the actions of the men of another 
age are studied in the light of the know- 
ledge which they actually attained, the 
aims which they proposed, and the mo- 
tives by which they were impelled. 
What would be inexplicable if done in 
our times can be accounted for if allowed 
in other days. What in our day would 
be a work of cruelty and revenge is ex- 
cused, palliated, or even justified, when 
traced to the motives and feelings which 
occasioned it. What seems laughable 
and grotesque, formal and superstitious, 
when looked at with our eyes, is grave and 
proper, natural and rational, when looked 
at through the eyes of the men of other 
times, as we are enabled to do, by the 
cultured historic sense that is awakened 
by the chastened historic imagination, 

As the result of this liberal and wise 
use of the imagination, history has be- 
come more true and more just, as well as 
more elevating in its lessons and influ- 
ence than formerly. The more vividly 
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and fully we represent the men and the 
scenes of other times, the more entirely 
shall we do justice to them. The more 
thoroughly we understand events in 
their motives and principles, the more 
truthfully shall we estimate and weigh 
them. The new method educates and 
elevates the imagination, as well as em- 
ploys it as an auxiliary to truth, We 
read and study history somewhat as we 
read and study the drama, viewing it as 
a grand spectacle of the past that is vividly 
reproduced in scenery, personages, and 
events ; that fixes our attention, excites 
our curiosity, and kindles our sympa- 
thies. As the actual drama is fitted to 
ennoble the imagination and purify the 
so does dramatized history 
act with even greater energy in these 
directions, when it is fitly rendered by 
the writer and justly conceived by the 
reader, 

The second characteristic stated, viz., 
that the New History is more philosophi- 
cal than the old. It recognizes more 
distinctly the truth that all historic 
events are to be explained by certain 
causal influences or agencies, which are 
furnished in man’s own nature, in the 
circumstances of his condition, and in the 
purposes of the living God, Different his- 
torians differ in the number of the agen- 
cies which they recognize, in the impor- 
tance which is to be attached to each, 
and in the power of harmonizing one 
with another; but all agree that to some 
agencies or principles, acting after fixed 
methods or rules, all great historical 
events are to be ascribed, and that the 
problem of history and the duty of the 
historian is to discover what these prin- 
ciples are. The historian nowadays is 
not content to entertain his readers with 
striking descriptions of the startling 
events which give to history its drarma- 
tic interest, nor to paint to the life the 
story of those great personages who 
illustrate the pathos and power, the 
tenderness and energy of human passion, 
but he seeks also to explain the greater 
and lesser of historic phenomena by their 
principles and laws, 

Now to determine what are the prin- 


passions, 


These thoughts lead us to 
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ciples and what the laws which underlie 
all these events is the aim of what is 
technically called The Philosophy of His- 
tory. Much is made of this phrase in 
our times. To many persons it suggests 
something very profound, attractive, and 
incomprehensible. To others it is big 
with high-sounding verbiage, transcen- 
dental pretension, attenuated Pantheism, 
or depressing Fatalism. But there ought 
to be no special mystery in the phrase. 
Ifa philosophy of the universe, of spirit 
and matter, is possible in its present 
manifestations, then a philosophy is pos- 
sible of the past history of man, from 
which lessons of instruction, and if need 
be of monition for the future, may be 
derived. As there is a variety of theo- 
ries of the present, each one of which 
may be incompatible with the’ other, so 
there may be an equal variety of philoso- 
phies of the past. A Mahommedan, a 
Mormon, a Brahmin, and a Christian, 
would necessarily have each a peculiar 
philosophy of history. It need not be a 
mystery or a wonder that a materialist 
and a spiritualist, a necessitarian and a 
believer in freedom, should each inter- 
pret the history of man after a fashion of 
his own, One who studies man as an 
animal only, and recognizes no other 
forces and laws than those which are 
vital, will of necessity, like Draper, make 
physiology the basis of his Philosophy 
of History, or rather, he will resolve all 
historical into physiological phenomena, 
whether they are material, vital, or spi- 
ritual. Temperature and moisture, of a 
certain degree and quantity, acting on 
certain chemical combinations of nitro- 
gen, carbon, phosphorus, etc., are the 
formule by which historical phenomena 
can all be explained. Napoleon and 
Waterloo, Abraham Lincoln and Bull 
Run, General Lee and Appomatox Court- 
House, are satisfactorily accounted for 
by various formule, of which the terms 
are H, O, C, N, etc., in various combi- 
nations. One who recognizes a some- 
what wider range of forces, some of 
which are spiritual, but all, whether 
material or spiritual, obey mechanical 
laws and act by anecessitating force, will, 
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like Buckle, evolve and explain all pos- 
sible occurrences and phenomena ac- 
cording to an @ priori necessity, from 
whose iron embrace there is no release, 
Those who, like Froude, believe in the 
caprices and energy of human passions 
and individual freedom, or who, like 
Niebuhr, Arnold, Goldwin Smith, and 
hosts of other Christian historians, dis- 
tinctly recognize a Divine Providence 
fulfilling merciful plans of human pro- 
gress and redemption, will have another 
and a nobler philosophy of history, be- 
cause they accept a nobler philosophy 
of the universe and of human life. 

It ought to be added that to serve more 
effectually the philosophical explanation 
of the Past, the great movements of his- 
toric progress in separate lines and the 
several agencies on which they depend 
have been treated of in distinct works. 
Thus we have not afew generalized his- 
tories, as of commerce, geographical dis- 
covery, emigration, philosophy, morals, 
literature, poetry, fiction, criticism, and 
even of civilization itself. The treatment 
of these separate topics of historic research 
has this great advantage, that it limits the 
attention more effectually to single classes 
of phenomena, and to the workings of 
single forces. It withdraws the mind 
from the more palpable and material ef- 
fects and causes, to the more refined and 
spiritual. It enables each student to look 
at the history of man from that point of 
view which most interests his own feel- 
ings, or bears upon his own studies, and 
it saves the general reader an immense 
amount of special research and laborious 
investigation. 

But the impatient reader, who may 
have followed us thus far, will be likely 
here to interrupt us with the inquiry: 
“ But what has all this to do with a course 
of historical reading? These general dis- 
quisitions on the writing of history may 
have some interest for those who have 
history to write, but they can have no 
possible application to those who have 
history to read. The progress and de- 
velopment of history, from poetic narra- 
tion to philosophical interpretation, may 
be instructive to learned students but not 
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to general readers.” To which we reply: 
Have patience; History is a vast jungle, 
an impenetrable cane-brake to the reader 
who undertakes to find his way through 
it without a guide, and even to him who 
reads the first book which is recommend- 
ed to him, and having finished that seizes 
upon another. To read history with any 
profit or with much satisfaction even, 

+ 

A HOSPITAL 
Tamxine of the wounded, there is one 
who always comes to mind, first of all, 
and last of all. It was in Georgetown 
Hospital, I first saw him, pale with the 
coming of Death. I sat by his side, 
though I could not relieve him, and the 
questions I wanted to ask, and which 

Jesus, crucified for me, 
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whether alone or under the advice of a 
sagacious friend, one should know some- 
thing of what history is, and how it is 
written, in what various forms, with what 
diversity of honesty, truth, and trust- 
worthiness, To furnish this information 
as preliminary to special advice as to. the 
selection of books and the manner of read- 
ing them, has been the aim of this paper. 


FRAGMENT. 

he was too ill to answer, were asked 
only by a look, and answered by the 
same. 

From under his pillow he gave me a 
piece of paper, torn and crumpled, upon 
which his unsteady fingers had traced 
these lines: 


Chiefest of all sacrifices, 
Hear the dying soldier's plea; 
Look on that which man despises. 


By the thorns that crowned thy head, 

By thy blood, which works my healing, 
Look upon the blood I’ve shed— 

Bless the deed my death is sealing. 


In thy hands I yield my all. 
Take my country, rent and bleeding; 


Thou, who mark’st the 


sparrow’s fall, 


Art sufficient for her needing. 


I have shared her bitter cup— 

Watched with her, one hour of trial— 
Worn her thorns, and offered up 

All my life without denial. 


I for her, and Thou for me, 
Chiefest of all sacrifices, 


Glorify Thyself in me; 


From the dust, thy praise arises. 


In the day of destiny, 


When Thou reckonest with the others, 


Let America go free, 


For my blood, and for my brothers’. 


Friends I shall not see again, 
Near whose side, would I were dying, 


Distant, know not even 
Know not where my 


my pain; 
head is lying. 


Jesus, near and knowing all, 
Grant unto the sufferer meekness ; 
Grant me when death shadows fall, 
Strength of thine to hide my weakness, 


Oh the darkness and the pain! 
Pain this mortal tie to sever. 


Jesus, crucified for me, 


Take me to Thyself forever, 
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NEANDER’S LAST BIRTHDAY. 


Tne morning of the 16th of January, 
1850, dawned gray and heayy over Ber- 
lin. It is not yet six o’clock. The Jan- 
terns are put out, and the snowy streets 
are still and deserted. Only a few win- 
dows are yet lighted, among which are 
two in the third floor of a gloomy, sub- 
stantial, old-fashioned house, four stories 
high, in Markgrafen street. Its number 
is 51, but it is commonly called “ the Un- 
ger House,” as Unger's printing estab- 
lishment for the Court has been there for 
many years. 

From these two dimly-lighted windows 
shines the study-lamp of one of the great- 
est scholars of his age—a scholar, who, 
with all his rare and rich learning, is above 
all Jearned in heavenly things. 

The large room, dimly lighted by a 
small old-fashioned lamp, with its green 
tin shade, is the ideal of a German study. 
High shelves filled with books, most of 
them very old, and in very plain bindings, 
stretch along all the walls up to the ceil- 
ing. For the hog-skin worthies on the 
upper regions a little ladder is leaning 
against the shelves. Books and manu- 
scripts are lying on tables and chairs, and 
under tables and chairs; on the old-fash- 
ioned sofa, and on the window-sills ;_ thick 
old folios are piled up everywhere on the 
floor. A peculiar odor of parchment and 
book-dust, pleasant to none but learned 
noses, pervades the room. Several cages 
with canary birds stand in the windows; 
although the little singers are silent. 

An old man in a gray dressing-gown, 
with his hands folded as if in prayer, with 
bent form and unsteady step, walks slowly 
to and fro among the piles of books upon 
the floor. He is of medium size, angular 
and firmly built. But he looks broken, 
and shows marks of years of suffering. 
The brown complexion, the firm lips, the 
sharply-curved nose, the dark eyes, deep 
set under the bold arches of bushy black 
eyebrows, the shining black hair hanging 
in thick masses over the high forehead, 
stamp the face strongly with the Jewish 
type. But at asingle glance of the beam- 
ing eye, the hard, ugly features are for- 
gotten; in that thoughtful eye shines a 


heaven of infinite love, of self-sacrificing 
benevolence and goodness—a deep long- 
ing for the eternal Vision and Love! 

This man is Augustus Neander; the 
last of the church-fathers—the most be- 
loved teacher of our young theological 
students ; in spite of the weakness of his 
weary body, one of the strongest pillars 
of the evangelical church—a pure-souled 
John, full of holy gentleness and holy 
indignation ! 

And to-day is Neander’s sixty-second 
birthday. Oh, with what child-like thank- 
fulness does he look back, in this quiet 
morning hour, upon the years that are 
passed! He goes back to the mean house 
of the Jewish usurer, Emanuel Mendel 
in Géttingen—his father’s house! Then 
he, little David Mendel with five brothers 
and sisters, follows his pious and loving 
mother, Esther, whose maiden name was 
Gottschalk, to Hamburg. True love to 
her children enabled the mother to leave 
her unworthy husband's house, and, sup- 
ported by her relatives, who were people 
of distinction, like Moses Mendelssohn, 
to devote herself to the education of her 
children, With thankfulness does Augus- 
tus Neander follow the wonderfully for- 
tunate career of that child, David Mendel! 
Together with his dear and gifted friend, 
Karl Sieveking, he attended in the Jo- 
hanneum at Hamburg, the lectures of 
that profound philologist Gurlitt, who 
came to have a fatherly affection for the 
little Jewish. boy. The ridicule of his 
school-fellows at his awkwardness and 
angular ugliness was soon silenced, and 
they were put to shame, and com- 
pelled, in spite of themselves, to honor 
him, by his rare mental endowments and 
his almost consuming diligence, and still 
more by his loving heart, his kindness, 
courtesy and transparency of character. 

When, at the age of sixteen, he was 
promoted to the Academical Gymnasium, 
his heart glowed with the purest friend- 
ship, on being admitted by two distin- 
guished young men, Augustus Varnhagen 
von Ense and Wilhelm Neumann, into a 
social circle they had established, called 
the “North Star;” he was soon also on 
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the most friendly terms with the noble 
oet, Adalbert Von Chamisso. This 
“North Star” was pervaded with enthu- 
siasm for the highest ideal interests,— 
religion, philosophy, poetry and classical 
studies. Plato was the idol of the young 
friends; to David Mendel, he who has 
been called the “ Christ before Christ” 
was the prophet of Christianity. His 
youthful soul was filled with longings 
which Christian truth alone can pacify. 
The study of Schelling and Schleiermacher 
clarified this longing into a steadfast 
faith. On the 25th of February, 1806, 
David Mendel was baptized in the house 
of Pastor Bossau. His sponsors were his 
old teacher John Gurlitt, and his friends, 
Augustus Varnhagen von Ense and Wil- 
helm Neumann, From each of these spon- 
sors he took a Christian name, and from 
that of Neumann in the Greek he took 
his last name Neander. David Mendel 
had become a “‘ new man.” 

At Easter the “ glorious Schleiermach- 
er” drew the young student Neander to 
Halle and the study of theology. When 
the University of Halle was broken up 
by Napoleon in 1806, he wandered with 
his friends Neumann, Strauss and Noodt, 
heavy in heart and light in purse, to Gét- 
tingen, his sad native place. Noodt took 
charge of his moneyless friend, now as 
from childhood, needing help in all out- 
ward things, and, with pathetic love, 
cared almost like a mother for the grown- 
up child. Neander pursued his studies 
with vehemence; a circle of intellectual 
young friends compensated him for what, 
in comparison with his unforgotten Halle, 
was the sober life of the “ Philistropolis” 
Gottingen, as he styled it, in dating a let- 
ter, On a vacation journey, he became 
acquainted in Hamburg with the pious 
“Wandsbeck Messenger,” Matthias Clau- 
dius, whose calm, child-like faith led him 
to the most zealous study of the Scrip- 
tures, At the request of Claudius: he 
preached his first sermon at Wandsbeck. 
This study of the New Testament and the 
Fathers of the church, together with the 
constantly increasing influence of Schleier- 
macher, incited a strong desire to devote 
his life to the study of church history. 
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He kept this object continually before him, 
while supporting himself in Hamburg by 
teaching by the hour, and occasional 
preaching. The earnestness and child- 
like simplicity of the young preacher 
gained for him many devoted hearers, in 
spite of the unusual length of his sermons, 
and his unattractive delivery. Again a 
circle of friends, fresh in noble youth, 
gathered around Neander, Noodt, Julius, 
Assing, the Swabian singer Justinus Ker- 
ner, Gustav Schwab, and Karl Mayer! 

With heartfelt thankfulness he now 
thinks of the trying hour, when, 40 years 
ago, a young licentiate of 21 years he stood 
for the first time in the Professor’s desk 
in Heidelberg, made vacant by’ the de- 
parture of Marheineke and De Wette to 
Berlin. The Heidelberg students were in 
great excitement, because a converted 
Jew dared to come before them as a teach- 
er of theology. Foremost in the excite- 
ment were the students Fallenstein and 

Jaumgarten, who lived with Professor 
Gervinus. The auditorium was crowded— 
they were going to drum out the “ impu- 
dent Jew.” The young licentiate step- 
ped, awkward and embarrassed, to the 
desk; many a hateful, insulting word 
reached him from the hostile throng. Like 
the pure, loving apostle John, Neander 
stands at the desk; the pale face beams 
as if transfigured; a quick, loving glance 
flashes over the assemblage; he hears no 
longer the threatened scraping of feet; 
with a voice hesitating at first, but strong- 
er and more earnest every moment, he 
begins his lecture, coming so full of life 
and fresh originality from the depth and 
purity of his heart. The auditorium grows 
stiller and stiller—the students listen, in- 
tent, enchained, affected, abashed ; a voice 
within says to them unceasingly: ‘To 
that Jew Christianity is the dearest truth 
of his heart.” One fresh young heart after 
another is won over to the youthful lec- 
turer; the bitterest enemies of the “im- 
pudent Jew” become the warmest friends 
of Neander. 

And as in Heidelberg the youthful 
licentiate, so in Berlin the professor of 
three-and-twenty years won to him- 
self the hearts of the theological stu- 
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dents, About the year 1813, when the 
most ardent enthusiasm for the eleva- 
tion of Germany emanated from Berlin, 
where, however, lukewarmness and ra- 
tionalism still corrupted the church, 
Neander,’ in company with Schleier- 
macher, De Wette and Marheineke, took 
the professor’s chair. The motto of his 
mouth, of his heart, of every day of his 
life was: Pectus quod facit theologum: 
The heart makes the theologian! A 
new and bright day dawned upon the 
evangelical church, 

For 38 highly favored years, it has 
been given to Neander to labor in the 
spirit of this motto in the service of his 
Lord, to be a loving gardener to thou- 
sands of young vines, training them to 
rich fruitfulness. Oh, how heartily does 
the aged Neander thank God for it all, 
as he now looks back, in the quiet of his 
study on this birthday morning! 

Neander sits in his leathern chafr, 
sunk in deep thought, shading with his 
han@ the aching eyes, which for three 
years have been half blinded. Some one 
taps gently upon his shoulder. Pushing 
back with his hand the bushy locks from 
his forehead, and slightly raising his head, 
Neander says pleasantly: “Come in!” 

“ Augustus, thou incorrigible child, 
what, dreaming so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Ts it thou, Hannah? I thought the 
amanuensis knocked at the door.” 

“There is another good story for the 
world to tell about my learned, absent- 
minded brother, who when he was a 
student and his beloved Camisol Noodt 
tried to teach him to smoke, made the 
slight mistake of taking Camisol’s fin- 
ger instead of his own, and very com- 
fortably stuffing it into the pipe; who 
once took a clothes-brush out of his 
pocket in his lecture-room instead of his 
note-book; and walked through the 
streets with a broom under his arm in- 
stead of an umbrella; who walked one 
day with his amanuensis, with one foot 
in the gutter all the way, and at last, 
surprised at one foot being shorter than 
the other, called out in terror, ‘ Ulen- 
huth, I am lame!’ who”— 
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“ That will do, my dear, little scolding 
mother—I will do better, if such an old 
stick as I am, can do so!” said Neander 
with a quiet smile, looking lovingly into 
his sister’s eyes. 

“Oh, child, I was only joking! Thou 
act exactly right as thou art, for me and 
all thy many friends and pupils. And 
now—God’s blessing on thy birthday!” 

“Thank you, Hannah! The dear 
God has blessed my life most abundantly 
hitherto. Now at its evening, I can say 
with my glorious young friend, Herman 
Rossel : 

‘The life within, now as it takes its flight 

Seems a most wondrous life of high de- 
light.’ 

It far transcends all sickness and infirm- 

ity of the poor body, often weary of life.” 

“Dost thou know Augustus, for what 
I have been praying to God for thee this 
morning? That he would call old Han- 
nah to himself before her helpless grown- 
up child!” 

Neander lovingly pressed his sister's 
hand. 

In this grateful pressure of the hand, 
in Hannah’s last quiet words, we see the 
intimate relation of this remarkable pair, 
whom the Berlin people had for a long 
time good-naturedly called the ‘‘ Neander 
children.” 

We can scarcely think of one of the 
“ Neander children” without the other, 
although they were so entirely differ- 
ent. Extremes here met in their hearty 
mutual affection. Hannah, small in per- 
son, and, in spite of her 73 years, won- 
derfully active, practical, cheerful, over- 
flowing with humor, is the gayly-bound 
supplement to the learned, thoughtful, 
pious book of her brother. 

What his faithful chum Noodt had 
been to the unpractical, helpless Gét- 
tingen student, such was Hannah for all 
the rest of Neander’s life. In Hamburg 
she had been like a mother to this bro- 
ther, 12 years her junior—the “ child” 
of the family; for his sake she had sacri- 
ficed a youthful fancy and remained un- 
married; and, in her care for the help- 
lessness of the “child,” she followed him 
to Heidelberg and Berlin with her mo- 
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ther and sisters, the beautiful Henrietta 
and Betty, with the intention never 
again to leave her brother. Neander 
had never had the slightest thought of 
choosing another companion. When a 
lady friend once joked him upon the sub- 
ject, he gave her a long, perplexed look, 
and then asked anxiously: “ How could 
I find time for it?” 

Sister Hannah is everything to Nean- 
der. With rare self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion, she gives up every hour to him, 
because there is no hour when he can do 
without her. For 30 years she has not 
been to the theatre or a social company, 
although she dearly loves a good play 
and pleasant society; for Augustus 
would have to spend the whole evening 
alone at home, as he does not like to go into 
company. Hannah supplies every want 
of her brother’s outward life, If Han- 
nah brings his breakfast or a-glass of 
water, Neander knows that he must be 
hungry or thirsty; if Hannah gives him 
a spoonful of medicine, he takes it like a 
child; if Hannah lays out for him a new 
garment and takes away the old, he puts 
it on unknowingly. Only once, on this 
last point, the brother had been a little 
self-willed, but never again, because 
Hannah had been not a little frightened 
by it, 

Neander, namely, went one morning 
to college with his amanuensis, He 
was, as usual, deep in learned discourse 
with his companion, a favorite pupil, 
when his old servant came running 
breathlessly after him, calling out: “ Mr. 
Professor! Mr. Professor!” 

“Ts it you, Karl? What is the mat- 
ter?’« 

Karl carried, folded up under his arm, 
avery useful article of clothing. As he 
opened it, and showed it hesitatingly to 
his master, he stammered out: “ Miss 
Hannah found these on the chair by the 
Professor’s bed, and was afraid that the 
Professor was going to his lecture with- 
out them—so I brought them after 
him.” . 

Not without anxiety did Neander 
open his coat and look down; relieved 
by the glance, he said: ‘Take them 
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back, Karl, and tell Miss Hannah that I 
have some on.” 

“But the Professor has only this one 
pair?” 

“You are right, dear Karl, I remem- 
ber that this morning the tailor laid 
something on the chair at the side of the 
bed, and, if so, on top of the others,—so 
I put them on.” 

Who can laugh at this or ridicule it? 
Nothing but a smile of emotion passes 
over our face: this man in faith and 
knowledge is, in practical life, an inno- 
cent child / 

Every afternoon Hannah takes her 
brother’s arm and leads him out into the 
Thiergarten. If Hannah is prevented 
by illness, she orders one of “her stu- 
dents” to walk with the professor. Oh, 
what a treat it is for the one so ordered! 
Hannah has found by experience that it 
is not safe for the professor to be alone in 
the confusion of the Berlin streets. She 
risked it once—and only once!, Augus- 
tus went out, and did not return at the 
appointed time. Hannah waited hour 
after hour in mortal agony. Dorothy 
and Karl were sent out to seek their lost 
master. Hannah was just going to alarm 
the police, when a drosky stopped at the 
door, and Neander stepped out with a 
student. Lost in thought, he had gone 
through the streets, without knowing 
whither he went, At last he looked up 
and around, and found himself in an un- 
known place. He tried in vain to find 
his way. Suddenly a bright thought 
came to him—a drosky! The drosky 
stopped; Neander steppedin. The dros- 
ky did not move; Neander did not notice 
it; he was lost in thought again, until 
the driver turned and asked him, not very 
pleasantly: “ Well, where do you want 
to go?” 

“ Home, my good man!” 

“ But where do you live?” 

Neander looked at him in surprise: “T 
thought, my good man, that you would 
know, as you are a drosky driver.” 

“But don’t you know in what street 
and number you live?” 

Neander shook his head, and made a 
great effort to remember where he had 
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lived for so many years in vain! Fortu- 
nately a student came along, who took 
him home. 

In the summer vacations, Hannah 
takes a pleasure trip or goes to the baths 
with her brother. She persuades him to 
go, only on account of her health. In 
Carlsbad she superintends his baths, 
watch in hand. On these journeys, Ne- 
ander always carries large trunks full of 
church Fathers and other favorite books, 
In the cities where there are large libra- 
ries he rests to study. 

It is touching to know the delicacy 
with which the brother and sister, each 
for the other's sake, give up their favorite 
plans for journeying. 

“Where do you go this time?” asked 
the historian, Frederick von Raumer, of 
Hannah, shortly before a vacation, 

“To Paris! Augustus wants to study 
in the libraries. I would rather go to 
Munich. You know what has always 
been my passion: a good glass of beer 
and an English novel are my greatest 
pleasure on earth!” 

“So you are going to work in Paris?” 
asked Raumer of Neander. 

“Yes, that too, but particularly that 
Hannah may become acquainted with 
Paris. The Munich library would be 
more attractive to me just now.” 

And the brother and sister went—to 
Munich, 

Once, however, Hannah was obliged 
to let her brother take a journey without 
her. This caused her great anxiety. 
King Frederick William IV. had invited 
Neander, whom he highly esteemed for his 
learning and piety, to accompany him to 
Carlsbad, on condition that he was not to 
take a trunk, which Neander would only 
have packed full of church Fathers: the 
king's valet was to supply him with 
everything that he needed, 

On the morning of his departure, Han- 
nah handed over her brother “all right,” 
at the railroad station. Neander ap- 
peared before the king in a remarkably 
thick and stiff cloak, which seemed by 
its weight to drag the heated scholar to 
the ground. 

“But, my dear Professor, why such a 
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cloak in this dog-day heat?” asked the 
king, laughing. “Ah, what is this: a 
church Father iu this pocket, a brother- 
professor in that—-in fact the whole cloak 
is stuffed full of patres and ecclesiastici— 
more than a good-sized trunk full!” 

“Your Majesty, a little reading for the 
journey !” 

“Enough for a journey to the moon! 
Now I see at once, my dear Professor, 
that your poor king must give way to 
the church Fathers, since he is not fortu- 
nate enough to be bound in hog-skin!” 
said the king with his hearty laugh. 
“ Schéning,” said he turning to his pri- 
vate chamberlain, “ take care of the pro- 
fessor’s books. I cannot answer for it to 
his students if I let their church Father 
sweat himself to death in his new-fash- 
joned library.” 

On this journey Neander again had 
cause to miss his mentor, Hannah. At 
one of the stations, in searching for a 
pencil and piece of paper, he drew a 
number of sealed letters out of his pocket, 
An official, who did not know that he 
was travelling with the king, instantly 
thundered out: “Sir, you are carrying 
sealed letters! You incur a fine!” 

“So! I did not know that it was not 
right!” 

Neander, with a heavy heart, counted 
out the fine—there were so many poor 
students whom he could have helped 
with the money! 

At the next station the same was 
repeated—the taking out the sealed let- 
ters and paying the fine. 

“But, sir, these letters are all ad- 
dressed to the same person—Professor 
Neander in Berlin?” said this second 
official. 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

“Why don’t you open the letters and 
read them?” 

“Hannah always opens them for me, 
and Hannah is not here.” 

This Hannah, now, on this morning of 
his birthday, says to him: “ Now, come 
Augustus, and see what I have got for 
you!” . 

She leads her brother into the next 
room. On a table, adorned with flowers 
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and two burning candles, lie some old 
folios—rare church Fathers! They are 
the regular Christmas and birthday gifts 
of the sister. 

“Oh, Hannah! What a valuable pres- 
ent! My dear fathers, Gregory of Naz- 
ianzen and Jerome, in such rare, genuine 
editions!” His eyes sparkle. 

“And what else should I give you, 
Augustus? You do not care for anything 
but these horrid old hog-skin things, mus- 
ty and ruinous to’ the eyes! But no—our 
old friend Kottnitz was wrong when he 
said that you had but one passion—books, 
Your second and cardinal passion is—stu- 
dents; but Hannah cannot and need not 
give you them—they give themselves—to 
the last drop of their heart’s blood!” says 
Hannah, laughing—with tears in her 
eyes. 

On the birthday table lie two fresh 
wreaths of yew and arbor-vite, for the 
graves of his mother and his sister Henri- 
etta, who married Councillor Scholz of the 
Legation, and whodied in Neander’s house. 

“Poor Betty!” says Hannah softly, as 
she thinks of the sister, who for many 
years, like her brother in Petersburg, has 
suffered from an incurable mental malady, 
and is now in an asylum. 

“The Lord has done it!” replies Nean- 
der, with hands folded like a child. 

“Ah, our amanuensis!” says Hannah, 
as ayoung theological student enters, and 
with emotion offers his birthday congrat- 
ulations. Neander takes his arm and goes 
back to his study. 

According to his custom, Neander now, 
from six till ten o’clock, prepares himself 
with the greatest exactness for his three 
lectures, which he delivers from ten till 
one, upon the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse, upon dogmatics or ethics, and upon 
all the main points of historical theology. 

Meanwhile we have time to tell two 
“Neander-stories,” of which his study 
reminds us. 

There stands the ladder, which Neander 
climbed one day, in order to reach a book 
on the upper shelf. He meant to look out 
a word only, but the book interested him 
so much, that he read on and on, still 
standing upon the ladder. By-and-by his 
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feet became tired, and, close beside the 
ladder, was the stove, which offered him 
a comfortable seat. Neander climbed upon 
it, and as he did so, the ladder fell noise- 
lessly upon a pile of books. But that did 
not trouble the scholar on the stove, who 
soon became so absorbed in his reading, 
that he did not notice Hannah’s coming 
into the room, to call him for his afternoon 
walk; Hannah, on her part, very near- 
sighted, did not perceive her brother, in 
his unusual seat. She looked for him in his 
bed-room, in the room of her niece, Emma 
Scholz, up stairs—all in vain. Hannah 
became anxious; she alarmed the whole 
household; nobody had seen him go out. 
As the afternoon passed, Hannah became 
more uneasy. At last, when it was almost 
dark, a gentle, well-known voice, called 
from the study: “Hannah! Hannah!” 
But how could that be, since Hannah had 
looked there several times for her brother? 

“Where are you, Augustus ?” 

“Here, on top of the stove. I was 
reading a little in Basil; but. it is too dark 
now to read, and I could not get down 
because the ladder has fallen!” 

We have already spoken of the high es- 
teem which Frederic William IV. had for 
Neander. The king was in the habit of in- 
viting certain men, prominent in science 
and art, to take tea with him in Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s room, almost as simply asif he were 
acitizen, Neander had received an invita- 
tion to one of these tea-parties at Charlot- 
tenberg. Hannah dressed her brother up 
as much as she could; “‘ Now, your orders, 
Augustus, and you are ready for court!” 

“‘ Have I any orders?” 

“The king himself put them on you: 
What have you done with your orders?” 

“T know nothing about them, Han- 
nah! Let me go without the orders!” 

“No, Augustus, on no account! That 
would be a gross violation of court eti- 
quette, and it would look as if we slighted 
the king’s kindness.” 

“Oh, the court-carriage will soon be at 
the door!” 

“Dorothy, help me find the orders! 
You, Karl, run to Professor Strauss, and 
make my compliments, and say that I beg 
him to lend us his orders, as we have lost 
ours!” 
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Neander took up abook, while Hannah 
and the cook eagerly searched the study 
for the orders—vainly for a long time; at 
last Dorothy drew out a faded silk riband 
that was peeping from a folio; on it glit- 
tered an order. Neander had used it as 
a book-mark for St. Ambrose, The other 
orders were found adorning other Fathers 
of the church. 

Hannah learned how to protect herself 
effectually from a repetition of this orders’- 
fever; she always took the orders into 
her own care whenever her brother had 
done wearing them. 

It is ten o’clock—now for the Univer- 
sity! The “academic quarter of an hour,” 
(before the lecture begins) is quite enough 
for the short walk. The amanuensis 
takes down a warm cloak from a nail, and 
is about putting it on Neander’s shoul- 
ders. Neander, somewhat embarrassed, 
turns to him, “Hang the cloak up again, 
please! This morning, in honor of my 
birthday, I gave it to astudent, whom I 
noticed yesterday in a thin coat.” 

“ But, sir, was the student here before 
seven o’clock this morning?” asked the 
astonished amanuensis. 

“No, dear; I gave the cloak to him 
only mentally. Still I ought not to wear 
it any more.” 

“ And where is your new cloak ?” 

“T have none. I will go in my coat.” 

Nothing but Hannah’s authority and 
indiguation prevailed upon her brother to 
wear again his “mentally given away” 
cloak, until she could procure another. 

In his student’s leather boots reaching 
to the knee, which he has continued wear- 
ing in winter ever since his shooting-days, 
Neander, leaning on the arm of his aman- 
uensis, walks the short distance across the 
opera place to the University. And yet, 
years since, after Neander had lived a long 
time in the Unger House, he complained 
of the long distance between his house 
and the University, and it came out 
that the student, in his absent-minded- 
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Ir is generally known that there is a 
vast wild tract in the northern part of 
New York State, called the Adirondack 
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ness—no, in his fullness of thought—in- 
stead of turning to the right into Behren 
Street, and, after a few steps around the 
corner of the Royal Library, having the 
University directly before him, had always 
gone to the left, almost the whole length 
of Behren Street, through Wall Street and 
the Linden to the University, because the 
way to the University from his former 
residence led through Wall Street and the 
Linden. 

Neander enters his lecture-room, Stoop- 
ing, and with downcast eyes, he walks to 
his desk, his right hand stroking his eye- 
brows as if in salutation. In deference to his 
birthday the students rise at his entrance, 
Before the desk lies an uncut goose- 
quill with a long feather ; for years the stu- 
dents have daily provided a fresh one; the 
old ones becoming the pride and ornament 
of many a modest study—years afterward 
sad relics in many a quiet parsonage. 

Brandishing his quill in his hand, Nean- 
der leans far over his desk, and with 
downcast eyes begins his lecture ; his deep 
earnest voice penetrates every heart. The 
quill is in perpetual motion ; soon the fin- 
gers begin to break it up, soon they tear 
off the feathers. The speaker changes his 
position every instant; now he stands on 
the left foot, now on the right; now he 
turns entirely round, with his face toward 
the wall, But all the while, his words are 
flowing forth uninterruptedly, rich and 
clear, from the warmest of hearts; and 
the young hearts of his hearers yield un- 
interruptedly to the fascination. 

Yes, that is Neander’s specially great 
service—his influence upon young men— 
at once so enlivening and purifying, so 
warming and illuminating, in that he at 
once instructs, educates and edifies; and 
this is simply because he has guarded him- 
self in his old age, rendered home-loving 
by sickness, from all sluggishness and 
effeminacy ; because he is opposed to all 
that is low and vulgar, because he has 
kept himself as young in head as his pupils. 


region, though it is not so well known 
that this immense wilderness covers & 
space nearly as large as the two States 
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of Massachusetts and Connecticut to- 
gether. , ; 

I first visited it a quarter of a century 

o, and have recently visited it again, and 
find but little change. It is the same 
untrodden forest, traversed by a chain of 
lakes and the Raquette river, which 
form the only highways through it. 

There is but one little settlement in it, 
of some half-a-dozen log huts, the in- 
habitants of which had been lured in 
there by the gift of land—the donors 
hoping by it to commence a colony 
which should be the nucleus of civiliza- 
tion. But the only result, in a quarter of 
acentury, has been the addition of a few 
more rude dwellings, and the building of 
aroadtoit by the State. When I first visit- 
ed this region, I reached this settlement on 
horseback, riding all day, first along a wood 
road, and at last, guided only by blazed 
trees, I reached the lake, on the shore of 
which the log huts were scattered, just 
at evening. A single clearing only was 
in sight, and that on the opposite side. 
It was necessary to reach this, or our 
horses would starve, and so we were 
compelled to swim them over. Then 
there was but one guide to be found, 
and he an Indian; now, at the various 
points, from which the heart of the 
region may be pierced, half-a-dozen 
bronzed, muscular fellows may be seen 
lounging about, ready to pilot parties 
through it. There was no travelling 
then, nor is there now, except by boat. 
These boats are light, so as to be carried 
on men's shoulders around rapids or 
from one lake to another. Now, how- 
ever, the great number of visitors, many 
of them ladies, requiring more or ‘less 
baggage, has induced backwoodmen 
to put up shanties at main crossing 
places, and to keep a yoke of oxen or 
a horse to drag over both boats and 
baggage. 

The stream of travel along the main 
water-courses has frightened the game 
back into less frequented places, so that 
where you formerly saw at all times 
of the day, deer feeding along the river 
banks or margins of the lakes, now they 
are only occasionally seen. 
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The great highway is the Raquette 
river, which, rising in the lake of that 
name, passes through Long Lake, some 14 
miles in length, and sweeping on for 130 
miles through one unbroken forest, final- 
ly empties in the St. Lawrence. But on 
either side, and from a quarter of a mile 
to five or ten miles from it, are smaller 
lakes, nestled among the hills, whose 
outlets flow into this river. These latter 
are often so shallow, that a boat has to 
be dragged a part of the way over the 
sandy bottom. When-I first visited the 
country, most of these side lakes and 
ponds were unknown even to hunters, 
for they had no occasion to explore new 
localities to obtain all the game they 
needed. But beyond all known sheets 
of water is still a vast region that has 
never yet been trodden by the foot of 
man, and probably will not be, for half 
a century to come. 

One of these lakelets that has a narrow 
outlet into the Raquette river, but so 
overhung and concealed by the bushes, 
that you might pass it a hundred times 
without observing it, has the name at the 
head of this article. I had never heard 
of it in my first two trips into the wilder- 
ness; but at a later day, when, with an 
old hunter, I was not sporting, but on an 
exploring tour, I became acquainted with 
it in the following manner: 

We had been down the Raquette as 
far as the hunter had ever gone, and 
besides, had made excursions to severa! 
other bodies of water, by here following 
up an outlet, and there carrying our 
boat over mountain-ridges, until, after a 
week's exhausting labor, we were glad 
to find ourselves once more on the bosom 
of this sluggish stream, with no carrying- 
place before us for 40 miles. The day 
had been oppressively sultry; we were 
out of venison, and a storm was evident- 
ly brewing. The sky had become over- 
cast, and as the deepening gloom spread 
over the forest and river, the scene, 
which a few hours before had been lit 
up with wild beauty, wore now a gloomy, 
funereal aspect, There was not a breath 
of air stirring, and suddenly I heard, far 
away in the depths of the forest, the dull 
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report, as I thought, of a gun. Turning 
tomy guide, I asked, Who can be hunting 
on that mountain?” ‘No one,” he re- 
plied; “that was not a gun—it was a 
tree falling.” “A tree?” said I; “why, 
there is not a breath of air stirring. Yes- 
terday it was blowing a gale. Do you 
mean to say that a tree that withstood 
such a blow will fall in a dead calm like 
this?” ‘ Yes,” he replied; “it is often 
so in these woods before a storm. Some 
old rotten tree seems to give out some- 
how in the damp air, just before a long 
rain. The fact is, an old stub, without 
leaves or limbs, don’t feel the wind in 
these thick woods; standing among the 
trees, it is always in a dead calm, and 
falls, I’spose, when it is rotted through. 
Anyhow, it is a sign I never knew to 
fail of a three days’ north-easter; and as 
we can’t reach a clearing before to-mor- 
row noon, I expect we had better be 
looking out for some place to keep dry in 
while it lasts. A hut-shanty won’t 
answer, and we ’aint got time to build 
a bark one before dark, and so, I guess, 
we had better pull into Folingsby’s Pond. 
The outlet is just ahead, and we can 
reach it in a couple of hours. There is a 
nice tight log-shanty on it, where we can 
keep dry as a squirrel in a tree.” “Fol- 
ingsby’s Pond!” I exclaimed; “I never 
heard of it before.” ‘ Probably not,” he 
replied; “it is only a couple of years 
since I did: but come along, we'll have 
plenty of time to talk about it before the 
storm is over.” 

He bent tohis oars, and sweeping round 
a bend ‘in the river, sent the boat into a 
little opening in the bank, from which 
I could distinguish a small stream issuing. 
Entering it a few feet, we came upon 
a tree fallen directly across it, only a foot 
or so above the surface. Seizing the 
trunk in his hands, the hunter pushed 
the boat down and under it, working 
the boat gradually forward, until he got 
nearly to the stern, when he stepped 
over into the forward part. I did the 
same, and soon we were clear of the ob- 
struction; and just at nightfall emerged 
into this beautiful sheet of water, set like 
a mirror in its emerald frame. Steering 
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towards a low point, the hunter landed, 
and advancing up a gentle slope, came, 
in a few rods, upon a low log-cabin, 
that, notwithstanding its solitary and 
desolate appearance, was a welcome 
sight, in view of the approaching night 
and gathering storm. Suddenly a blind- 
ing flash of lightning lit up the wild 
scene with the brightness of noon-day, 
and was followed instantaneously by a 
thunder-peal, that rolled over the forest 
with a deep sullen sound and heavy jar 
that made my heart for a moment stand 
still in awe. God seems nearer in the 
wilderness, and man more abject and 
helpless, when he thus speaks in his 
majesty. 

The hunter stood a moment, looking 
up and down the lake; then throwing 
his rifle over his shoulder, started to- 
wards a cove a short distance off. In 
a few moments after I lost sight of him, 
I heard the sharp report of his rifle. He 
soon reappeared, and hastening up, 
launched his boat. In less than a quar- 
ter of an hour he returned with a noble 
buck. Lifting it out on to the shore he 
said: “There, we shall not starve now, 
if it rains a week.” After dressing and 
hanging it on the limb of a tree, above 
the reach of wild animals, he entered the 
hut. A table made of bark and sticks 
stood in one corner, while in another 
lay a heap of hemlock twigs, piled up 
like a mattress, They were dry and 
brittle; but the guide soon cut enough 
fresh ones to make a soft covering, and 
contemplating it with evident satisfac- 
tion, said, “ There, that’s a good bed; the 
last time I saw it there was a skeleton 
on it, covered with nothing but a hunt- 
ing shirt and a pair of pantaloons.” 
Shrugging my shoulders, I replied: “It 
is not a very pleasant idea that I am 
going to sleep where a skeleton last 
lay.” “TI guess,” said he, “it won't be 
the first time that you have slept on a 
bed where a man has died.” I thought 
this was very probable, and then asked 
him to tell me about it. “I must get sup-. 
per now,” he replied, “and then it will be 
bedtime; to-morrow I'll tell you all I 
know, which is not much,” 
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The next morning, sure enough, the 
rain was falling heavily, while a strong 
north-east wind surged with a continu- 
ous and inconceivably mournful sound 
through the tree-tops. Two immense 
pines, only a few yards distant, rose state- 
ly and alone, far above the surrounding 
forest-—flinging their arms abroad in the 
murky air, 

“ Their tresses wild streaming before them,” 
and sounding a deep refrain to the stern 
music of the blast. From hidden coves 
and sheltered nooks, came the wild and 
lonely cry of the great northern diver, 
making the solitude still deeper and more 
profound. The little vexed lake lay black 
as ink under the sombre heavens, while 
the drenched and silent shores in the 
distance, had a gloomy, mournful look. 

I sat in the opening, where once hung 
the door, and looked off on this strange, 
wild scene with feelings as sad as its 
aspect, A day’s journey from a human 
habitation, how helpless I seemed—and 
then I wondered what great sorrow or 
disappointment could have driven a man 
to hide himself in this remote solitary 
spot, where he went through the last 
great struggle alone and unattended. 
How long was he dying? Did he lie 
on his couch of hemlock boughs day 
after day, and night after night, in this 
still forest, counting the weary hours as 
they slowly dragged him towards the 
dark valley? and when no longer able to 
rise, how pitiful must have been the look 
of his starving dog, as he whined for 
food! With no one to prepare food to 
keep up his own wasting strength—no 
hand to press water to his parched lips— 
no voice to reply to his faint whisper- 
ings of agony—no sound to greet his 
ear, save the howl of some wild beast in 
the distance, or the dirge-like cry of the 
loon, did he lie, while his eye grew 
dimmer and his pulse feebler, until, with 
one faint gasp for breath, he passed 
darkly away? When the fire went out 
on his rude hearth, his poor starving 
dog stretched himself in death before the 
door; the boat lay untouched on the 
shore, and silence and solitude enclosed 
the lonely cabin with its dead. 
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My guide soon joined me, when I 
asked him to tell me what he knew about 
this mysterious hermit. He replied that 
he had not much to tell. 

“Three years ago,” he said, “I was 
going down the Raquette, hunting, when 
just off the outlet which we came up, I 
met a man all alone in a canoe. He 
didn’t look like a hunter, and was sit- 
ting still in his boat, looking up and 
down the river, as if trying to find some- 
thing. As I came up, he asked me if I 
knew where Mr. Folingsby’s hut was. 
I told him I never heard of the man. 
He said he had come from Canada with 
an Indian guide, who knew where it 
was—but he had been taken sick, and 
the sun made him so much worse that 
he had begged to be taken ashore in the 
shade till evening. He told me that ‘the 
outlet to the pond where Folingsby lived 
was only four or five miles farther up 
stream, and that I could not miss it, for 
it was just above a tall pine tree on the 
shore, which was more than a hundred 
feet to the first limb.’ I told him that I 
had never heard of the pond, but there 
was the tree down by the bend, and so 
the outlet must be hereabouts. I soon 
found it—in fact had often seen it be- 
fore, but thought it was only a lit- 
tle cove. I told him to follow me, 
and pushing up the narrow channel, 
across which the limbs touched, came 
out after awhile in this pond. I ask- 
ed him if the Indian told him which 
side the hut was on. He said, ‘ Yes, the 
right side.’ So I rowed along the right 
shore, till I came to the spot where he 
kept his boat. Landing here, we saw the 
hut through the trees a little way up the 
bank, You never saw a man so sur- 
prised as that Folingsby was when we 
came up. He couldn’t speak for a min- 
ute, and then he rushed right into the 
stranger’s arms, I’ve seen women hug 
and kiss each other, but I never saw 
men do it before. It looked curious, I 
tell you. I knew at once they were old 
friends, but they talked in a foreign lingo, 
so that I couldn’t understand a word they 
were saying. 

“After awhile, the stranger thought 
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of the Indian, and said he must go after 
him, and asked me to go along. I told 
him I would go down, if he would de- 
scribe the spot where he left him. He 
said by a spring, four or five miles down 
stream. I knew every spring along the 
river and told him so, and started off. I 
found the Indian, and brought him up. 
On the way I asked him, (for be could 
speak broken English) who this Mr. 
Folingsby was, and how he came here. 
He said he didn’t know any thing about 
him, except that several years ago he 
accompanied a part of his tribe, which 
came down here on a hunting expedi- 
tion, and wouldn’t go back, but built a 
hut on this pond, where he had lived ever 
since. 

“T stayed all night, lying by the fire 
outside of the hut. The door was open, 
and I could hear the two men talking 
till I went to sleep, and when about 
midnight I waked up to feed the fire, 
they were talking still. I expect they 
talked all night, for they were at it at 
daylight next morning, when I turned 
out. Though I could not understand 
what they said, I knew by the tones of 
their voices, that the stranger was beg- 
ging Folingsby hard, to do something to 
which he wouldn’t consent. I guessed 
at once that the stranger had come down 
after Folingsby, but that he wouldn’t go 
back. 

“In the morning I left. Afterward I 
told some hunters about this pond, and 
what I had seen. It soon got about in 
the woods, and now and then a hunter 
went in to see Folingsby. He always 
treated ’em well, but seemed, they said, 
low spirited and out of sorts. Next year 
I was down this way, and went in to see 
him myself. He talked English pretty 
well for a furriner, but I could not make 
him say anything about himself. 

“The hunters, when they spoke of the 
place, called it Folingsby’s Pond, because 
he lived on it, and that’s the way it got 
its name. Last year I was down this 
way, and thought I'd run up and see the 
old hermit. As I came to the hut, I saw 
the skeleton of his dog lying on the beach, 
and knew at once that something was 
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wrong. There was no sign of fire about 
the cabin, and it looked as if nothing had 
been near it for six months, I went in, 
and there on that hemlock brush, I saw, 
as I told you, a naked skull with hair 
hanging around it, and a hunting shirt and 
a pair of pantaloons, all shrunk up around 
a parcel of bones. On the floor, alongside 
of the brush, stood a vial of something 
half empty. His rifle hung on the hooks 
against the logs, and his cap beside it. 
The poor fellow had been dead a long 
time. It was lonesome I can tell you 
here, all alone in the woods with only 
those two skeletons for company. But 
of course I had to bury them; so I dug 
a hole there under that old pine tree 
with my paddle, laid the bones of the man 
in first, and then put the dog’s at his feet. 
I thought if I and my dog had died to- 
gether in these woods, I should want ‘em 
to bury us together. As I was carrying 
the bones to the hole I had dug, I saw a 
string with a bright ribbon, like a trinket 
tied to it, which I put in my pocket.” 
The tree, at the root of which he had 
buried the man, was not twenty feet from 
where I sat, and I looked at the low 
mound under it, over which the heavy 
branches swayed with a dirge-like sound, 
with feelings of inexpressible sadness. The 
mystery that hung round the man, in- 
creased the interest I felt in his mournful 
fate. Where did the mother rock his in- 
fancy ? Did his boyish laughter and shout 
once ring amid the vineyards of France? 
Into what gloomy and stagnant depths 
did the ill-fated current of his life fall? 
Love, hope, pride, ambition, passion, had 
all ended here, in this gloomy forest. 
What a frightful failure his life must have 
been! And yet, I thought, how full the 
world is of worse than failures. On the 
bosom of the stream that bears us all along, 
one floats in helpless idiocy; another 
drifts from view with the last look on the 
haggard countenance as it turns toward 
us, that of wild despair. The suicide, the 
murderer, and the drunkard, one after 
another disappear, and the question comes, 
but gets no answer, Why were they born? 
That dilapidated hut at once became 
an object of intense interest to me, for I 
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knew that if its walls could speak, they 
would reveal an eventful history, perhaps 
atouching romance. I ransacked every 
part of it, but could find nothing, except 
here and there a date and a name, that 
seemed cut or marked, in commemoration 
of some event which the day had recalled. 
One of these, June 18, 1815, I happened 
to remember was the date of the battle 
of Waterloo. This fact, coupled with the 
evident nativity of the poor man, led me 
to conclude that he had been an officer in 
the French army, and was one of that 
group of brave men who fled to this coun- 
try, when the star of Napoleon set for- 
ever on that ill-fated field. This suspicion 
was corroborated by the guide, when, in 
compliance with my request, he described 
“the trinket,” as he called it, which he 
found attached to the skeleton. From his 
description, I had no doubt that it was 
the cross of the “ Legion of Honor.” I 
then asked him if he had found any papers 
inthecabin. He said, ‘ Yes, afew which 
I have in my house in the settlements.” 
These he promised to let me have on our 
return. 

In the mean time, the storm continued, 
and I had nothing to do all day but watch 
the gloomy sheet of water in front, and 
listen to the monotonous roar of the wind 
amid the tree-tops, and let my imagina- 
tion busy itself with this poor hermit, 
whose grave was only a pebble’s toss from 
where I sat. 

It was not strange to find one of Na- 
poleon’s generals an exile, or even a beg- 
gar in this country. The asylum for po- 
litical offenders and revolutionary leaders, 
it is filled with unwritten romances and 
sad tragedies. Men accustomed to all the 
luxuries and pomp of high estate—men 
who had led victorious columns over many 
a field of battle, have come here, and been 
swallowed up in our democracy, and lived 
and died in poverty. Unacquainted with 
our language—unfitted by education for 
our fierce struggle for wealth and position 
—they were overwhelmed, and one after 
another sunk out of sight. Here and 
there a teacher barely obtained enough 
to supply his bodily wants. Many noble 
self-exiled Poles, entered our army when 
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the war with the Seminole Indians broke 
out, but finding themselves totally unfit- 
ted for such warfare, many in despair 
committed suicide, One Frenchman, who 
afterwards became a distinguished author, 
and was named to the Court of Cassation 
of France, obtained a livelihood by joining 
the orchestra of a New York theatre. In 
seeking our shores, they only followed 
the example of kings and princes. Here, 
the great Napoleon himself had resolved 
to come for security. Here Joseph, his 
brother, flinging aside his Spanish crown, 
hastened for safety; and here, Jerome had 
come from the throne of Westphalia. Here, 
too, in then remote Florida, two nephews 
of the fallen Emperor, the sons of that 
“paladin in the field,” the brave, the chiv- 
alrous Murat, found a home. Louis Phi- 
lippe obtained a precarious livelihood by 
teaching school, and even the present 
French Emperor once sought an asylum 
under our free institutions. But while 
the movements of kings and princes could 
not be concealed, hundreds of their brave 
officers and followers died unknown, ex- 
cept by a few of their own countrymen. 
It was not strange therefore to find a 
French exile in abject poverty in our 
country; but it was singular to find him 
a hermit in the forest. Nothing is more 
common than to see American men, who 
have found life emptied of all motives to 
action, or soured by disappointment or 
betrayed love, separate themselves from 
their kind, and live solitary and alone. 
Such are scattered all along our frontiers— 
nay, are met with in these very woods, 
A quarter of a century ago, I had found 
a hermit living hereinacave. Ona lake, 
two days’ journey round, I had found two 
men—not living together, but apart—who 
had assumed the names of two forest trees, 
Not another living being was within a 
day’sjourney of them, And there they pro- 
bably are to this day, bent and feeble with 
age, and there they will die. A year 
subsequent, a nobly formed man pitched 
his hut on the Raquette river near the 
outlet of this very pond, 50 miles from 
any clearing, and had lived there alone 
ever since. No one knew from whence 
he came. On that same lonely spot I saw 
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him two years ago, his tall form bent, and 
his locks white with age. Taciturn and 
moody, he would not enter into conver- 
sation with me, though he allowed me to 
take entire possession of his cabin. He 
was not a hunter, for he killed only what 
he needed for food. In the autumn and 
spring, there is no access to him, and there 
he, one of these days, will die all alone, as 
this French exile did; and itmay be months 
before any one knocks at his door, and 
receiving no answer, will enter, to find 
only the bleaching bones of the old man, 
whose early hopes and struggles and 
failures and final desperation that drove 
him from the haunts of men, will never 
be known. Distinguished foreigners, 
suffering exile and poverty, were com- 
mon enough, and hermits of American 
birth, living in remote solitude, are found 
everywhere in our untrodden wilds; but 
a French hermit was a rare being. A 
Frenchman will commit suicide as coolly 
as he will swallow a cup of coffee, or be- 
come a hermit in the heart of a great city, 
but rarely shut himself up in a wilder- 
ness. Death is much preferable to that. 

Determined to unravel the mystery con- 
nected with this man, if possible, when I 
came out of the woods, I went with my 
guide to his house to examine the papers 
he had found in the hut. “The trinket,” 
as I suspected, was the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. The papers were made 
up of memoranda—apparently jotted 
down on the anniversary of certain great 
events in Napoleon’s career, and entirely 
disconnected. There were some printed 
slips that had been cut out, evidently 
from newspapers, in most of which I 
found the name of Leon de Hartville 
mentioned in connection with a great 
battle and General Lasalle. This threw 
no light on the man’s history, except to 
confirm, beyond all doubt, my suspicions, 
that he was one of Napoleon’s exiled offi- 
cers. At my request the guide gave me 
the papers, and I took them with me on 
my return to New York, and threw them 
aside. 

A few months after, I formed the &c- 
quaintance of one of Napoleon’s officers, 
who had established a flourishing school 
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in New York city. I was at the time 
engaged on a work devoted exclusively 
to Napoleon’s Generals, and have often 
visited him, and through him obtained 
portraits which, otherwise, I should not 
have received. About this time, Louis 
Philippe not only directed the remains 
of Napoleon to be brought back from St. 
Helena, but gave permission to all his 
exiled officers to return home. From 
east, west, north, and south, they has- 
tened to New York, to embark for their 
beloved France. The teacher above re- 
ferred to, gave them a dinner, previous 
to their departure, to which I was in- 
vited.'’ Among the distinguished vete- 
rans assembled at the table was Marshal 
Grouchy, whose countenance I scanned 
with a good deal of interest. I could 
not but think of the almost painful con- 
trast it presented in its feebleness of 
character to that of Marshal Soult, whom 
I had seen the year previous in France, 
Some of the officers had never met be- 
fore, and others had met last on the disas- 
trous field of Waterloo. 

This last great battle of Napoleon, 
from which dated all their misfortunes, 
naturally became the subject of conver- 
sation, At length one of the generals, 
who had never before met Grouchy, 
turned to him and said: “ Marshal 
Grouchy, there have been so many dif- 
ferent explanations of the reasons which 
led you to stay at Wavres, while the 
heavy cannonading at Waterloo left 


-no doubt that the decisive battle was 


being fought there, that I would like the 
true one from your own lips?” “Why, 
you see,” replied the Marshal, “if J 
had left, Blucher would immediately have 
marched on Paris.” A sudden silence 
followed this astounding reply, and the 
officers glanced at each other in undis- 
guised astonishment. Such an utterly 
absurd answer made me for a moment 
incline to Napoleon's opinion, that he 
was a traitor, and had been bought over 
by the allies. It seemed impossible 
that a military man of his rank and ex- 
perience could make such a statement, 
the preposterousness of which was evi- 
dent even to a civilian of common sense. 
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The two armies were locked in mortal 
combat on the field of Waterloo, and if 
Napoleon conquered, the idea that Blu- 
cher would cut loose from everything, 
and start for Paris, 200 miles distant, 
with the now victorious army behind 
him, was so absurd an idea, that it 
seemed impossible it could be honestly 
entertained. On the other hand, if Wel- 
lington was victorious, such a march 
would be useless—nay, countermand- 
ed—for the allied army would, as they 
did, march on Paris together, Still he 
seemed wholly unconscious of having 
said anything that was not perfectly 
proper and sensible. I knew from his 
military career, that he was rather a 
dashing, daring cavalry officer than a 
great general, but I was not prepared 
for such an exhibition of weakness, and 
I said to myself. “If Napoleon was com- 
pelled to rely on such officers in his last 
great struggle for his throne, I don’t 
wonder he failed.” 

The conversation now turned from 
Waterloo to the different commanders. 
It was sad, yet deeply interesting to hear 
them speak of this and that general—al- 
most invariably mentioning some touch- 
ing incident of his life or death. This 
one had died in Switzerland—that in 
South America; another here. Stories 
were told of the privations, hardships, 
sufferings, of themselves and others, that 
would have moved the hardest heart. 
As the names of the various exiles were 
mentioned, a gray-haired veteran sitting 
opposite me, spoke of a friend of his—a 
brave and gallant officer, of whom he 
never could get any trace. My mind 
instantly reverted to the hermit of Fol- 
ingsby’s Pond, and I related the cireum- 
stances I have narrated above. As I 
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proceeded in my story, I noticed that 
this venerable officer became intensely 
interested, He was a fine, noble-looking 
man, and his deep growing attention 
kept my eyes riveted on him, As I 
spoke of the dates and extracts I had 
found he could not conceal his agitation; 
at length, when I came to the name of 
Leon de Hartville and General Lasalle, 
he could contain himself no longer, but 
springing to his feet exclaimed, “ C’est- 
il, c’est-il—mon ami, mon brave ami.” 
Apologizing for his abrupt behavior, he 
said, while the tears streamed down his 
face: “ He was my dearest friend in the 
world. I saw him fall at Waterloo while 
attempting to rally a part of the Old 
Guard. I heard afterward that he was 
dangerously wounded, and after a long 
illness recovered and embarked for this 
country, but I have never been able to 
learn anything of him since.” He then 
told me that his name was not Folingsby; 
that, he said, was his mother’s name, 
which he doubtless had assumed, the 
more effectually to isolate himself from 
all who ever knew him. He then ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see the papers 
in my possession, I replied that it 
would give me great pleasure, not only 
to show them to him, but, if he desired, 
to let him keep them: Thanking me 
warmly, he made an appointment with 
me next day at my rooms. 

The disconnected names and dates 
that were almost meaningless to me, 
were perfectly intelligible to him, and 
left no doubt that the poor hermit was 
his long-lost friend, whose career ended 
so sadly at Folingsby’s Pond. 

After he had gone over them at my 
request, he gave me the following history 
of his life. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNDAY, 
BY “MARION HARLAND,” 
“To you know the weason why every- 
ting is so fiet (quiet) this morning?” 
chirped little Belle from her high chair at 
breakfast, ending a longer pause than is 


wont to occur in our table-talk. “’Tause 
it is Sunday.” 
The grown-up people of the party bent 


looks of pleased surprise upon the prate 
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tler, exchanging smiles as they did so, and 
the eyes of all turned involuntarily to the 
open glass-door facing the lake. 

A grayish-blue mirror, slightly filmed 
with mist, it reflected in softened outlines 
like those of a mezzotinto engraving, the 
shrubbery upon the overhanging banks, 
the white farm-houses, barns and hay- 
ricks; the long bridge spanning the nar- 
rowest part of the channel,and the densely- 
wooded hills, dark with midsummer ver- 
dure. There had been a shower over- 
night—summer rain upon the mown 
grass of the croquet-lawn. Minute bril- 
liants were suspended from the short 
blades, and the tree-shadows did not 
quiver. The far-off throb of the trip- 
hammer was stilled after six days of steady 
pulsing, and the absence of the everyday 
hum of farm labor and human restless- 
ness—the shout of the ploughman and 
teamster to their cattle; the rumble of 
wheels upon the highway and the bridges 
above and below us—to which we had 
thought ourselves so accustomed that we 
had ceased to notice them, enhanced the 
happy calm, added to the brooding hush, 
that was solemn without being melan- 
choly, and disposed all to musing rather 
than speech. Belle was right. The bliss- 
ful repose of Nature and her tempered 
beauty meant recognition of the season of 
holy rest. Whether man refuse or allow, 
the earth still has her Sabbaths. 

The birds sang at intervals—sudden 
outbursts of thanksgiving and fragments 
of rejoicing anthems, and we listened with 
feelings that were not badly expressed by 
Brownie’s question,— 

“Don't you believe they know what 
day it is, Papa?” 

“ Of course they do!” interposed Flut- 
ter, indignant at the implied doubt, and 
headlong, as usual, to controvert what did 
not tally with her creed. “ Didn’t Gop 
make them and teach them how to sing?” 

“T guess they are very glad He did!” 
concluded the grave-eyed younger, for- 
saking her plate utterly as a robin in the 
nearest hickory began jo trill a new 
psalm, ‘And I think that one is saying 
a0,” 


“Are you glad He made you?” que- 
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ried Papa, stroking the brown head that 
is seldom distant from his hand when he 
is here. 

“Yes, Papa—and—” hesitating and 
blushing, for she is less fluent of speech 
than her sisters, and the faintest suspicion 
of ridicule throws her into an agony of 
distress, ‘I believe I am gladder on Sun- 
day than on the other days.” 

“I know that I am!” murmurs Papa, 
taking a turn on the piazza, while the 
children are getting their Bibles ready 
and arranging the chairs in the parlor for 
family prayers—a thrice-blessed institu- 
tion is this seclusion with no door-bell to 
molest or make us afraid. “I know that 
Iam! IfI say it more feelingly than the 
rest of you, it is because I have but five 
Sabbaths a year.” 

Then, he finds in his own Bible, and 
directs the others where to look for “A 
Psalm or Song for the Sabbath day,” and, 
with the lakeward windows open to the 
floor, the breath of the mignonette and 
roses flowing through them, and the birds 
singing all about us, our mocking-bird, 
“ Rex,” leading the choir from his cage 
upon the southerly wall, he begins the 
morning worship. 

“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, and to sing praises unto Thy 
name, O Most Hier!” 

The little ones unite their sweetly-rev- 
erent tones in the response. “To show 
forth Thy loving-kindness in the morning 
and Thy faithfulness every night.” 

We never fail to attend church on Sun- 
day during the Dominie’s vacation, how- 
ever rainy or warm the weather. 

“Ts not our happy home a little sanc- 
tuary to us?” I once ventured to plead, 
when a drizzling mist, such as soaks the 
traveller to the skin, and chills him to the 
marrow, shut in our dwelling as with a 
thick curtain. 

“So may David’s house of cedar have 
been,” was the rejoinder. “ Yet his soul 
fainted with desire for the courts of the 
Lord. If one may judge of their belief by 
their practice, many professors of religion, 
reversing the theory of the servants of 
the king of Syria, imagine Him whom 
they serve to be aGod of the low country 
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only—not of the hills—at least during 
their summer vacation.” 

We breakfast then, on Sabbath, at half- 
past seven, before the sun has dried the 
dewiness from the air, and the simple 
household machinery moves quietly and 
comfortably forward. Bustle and clatter 
are instinctively avoided, as are loud 
epeech and cross words. Not that we 
consider it practicable, or perhaps expe- 
dient, to suppress the happy excitement 
pervading the juvenile corps at sight of 
the goodly array of Sunday clothes, spread 
out upon the bed in Mamma’s room, The 
momentous business of donning these is 
inevitably begun by putting on their best 
hats, and standing on tip-toe before the 
mirror, an ebullition of childish vanity 
which Mamma, if a circumspect disciple 
of Dr. Watts, should put down with a 
quotation, pertinent and severe. 

“Why should our garments, made to hide 
Our parents’ shame, provoke our pride?” 
followed up by a seasonable dose of St. 
Paul on the subject of embroidery and 
plaited hair. But, in consideration of the 
fact that their delight over a wild rose or 
aclover blossom seems to the fond and 
partial observer to be of precisely the same 
character, and is expressed in like man- 
ner, she is chary of censure, remembering, 
charitably, that this is to them the one 
full-dress festival of the week. A clean 
chintz frock, white apron and stockings, 
and stout walking shoes, are a satisfactory 
toilette on other days. When fully equip- 
ped, their tanned fingers covered by silk 
gloves grasping their fans and gilt-edged 
hymn-books, a rose-bud or sprig of helio- 
trope and citron-aloes stuck in the belt of 
each, they dance down-stairs to take off 
the liveliest foam of exhilaration by dis- 
playing themselves in the kitchen and 
promenading the piazza until they be- 

come used to their own magnificence. 

If any mishap to horse or carriage— 
and such are®not quickly remedied in the 
country—should prevent us from riding 
to church, we have but to walk down the 
lawn to the landing where lies the “ Gen- 
nesaret,” neat and dry, with a strip of 
carpeting in the bottom, and all being 
safely bestowed upon the seats, to slip 
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smoothly down the stream, in the shadow 
of grove and hill, to the little Episcopal 
chapel in the village surrounding the 
“works,” below. But our habit is to 
drive across the plains, skirting our hill- 
country, to a larger church of our own 
denomination, two-and-a-half miles dis- 
tant. The building is spacious for a rural 
place of worship, and well filled, galleries 
and all—the neighborhood being populous 
and the pastor beloved. The exterior is 
homely as mouldering brown stucco, plain, 
rectangular walls, and a spire like a 
mammoth vinegar cruet can make it, A 
grave-yard, thronged with tomb-stones, 
and knee-deep in grass, lies at the back, 
and the front yard is peopled by stalwart 
yeomen and their sons, Free-born Ame- 
rican citizens, all, they lean against the 
fences, trees and wall, exchanging items 
of family and agricultural news, eyeing 
in fearless, but not offensive curiosity, the 
later arrivals, the elder ones critical of 
vehicles and horses, the younger dividing 
their regards between fine “ turnouts” 
and pretty girls. There are knots of wo- 
men in the vestibule, who leave but a 
narrow passage-way to the inner door, 
until the Sabbath-school is closed, when 
they collect their respective small charges 
about them and file into their pews. 
What impresses the stranger at once, 
and, for a time, ludicrously, is the cir- 
cumstance—not merely that everybody 
looks at him, but that he is instantly and 
strongly disposed to stare at everybody 
else. The inclination abides with us 
when we have passed through the outer 
congregation, which cannot fail to suggest 
to the Biblical scholar, the divisions of 
the ancient temple, the court of the Gen- 
tiles and that of the women. It is in no 
spirit of irreverence for the house or dis- 
respect to its occupants, that we walk up 
the aisle with a brisker and more assured 
step than that which falls upon the floor 
of the city church. There—(is it conven- 
tionality or regard for sacred things that 
decrees it?) the quiet, and—except for the 
ingoing tide of worshippers—empty ves- 
tibule is a preparation for the solemn 
stillness of the interior. Not a head is 
turned as the visitor enters and takes his 
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seat. The brains behind the settled fea- 
tures of the motionless figures lining the 
pews may be restless and undevout, but 
the outer shell is what the French style 
convenable,—in keeping with the time and 
place. Moreover, Madame Citoyenne has 
other occasions—fit and not few, for the 
display of her own and her chicks’ plu- 
mage, and modistes who keep her inform- 
ed as to the fashions, No need for her to 
measure covertly with the corner of her 
eye the style of her neighbor’s hat and 
the pattern of her mantle, or to take bold- 
er surveys of the trimming upon her skirt. 
Her country cousins have used these and 
other limited opportunities of learning 
what are the prevailing modes to such 
good purpose that the feminine portion 
of the congregation, if not in mad chase 
of the great goddess Fashion, are by no 
means out of sight of her. Frizettes and 
chignons, overskirts, puffed, frilled, and 
looped, with a plurality of pendants that 
puts to everlasting confusion the preten- 
sions of the hitherto famous Bashaws with 
nine tails; semi-visible hats, redeemed 
from utter nothingness by thickets of 
flowers, weeds, grasses, birds, bugs and 
butterflies, are joys known among us not 
by hearsay alone, but by the seeing of 
the eye. 

From a cursory glance at these, we pass 
to the faces of the wearers, and here, too, 
we fail to discern any marked dissimilarity 
between them and their city kindred. 
The children are sunburnt, and generally 
stouter than the majority of those brought 


up in the alternate glare and shadow of. 


brick and mortar, but save for a peculiar 
unvarying redness of skin in some of the 
elderly matrons, betokening exposure to 
the kitchen-fire—not the sunshine, the 
women bear little trace of their rus- 
tic breeding in feature or complexion. 
Maud Muller no more rakes hay upon 
these smiling plains; no Ruth stands 
breast-high amid the corn, to attract the 
notice of Farmer Boaz. Maud bears a 
nimble hand in housework; can sweep, 
make beds, wash dishes, and, if need be, 
take her place at the cooking-stove, or in 
the lean-to which serves as a laundry; 
but should the Judge draw rein in the 
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front yard while she is engaged in any 
of these unpicturesque occupations, she 
would not stand her ground, with Whit- 
tier's heroine, to hand him the tin dipper 
tied by a long twine to the post of the 
well-house, and converse of the crops and 
weather. Her first impulse would be to 
scuttle out of reach of his eyes; and her 
second, if there were the slightest hope 
of his alighting, to put on her best dress 
and fix her hair, as Miss MacFlimsey from 
the city had hers dressed last Sunday— 
leaving Pa’, in all the dignity of a free- 
born American’s shirt-sleeves, to quench 
the magnate’s thirst and do the honors of 
the homestead. 

As to Ruth, she is too careful of her 
beauty, too fearful of tan and freckles, to 
dig even in her own flower-garden, and 
coaxes the “boys” to attend to it in odd 
moments. If she were burdened with 
the cares of Naomi, she would try to 
support her by sewing or crocheting or 
knitting, or better than any of these, by 
removing to a garret in town and seek- 
ing “genteel” employment in a milli- 
nery or fancy store. Headache and dys- 
pepsia, consumption and the Protean 
forms of spinal disease, are rife here 
among the frailer sex, as in the over- 
thronged cities, ifone may credit the 
frequent reply to inquiries respecting 
the health of wives and daughters: “ She 
enjoys very poor health, thank you.” 

I know the spouses of well-to-do 
farmers, living within a stone’s throw of 
the streams and mountains we find so 
tempting, who never pass the boundaries 
of their house-walls except on Mondays, 
when they vibrate between wash-room 
and bleaching-ground, or to church on 
Sundays, unless some extraordinary 
event—a marriage, death, or case of ill- 
ness, summon them to a neighbor's. It 
is not that they are over-driven by do- 
mestic service, although the duties of 
their position seem arduou¢ to one un- 
used to the routine, but the benefits of 
the open air, untainted by hot fat and 
soap-suds; of walking, driving, boating 
and riding are literally unthought-of and 
uncared-for. They smile at the queer 
taste of town-people, who live out-of- 
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doors when in the country, and, while 
gratified by their praises of the fine 
scenery and healthful climate, “guess” 
shrewdly that “if rich people had more 
to do they wouldn’t be so crazy about 
things one sees every day.” For Maud 
is every whit as shrewd and quick of 
apprehension as is Madame Citoyenne. 
You see it in her eye and visage, which 
have not the bovine stolidity that stamp 
the lineaments of her half-grown brother, 
fidgeting beside her in the red-faced tor- 
ture of his go-to-meeting clothes, She 
is “smart’””—full of energy and fun, and 
is mobile enough, if caught young, to 
make the Judge a suitable wife. She 
will assuredly be a capable help-meet for 
John, Richard, or Tom, who blushes or 
swaggers his way up to shake hands 
with her after service. Maud is not fond 
of the country. The chance visits she 
has paid to her aunt, Mrs, Potiphar, in 
New York, have heightened her natural 
longing for fine dresses, beaux and plenty 
of servants, There is some pleasure in a 
stroll along Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
where there are no buttercups, daisies 
and rag-weed to draggle her skirts, and 
where there are so many people to see 
and to be seen, and such oceans of ele- 
gant toilettes. Then—hot and cold wa- 
ter, and gas all over the house, and a 
superfluity of “help,” who shudder at 
the thought of the “lonesome, horrid 
counthry!” Aunt Potiphar dwells in a 
terrestrial Paradise, and if John could 
only get a clerk’s place in one of those 
heavenly dry-goods stores, part his hair 
in the middle and dress nicely all the 
week, Maud would not long say him, 
“Nay.” 

John, to his credit be it spoken, had 
rather stay where he is. He is not more 
fond of work than most people are, he 
says, but he does like to be his own 
master, to have enough to eat, and to 
sleep well o* nights. He is not addicted 
to profound cogitation upon any subject, 
but he has a dim idea of the sovereignty of 
the man who mines his living out of the 
soil he has himself bought or inherited. 
He follows the cleanly-cut furrow through 
the earth in the spirit of a master, not a 
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hind. His very bearing in church savors 
of unambitious content, His carriage is 
less erect than that of his brother, who is 
making a fortune in the city, (“or losing 
it,” John interpolates in grim humor) 
his features are heavier, his eye slow- 
er to move and to kindle. But when he 
has received an opinion, agricultural, 
religious, or political, it is as hard to 
eradicate as are the red sorrel and 
Canada thistle, which are the curse of 
his fields, With respect to religion he is 
seldom heterodox, clinging to the ancient 
and received Standards tenaciously as 
the bark to a beech-tree. He likes his 
minister—or as he invariably calls him— 
“our Dominie.” For is he not “ Dutch” 
in name, lineage and ecclesiastical edu- 
cation, a graduate of Rutgers and of 
Hertzog? and every third man in his 
audience writes Van as a pronomen. 
Moreover, he is a sound, practical preach- 
er, teaching clearly and without demur 
the whole duty of man to his Maker and 
to his kind, and out of the pulpit, a jewel 
of a pastor,—one with his people in their 
work, their joys, and their griefs, 

“Belongs to the real sociable sort!” 
John adds with a smile of broad satis- 
faction. And “easy as an old shoe. I 
seen him, last Sunday, walking back 
to the Parsonage in his shirt-sleeves, 
with his coat on his arm. It was an 
awful hot day, and he isn’t a slim man, 
by no means, you know. Somehow, 
‘most all our Dominies get fat, I suppose 
because they’re well treated. So, he 
meant to be comfortable, no matter who 
was looking on. There’s not a grain of 
foolish pride into him.” 

He enters church, now, as a true shep- 
herd should, at the head of the goodly 
number of his flock, who have awaited 
his coming outside as the signal that the 
business of the day is about to be be- 
gun in solemn earnest, and by the time 
the benediction that follows the prayer 
of invocation is spoken, he has no reason 
to complain of slack attention or irrever- 
ent bearing. 

“The Lord bless you and keep you! 
The Lord make the light of his coun- 
tenance to shine upon you! The Lord 
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be gracious unto you and give you 
peace!” 

In all the liturgy of our venerable 
church there is no formula of devotion 
that pleases me more than this pastoral 
salutatory—this lifting up of holy hands 
in the sanctuary and blessing the people 
out of Zion ;—a blessing that awes wan- 
dering thoughts into solemnity, and falls 
upon the week-worn heart, dusty with 
cares, and perchance hardened by suffer- 
ing or distracted by doubts, like the dew 
of Hermon, and as the dew that descend- 
ed upon the mountains of Zion, for there 
the Lord commanded the blessing—even 
life for evermore. 

“Tae Lorp Give you Peace!” 

The bending heavens seem to repeat it 
to the earth, as we turn from the main 
thoroughfare and drive home through un- 
frequented lanes and beside still waters. 
Drive slowly, for the day is warm, although 
not sultry, and there is nothing to hurry 
us. It is Sabbath everywhere, even in 
households that have sent few or no rep- 
resentatives to the great congregation. 
Oxen and horses browse idly in the pas- 
ture, or lie at their ease under the birches 
and willows. Empty wagons stand be- 
side the “barracks” of hay and grain. 
Scythes, reapers, ploughs and harrows, 
are huddled together under the tool shed, 
and the brawny fellows who handled 
them yesterday sit in the vine-covered 
“ stoops,” or lounge upon the grass in the 
shade, with shaven faces, clean hands, and 
in holiday attire. There is wonderful re- 
fining power in the stated day of rest, 
and in this land, he who fails to recognize 
and yield, in a perceptible measure, to it 
is a bad citizen as well as thankless and 
godless. 

I have said that there is no occasion for 
haste in our return. We rarely attend 
the second service held in another and 
more remote quarter of the parish. Nor 
do I shame to confess that a post-pran- 
dial siesta is a Sunnybank institution on 
Sabbath. Forty-seven weeks of labor— 
the threefold tension of brain, heart and 
nerves upon the vital forces have told 
sensibly, if not alarmingly upon the Do- 
minie’s bodily vigor. Twice forty-seven 
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sermons and almost as many lectures, not 
to enumerate funeral, philanthropic, edu- 
cational and anniversary addresses, have 
drawn upon his mental resources, until to 
the apprehension of the one who knows 
him best, his works of affection and pa- 
tience ; his efforts, his anxieties and dis- 
couragements,—there is a new and sor- 
rowful meaning in the text of the last 
discourse he delivered to the people of 
his love, before the summer’s separation— 
“ Faint—yet pursuing.” 

Let him slumber then to the lullaby of 
whispering leaves and the wash of drowsy 
waves among the pebbles. This is his 
harvest-time of health and refreshment, 
and the sound, childlike repose that seals 
his senses against the interruptions of the 
outer world, is such recuperative sleep 
as the Father gives his beloved. The air 
is cooler when he awakes and there isa 
livelier, more crisp rustle in the tree-tops, 
the sound of a going, like the patter of in- 
numerable fairy feet, premonitory of even- 
ing freshness. The sweeter sound that 
fairly arouses the half-dreaming man,as he 
lies,hearkening, with drooping lids to Na- 
ture’s vespers, is the tapping of small fin- 
gersupon the panels of the door and win- 
ning voices piping through the key-hole. 

“Won't you please walk up the hill 
with us, Papa. It is ever so lovely now, 
out-of-doors !” 

In this sequestered region we have not 
the restraining dread before our eyes of 
the effect of a Sabbath afternoon ramble 
upon our weak brethren, or worldly- 
minded neighbors. We cannot under- 
stand why we should not be able to main- 
tain a thankfully pious spirit toward the 
Giver of the day and of all other mercies, 
while strolling in the fields and woods 
He has made, as when seated in an airless 
parlor, dutifully and dully conning a ho- 
mily of man’s composition and printing. 
The walk up the hill is taken, accordingly, 
the happy children running before us, 
along the winding road that traverses our 
grove. The gardener, with his comely, 
smiling wife, sits upon the porch-steps of 
the cottage at the outer gate,—a child 
upon each knee, and salutations are ex- 
changed in passing. 
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“A pleasant afternoon, Conrad!” 

“T never see a nicer, sir. And every- 
thing is growing beautiful.” 

“ He maketh the outgoings of the eve- 
ning to rejoice!” repeats the Dominie, 
very softly, when we have crossed the 
highway into the sixteen-acre lot—our 
latest acquisition—and stand upon the 
brow of the ridge. 

The language of Holy Writ lies very 
near the lips and very warmly upon the 
heart, to-day. 

While the seniors enjoy the view, the 
chattering triad of sisters flit hither and 
yon, filling their hands with wild-flowers, 
and in successful quest of curiosities in 
the form of patches of gray moss starred 
with scarlet lichens; oak-galls, in divers 
stages of ripeness, bits of variegated stone 
glittering with specks of mica they are 
sure must be gold and silver, particles of 
quartz, adjudged by them to be valuable 
as diamonds, and such chance concholo- 
gical specimens as snails and spotted ter- 

rapins. There are berries in the lower 
" grounds at the back of the field, but the 
wee maidens do not gather them on this 
afternoon. They made a special excursion 
for that purpose on Saturday, the fruits 
of which are stored in the ice-house for 
to-night’s supper, and they have decided 
for themselves, long ago, that the harvest- 
ing of the luscious spoils is a secular pur- 
suit. ‘ Besides,” says Flutter, prudent 
for once, “we would stain our white 
dresses.” It is lucky for them that it is 
wrong to gather berries on Sunday. 

They have no scruples with regard to 
hunting for marvellous balls, all covered 
with yellow fringe, in the adjacent cedar 
wood, or garlanding themselves with the 
ground-pine, trailing in long wreaths upon 
the earth under the taller evergreens, 
Their walk home is a triumphal proces- 
sion of fauna, laden with greenwood tro- 
phies, and unpoetically eager for the early 
repast awaiting them and including some 
favorite dainty set out in honor of the 
day—“ to help make us like Sunday,” is 
Brownie’s explanation of the custom, The 
hour succeeding this is declared by all to 
be the happiest, as it is one of the most 
quiet we have known since early morn- 
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ing. ‘Our story-time,” is the children’s 
name for it, and in fair weather it is spent 
upon the front piazza. 

The sunset glory is at its height, and 
the bright lake, with the Gennesaret rock- 
ing lightly in the cove, makes more real 
to mature as to childish imaginations the 
tale of how One in the shape of man, 
plainly dressed, and of grave but kindly 
presence, walked the water at night, and 
in the storm, spoke peace and safety to 
the terrified and toiling sailors, and caught 
the hand of sinking Peter. The harvest- 
field where the Shunamite’s only son gam- 
bolled on a sunny day among the reapers 
until, smitten by the heat, he cried—“ My 
head! my head!” and was carried home 
to die in his mother’s arms, will be always, 
to the pitying auditors, like that on the 
opposite bank in which they saw the men 
at work, last week, while the lofty hill, 
overlooking plain and lake and river, lifts 
its shaggy forehead against the sky, as did 
Carmel, when the prophet bowed him- 
self upon the summit to pray for rain, and 
his servant gazed wistfully across the sea 
for the rising of the little cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand. The demand is only 
for Bible stories. To the yet uncorrupted 
hearts and pure tastes of the infant group, 
there is nought in the range of fiction 
half so beautiful. 

“ And—’” sighs Brownie, in the fullness 
of her happiness, leaning against her fa- 
ther’s shoulder, her hands clasped before 
her as she holds them in church—* it is so 
nice to think that we may believe every 
bit of them!” 

As the last flicker of flame passes from 
the heavens, we sing—the children’s 
songs--the youngest choosing first, the 
others in their turn. Baby Belle’s selec- 
tion is a mere form, for we are all aware 
beforehand what will be her bashful lisp, 

“ Jesus loves me—yes, I know” 
is her rendering of the first line, and she 
says it so prettily we have not the heart 
to correct her. Brownie asks for, “There’s 
rest for the weary” (would she might 
never need it more than now!) and Flut- 
ter’s choice is, ‘‘ Beautiful Zion.” At the 
last, we join, by common consent in, 
“ Shall we meet beyond the river,” raising 
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the chorus with energy that brings back 
echoes to us from the high grounds across 
the water and from frowning “ Hemlock 
Hill” down the stream. By the time 
this part of the programme is reached 
the moon has built a wide bridge from 
shore to shore, and the harvest-fields 
are silvery in their shining, like those in 
which walk and wait the blessed ones— 
wait 
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“to bid us welcome, 
When the voyage of life is o'er.” 
Papa comes up-stairs to hear the bairns’ 
prayers on Sunday night, and kisses each 
happy face as it nestles upon the pillow. 
“*Rave the winnow open, so the good 
angels can come in, soon as I’m as’eep!” 
entreats Belle, her eyelids falling together 
ere the sentence is quite finished. 
Who doubts that they do? 
« 





SOUL-LIFE AND EARTH-LIFE. 
I, 

Sue watched him there, with mother-love, 
Laid at her heart, her first-born dove 
A boy of scarce two summers old, 
The earliest lambkin of her fold. 
Pain fiercely racked his infant-frame, 
Where death seemed sure to fix his aim. 
But oh! she yearned, with mother-love, 
For power to keep her first-born dove, 
And prayed, from her deep, trembling heart, 
That child and mother ne'er might part. 


When lo! from out 


the midnight-gloom, 


As from the Saviour’s unsealed tomb, 
Two angels shone upon her sight, 

In garments of transfiguring light; 
“The soul-life Angel, I’"—said one, 
“Take infant-souls when life is done, 


And in the path wh 


ich saints have trod, 


Lead them before the face of God; 

Shall I thy first-born dove receive, 

For him to joy and thee to grieve?” 
—That voice she seemed not then to hear, 
Her heart so filled with mother-fear ; 

But when the second Angel spoke, 

The terror of that heart he broke ; 

“The earth-life Angel, I’”—he said, 
“Snatch the loved treasures from the dead ; 
Shall I thy first-born dove restore, 


From thee on earth 


to part no more?” 


“Oh! earth-life Angel,” wildly cried 
That mother, ere her darling died, 
“Give me the life of him I love, 

The earth-form of my first-born dove; 


*Tis all my bursting 


heart desires 


To quench my tears and feed love’s fires.” 
—One touch of that earth-angel laid 

On that child-form, its pain allayed; 
With health and vigor soon endowed, 

He grew to join earth’s reckless crowd; 
In manhood’s prime a passion-slave, 


In age, a wreck no 


truth could save, 


Making the mother-life accurst, 
Until with woes her heart-strings burst, 
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She watched him there, with mother-love, 
Bowed low beside her second dove; 

A boy of twice six summers old, 

The fairest lambkin of her fold; 

With flaxen hair and eyes of blue, 

And spirit keytoned to the true. 

Ah! how she yearned that he might live, 
And to her grief some solace give! 

Then ‘mid her prayer, came th’ angel pair 
Of soul-life and of earth-life there, 

Asking anew which should be won, 

The soul or body of her son. 

—The memory of her former prayer, 

The terror of her crushing care, 

A child restored, for sin alone, 

Now nigh to passion’s manhood grown, 
Who since, she often wished, had died, 
Came o’er her soul, that wildly cried 
“Oh! soul-life angel, take this dove, 

To God's pure resting-place above; 
There, on the Saviour’s loving breast, 

Let him in bliss and beauty rest.” 

—One touch of that soul-angel fell 

On that pained,form, and in a swell 

Of music tones his soul went up 

To drink Heaven’s wine from God's own cup, 
And though the mother’s heart was broke, 
The joy of faith assuaged the stroke, 


TIL. 
She watched him there, with mother-love, 
Bent o’er his form, her third-born dove, 
The strongest in love’s smitten fold, 
A youth of twice nine summers old ; 
Racked now with pain and weakened there, 
He waked the mother’s tenderest care ; 
And while she prayed, the angels came 
Anew, in robes of heavenly flame: 
—‘ What wilt thou have again?” they cried, 
“The soul or body of thy pride?” 
“Oh! soul-life, earth-life angels both,” 
She answered them—“ My heart is loth 
To part with either ;—give, Oh, give, 
That soul and body both may live.” 
—tTwo touches on that youthful frame, 
Fell with a flash of living flame, 
And from his couch of suffering rose 
That son to battle human woes; 
Forth to the world he nobly went, 
For truth and duty to be spent, 
Body and soul both grandly given, 
A sacrifice of worth to heaven, 
A joy to her whose mother-love, 
Grief-crushed and taught, won from above, 
That twin-life, brought by th’ angel-pair, 
God’s double boon to faith and prayer. 
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CHRISTOPHER KROY. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

In the story, unhappily called Chris- 
topher Kroy, the writer is conscious that 
to this point no one of the characters 
has been so drawn as to call forth senti- 
ments of admiration or to awaken emo- 
tions of affection; they have been made 
to move in certain localities, to guide 
certain circumstances precisely as in- 
dividuals walk through the years, acting 
upon mankind, not through the heart, 
but through necessities, Well! Neces- 
sities, be they real and earnest, at least 
reach down to the heart; so the writer 
trusts, ere the story be ended, to make a 
touch of Nature quiver along these lines 
and charge some soul with a tide of full 
human emotion. A very common busi- 
ness, everyday affair is the occupation 
called “shopping.” You think there is 
no sentiment in it, the searching for 
fabrics rare and costly, of tints as new as 
the spring brings to earth. You think 
it no pleasure for a fair woman to stand 


in the presence of gifts from the great ‘ 


looms of manufacture, surrounded by 
traceries of laces wrought through the 
frost-work of blood and muscle; you 
think she sees in them nothing more 
than silks and wools and divers lines 
and tints. You never made a greater 
mistake in your life. You comprehend 
not what a woman sees in that which to 
you is a mass of mere trumpery, and I am 
not about to enlighten you on that point. 

Did you ever see a fair young girl, 
over whose life not twenty years have 
passed, look timidly in, at “Stewart's” 
perhaps, or some one of the many dia- 
mond editions of that establishment, 
look in and go past, only to return again, 
wishing, dreading, half afraid, yet urged 
on by some secret power, until at last, 
drawing nearer and nearer the vortex of 
that inner power, she goes in with a 
tremble in her voice that the clerk heeds 
not, nor hears, asks for cashmere or 
silk—common fabrics! why need she 
hesitate? The color must be white. 
There is nothing unusual in that, more 
of white is sold than of any color. She 


is “hard to suit,” possibly, and her hand 
trembles as the fingers pass over the 
texture. It must be of the softest, 
finest, best, and, after all, it is nothing 
to you, but a breadth of cashmere or fold 
of silk. To her it is—well, the bridal 
garment of Death, Some loved one is 
daily passing more and more into the 
strange land of shadows and mysteries, 
aud this young girl, quivering over the 
cashmere or silk, sees the final moment 
when the loved one vanishes, and this— 
this mere fabric of man’s make, is the 
flag, whose final flutter will shut out a 
heart, and sail with it over unknown seas, 
Forgive her, if standing there, she lin- 
gers over tint and texture; forgive her 
if she takes a minute more of time than 
the courtesies of trade demand; forgive 
her, if, after she is gone, you find a stain 
on the fair surface of your goods; that 
teatstain has sanctified your fabric for 
further use, perhaps, for like purpose, 

Zilpha Kroy went “shopping.” She 
cared little for the occupation, less for 
its fruits. Zilpha Kroy loved many 
things, with a vivid, impetuous zeal. The 
old mountains awoke in her a feeling 
akin to altar-worship. A sunset like 
that which crept through the oriel win- 
dow on the night we first met ber, made 
her long to put out her hand in sympa- 
thy with some old Parsee. 

She could shut her eyes under some 
old thicket of Pines and imagine she 
heard something more than a common 
earth-wind blowing through them; but 
she had no fancy for shopping. So, 
when one day in May of a certain year, 
Mr. Kroy, with his accustomed mandato- 
rial style, said to her: “ Zilpha, I wish 
you to get ready for the summer,” and to 
his wife gave the money for the purpose, 
Zilpha said, “ Oh, father, how much nicer 
it would be to go up somewhere near 
your old home and take a house and live 
there away from almost everybody.” 

“Nicer for you, perhaps, Zilpha, for 
you: seem to have no tastes suited to your 
position, but I tell you that, I cannot 
afford it; so you must do asI wish.” 
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Zilpha sighed, and marveled a moment 
over the inconsistency of expending a 
small fortune in a summer outfit for the 
gay places of the country, and declaring 
inability to afford a quiet house up among 
the hills—then went to prepare for the 
dreaded work. 

Mr. Kroy was seldom satisfied with 
the dress of his wife and daughter, but 
then he believed that his dissatisfaction 
arose from a narrow expenditure of 
money. To ensure success great and 
brilliant for the advancing season, he 
bade Mrs. Kroy to spend as freely as she 
chose, declaring that the greater sensa- 
tion Zilpha could create the greater his 
pleasure would be. “‘ Beside,” he added, 
“her voice will not last always so perfect 
in its tone as now.” 

You need not marvel that Mr. Kroy 
paid so much attention to the detail of 
his domestic life; it was his nature to 
press into his service every possible aid 
when he had a grand march in view, 
and just then he had arrived at the most 
vital enterprise of his long life of success, 
He was afloat on a magnificent bark, 
and straight before him on the sea lay 
that Isle of Gold. What wonder then 
that he wished to trim his boat with 
graceful flags and bid it sail to music’s 
softest measures; he was nearing his 
home at last, he had put out his hand 
and brought back something from the 
shore even amid the rapids of trade, like 
voyager down the St. Lawrence rapids 
may bring verdure from the shore in his 
grasp and carry it with him into wider 
places, So Zilpha must dress adequate- 
ly, sing divinely, and display her beauty, 
fresh from the schools, as his figure- 
head. To this end he had drawn his 
check generously. His wife and daugh- 
ter had gone forth obedient to his will. 

Mr. Kroy was in his office. The hour 
was at twelve. 

The subscription-books were open in 
the new office of the Great Steamship 
Company. I cannot tell you how im- 
posing they looked, how massive and 
vellumy. I cannot tell you how often 
the eyes of Norman Cloud rested upon 
them, upon one in particular, the very 
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book of the books. It was in some sort 
a Book of Life with him. 

He had succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine expectations. The Jersey lands were 
sold in part, for he had made it to appear 
before the proper tribunal that the sale 
Was necessary to maintain their owner 
abroad, 

Merton, unconscious alike of his fa- 
ther’s business aspirations and the great 
wrong done to his mother, had quietly 
and conscientiously used time to the 
best advantage, and was to be graduated 
with very respectabie honors, 

At twelve of the clock Christopher 
Kroy put on his hat and went to take a 
look at the Books. 

“What success to-day?” he ques- 
tioned, looking around to find whether 
any third party were present, 

Mr, Cloud answered by an appeal to 
the Book. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, and 
leaning back in his easily-tipped chair 
with his interlocked hands supporting 
the back of his head, he looked full at 
Mr. Kroy. 

““Who could have believed it,” said 
Mr. Kroy, not in the least accenting the 
sentence interrogatively. 

“T knew it would take,” said Mr. 
Cloud. “It was certain to, it is going 
to be the greatest project of the genera- 
tion.” 

“Tt looks promising certainly; let me 
look at the amount of stock.” 

An hour passed. Mr. Kroy ended his 
examination and arose to go, perfectly 
satisfied. The great and unparalleled 
success denoted one of two things, either 
tremendous prosperity through the com- 
munity, or marked confidence in the 
projectors of the enterprise. Mr. Kroy 
and Mr. Cloud were pleasant men to 
meet on “’Change” that day; they 
were as broad, mentally, as the Pacific 
Railroad of to-day, as smooth and pene- 
trating as petroleum stocks of yester- 
day—men whose faces had been made 
to shine with prosperity. 

Parcels were left at the Kroy mansion 
that day—parcels large and parcels 
small, for Mrs. Kroy had entered into 
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the spirit of the enterprise, more es- 
pecially as she had joined friends who 
were shopping with wonderful intel- 
ligence and surprising activity of mind 
and purse. 

Even Zilpha had come down or gone 
up from her original self to mingle in the 
work, and once having given her ima- 
gination play in the direction of apparel, 
she actually outvied the party and came 
off the hero of the occasion. 

“Tl go again to-morrow,” she said, 
as Mr. Kroy required the purchases 
to be displayed in his presence on his 
return home. Gayly wreathing around 
her graceful person lengths of flossy gos- 
samer through which her half gypsy face 
out-gleamed, she stood in the library, 
where the goods had been taken for in- 
spection, and turned toward the door as 
a foot touched the threshold. 

Grace Clear had admitted the visitor. 
Grace Clear, the watchful, mysterious 
girl who, without a motive, watched 
every movement and intent of the Kroy 
family. She knew that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kroy were in the library and the display 
there going on, and just to witness the 
effect of the surprise she introduced a 
stranger to the scene. 

“Grace!” exclaimed Mr. Kroy, start- 
ing toward Zilpha, as if about to put her 
behind the door out of sight—Zilpha, 
eluding her father’s grasp, went forward, 
exclaiming, “My good friend! How 
glad I am to see you!” and the Good 
Friend had made answer, saying, “ Your 
wrap is more to the purpose than my 
old table-cover,” before either Mr. or 
Mrs. Kroy had sufficiently recovered 
from the surprise of a stranger's presence 
in the room, to discern that it was 
Dr. who held Zilpha’s throbbing 
little palm in his earnest grasp, waiting 
recognition. 

“My dear Sir! Walk into the next 
room. I beg your pardon for the introduc- 
tion to this disorderly place,” said Mr. 
Kroy, with extreme dignity, for there was 
no man existant, on whom he so much 
wished to impress the seal of his dignity, 
as this Dr. , of the little city of 








New Haven; this Dr., who carefully 
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withheld the wax from the great man’s 
seal, He would not take it, even under 
the very residence of Mr.Kroy, but quietly 
evaded the invitation to shake hands with 
Mrs, Kroy, and, before the master could 
comprehend his intent, he was in posses- 


sion of an easy-chair and as much at home ° 


in the library, as though the heavy vol- 
umes had been his sole companions. 

“So you are going out into the great 
world, my child,” he said to Zilpha. “Stay! 
Let me see you a moment in that. You 
will never wear anything more becoming 
than the dress you are in, this minute.” 

“You speak as though grave men like 
yourself, who save life, and do all sorts 
of great deeds without ever knowing it, 
ever took notice of the wings such useless 
butterflies flutter along with,” said Zil- 
pha—adding, with a plaintive little wail 
of sound running under the words, “if 
you only would take notice, the butter- 
flies would be better butterflies than they 
are.” 

“ But, Miss Zilpha, we do watch you, a 
vast deal more than you think or know, 
and it does no good,—where is my friend 
John ?” he added, turning to Mr. Kroy. 

“ He will be with us presently. I have 
taken him into business this year, and he 
is naturally a little anxious to prove him- 
self worthy, so he stays at the office to 
the last minute.” 

“And you permit him to doit?” ques- 
tioned Dr. ‘ 

“Certainly, why not? If John is to 
make a thorouph business man, he must 
know all the details; he must grow up as 
I have done to work early and late to 
achieve his fortune.” 

“ And then die!” ejaculated Dr. —, 
quite solemnly, “ Mind you, sir, the Al- 
mighty avenges himself time after time, 
and warns men not to misuse the gift of 
life. I cannot endure to see a youth tied 
down to do just as his father did before 
him, I want to see him adapt circum- 
stances to his nature. No wonder you 
business men are dropping at desk and 
door.” 

“De. , you do not know how well 
John looks,” replied Mrs. Kroy “He 
seems quite able to do anything,”—and, at 
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that instant the young man entered, ex- 
cited and wrought up by the events of an 
unusually busy day. He looked in the very 
blossom of health, to the eyes of his father 
and mother. He was delighted to find 
Dr. The dinner was announced, 
and, again, by display of silver and cere- 
mony, Mr. Kroy sought to overwhelm 
the Doctor with a sense of his grandeur. 

Dr. slept that night on the finest 
linen, surrounded by luxurious appoint- 
ments, in a room just over the large flag- 
stone of his host, and dreamed, either 
sleeping or waking, of events that after- 
ward were strangely true. He was on 
his way to the woods—the great, wide, 
full, free woods of the Adirondack region, 
whither he was wont to go year by year, 
to press with his sun-hued cheek the pil- 
lows of hemlock, to drink in, with eye, 
and ear, and heart, his kinship to Nature. 

You do not know this Dr. , and 
you never will know him, how great and 
grand and good and God-ful, if I may be 
permitted, with due reverence, to use the 
word, he is. In all his life, no human be- 
ing had crept in so near his heart as the 
little girl, Zilpha Kroy, this rich man’s 
daughter, with her crude thoughts and 
undaunted will. Don’t imagine, please, 
that Dr. —-- was in love with Zilpha. 
An eagle might as well have striven to 
build its nest in a cloud, but the eagle could 
love the cloud, and fly past it, and know 
all the same that with himself it loved 
the upper airs, and drew near the gates of 
the Empyrean; thus Dr.—— could know 
that there was capacity for deed and dar- 
ing in this girl which made her akin to 
him, butterfly though she might be. 

He went to the woods: she went to 
Saratoga in due time, to Sharon, to New- 
port—wherever the tide of family and 
style turned (and Mr. Kroy watched the 
current with only less interest than the 
changes of the stock-market), there went 
at his command his wife, daughter, and 
son. For the good or ill-fortune which 
befel John in that summer, Dr. was 
responsible, in that his strong words 
aroused Mr. Kroy to the knowledge that 
confinement was not good for him. 

Zilpha verified her father’s predictions. 
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She was the North Star of the horizon 
where she moved, not by virtue of her 
father’s name and position, not by fact of 
his skill as Financier, railroad king, nor 
steamship enterprise, but by her bright, 
dazzling outcome of simple girlhood, 
which was aserraticasrich. She said what 
she thought, and dared to act in defiance 
of every mere ceremony, and yet as she 
carried an affluent atmosphere of trueness 
and light as she moved, even Dame So- 
ciety began to study its creed, and to 
wonder, if, after all, the old laws were 
just right. Mrs. Kroy hesitated and some- 
times feared, but in the end approved of 
Zilpha’s words and acts. Mr. Kroy was 
proud of her, for were not her praises 
in the ears of the world of society; was 
not she the bright centre of all eyes? 
Yes, he was proud of her, and she, dear 
little heart, thought herself weak and 
wicked and vain, and despised herself in- 
wardly for all the dress and fuss and folly 
that she was entangled by, and resolved 
that only one summer should be given to 
the world. After that she would be— 
well, something good and noble and true 
—exactly how she could accomplish this 
and why she should do it she did not un- 
derstand, not comprehending one whit 
more than the rest of the children of this 
world, the tendril dropped down from the 
heavens for children to climb by. 
CHAPTER XX. 

Autumn came. The year was at the 
full. Whatever the spring had promised 
or the summer brought, had been poured 
into the months of September and Octo- 
ber. The days were come wherein the 
earth, mellow, ripe, and sweet, stood still 
under golden suns, and looked back into 
the face of the sky her abounding grati- 
tude for the gifts of the year. 

Did you ever notice, how, when a man 
is pursuing a plan, or adopting a course in 
life that his own soul trembles before, this 
soul-tremble extends to the outside con- 
tact with those who love the individual, 
and how it stings, and pains and hurts 
to stand in their presence and be looked 
at? At such a crisis, a man hides from 
loving eyes so much as he may, and his 
emotions at such time shadow forth the 
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mightier feeling embodied in the cry to 
the rocks to fall on and hide sinning man 
y+rom the eye of God. Going home, with 
the crowd, after a long summer of plea- 
sure, Zilpha thought of her father, of his 
long confinement in the city through the 
heats of the summer, and there arose in 
her heart a vague longing to do some- 
thing for him beside to “look pretty,” 
and “be gay,” and “do him honor,” ac- 
cording to request. 

She went home prepared with earnest 
endeavor to make him happy—went 
home, to find, that he had anticipated their 
arrival, by plans for going to Europe. The 
first announcement of the coming event 
was made within the hour of their reach- 
ing home, by the tossing into Zilpha’s lap 
of steamship tickets. 

“There, little girl! Won't that make 
your eyes bright?” said Mr. Kroy, stand- 
ing at her side. 

Zilpha took up the bits of paper, and 
exclaimed! ‘“ O father! How could 
you, when we have just come home, and 
oh, I wanted to make you so happy, in- 
deed I did,” and Zilpha, with one of her 
springing movements, was at her father’s 
neck with tears and clasp of arms such as 
he could scarcely withstand, great, strong- 
headed, cold-hearted man that he was. 
If only he had not withstood them, if he 
had but kept her near him, 

“Papa!” shecried, “why do you send 
us away? either you don’t love us, or 
else you are afraid of us, isn’t he, mamma ?” 
Mrs. Kroy at theinstantcamein. “ Look! 
Tickets for Europe! Annie Starr wrote 
me that she was going to do Europe. Is 
that the errand you send us on, because 
I rather some other messenger be sent,” 
said Zilpha. 

“Going to Europe, Christopher!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kroy, sinking in a chair, 
benumbed with fear. 

“Why not, Cornelia? I thought it 
would please you. A pleasant party will 
be going out in the same steamer, the 
Stars, and the Crystals and the Gems, and, 
I do not know who beside. I am sur- 
prised, but it is always just so whenever 
I try to do anything to please you. I 
thought you would be thankful and like 
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it.” Mr. Kroy deceived his wife, in that 
she thought him sincere in his words, 
She repented instantly, declaring that she 
fully appreciated his kindness of inten- 
tion and was grateful for it, but go she 
could not, out of mortal dread of the 
ocean, 

What strength of motive the man put 
forth in secret, none may know, for, in 
spite of mortal dread and every opposing 
obstacle, in three weeks from that date, 
Mrs. Kroy and Zilpha were passengers in 
an outward bound steamship. Mr. Kroy 
accompanied the vessel down the bay, 
and to the outermost point of leave-taking, 
bidding wife and child good-speed and 
surrounding them with comforts and luxu- 
ries to the last moment. 

Going to herstate-room at night, over- 
come by excitement and the sea, Zilpha 
found, on her pillow, flowers. Flowers 
placed there by the hand of her father. Zil- 
pha caught the fragrant mementoes of the 
land she had left, and which was going 
down in the distance, with a great swelling 
of her heart. She clasped them, and 
kissed them, and cried over them. No one 
deed of her father’s past, so touched her 
heart as the flowers found on her pillow 
amid the ocean. She knelt down, regard- 
less of the rolling of the sea, and, half in 
words, half in sobs, she made of the flow- 
ers a dumb kind of offeringtoward Heaven. 
She wanted to be happy. Her father 
wished her to enjoy life. She wanted 
hef father to be at peace in some way. 
She knew he was rich, but she also knew 
that his riches had not brought him hap- 
piness; so she, vaguely, with throbs and 
heart-ache, knelt in the ship, and I don't 
suppose she prayed according to any or- 
thodox form of prayer, but she exhaled 
something toward Heaven, that I think 
went up as far and met with as gracious 
reception at the Gate as many a wordy 
pleading of ritual or form. 

The steamer arrived, and due notice of 
its arrival was returned to America. 

Mr. Kroy lived in stately grandeur in 
the great, shut-up, up-town house, with 
his son John. Grace Clear had little to 
do, and so she watched with a very 
watch-dog air every motion of her mas- 
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ter, he scarcely minding whether it were 
she, or a picture on the wall that gazed 
down at him, so busy was he with plot 
and plan. 

That autumn the steamships were 
afloat. Palaces were they, to the people 
voyaging in them. They became im- 
mensely popular, and no line received 
greater patronage than that of the “Great 
Cloud, Wave Co.” The stock of the com- 
pany advanced rapidly to par, passed that 
point, and was at a premium. Every 
dollar of stock was sold. Mr. Kroy was 
ashrewd financier. He caleulated chances 
with sharp accuracy, and usually rode 
well and safely to the zenith of specula- 
tions. He imagined that the acme of the 
enterprise had come, and his stock in the 
Co. was quietly offered for sale. Eager 
bidders snatched it up. 

“Thank Goodness!” exclaimed Mr. 
Kroy one night, as he entered his dwell- 
ing at a late hour and carefully made the 
door fast. “Thank Goodness!” he ejacu- 
lated, drawing the final bolt, “that I am 
out of that enterprise safely. Another 
week and I might have lost all.” 

From a shadowy place uprose Grace 
Clear. “I did not know but you might 
require some service to-night,” she said. 

Now, Mr. Kroy was exceedingly angry 
at having been caught, as it were, by 
Grace, for he had thought himself alone 
in the silent hall at that hour of midnight. 

He was about to visit her impertinent 
intrusion with suitable words, when there 
suddenly visited him in vision conscious- 
ness of all the careless, unguarded mo- 
ments in which he had ignored her pres- 
ence; moreover, there she was standing, 
her eyes aflash with a sapphire light, and 
burning with a half maniacal glare. I 
have before this time made mention of 
the fact that this man, Christopher Kroy, 
was a coward. He absolutely quivered 
in the instant that intervened ere he spoke 
again. 

“What is it, Grace?” he questioned, 
going nearer to her. ‘“ Are you ill, poor 
girl?” 

A blow from his hand would not have 
astonished Grace, but the words, “ poor 
girl,” so unlike Mr. Kroy, melted her pur- 
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pose, whatever it was. It fled away from 
her, the glare left her eyes, and the whole 
appearance of her face and figure changed, 
as she cried out, “ Oh, Mr. Kroy, I am so 
sorry for you. Mr. John is out looking 
for you to tell the story himself.” 

“The story! What story? Out with 
it, quick.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid to tell it, indeed I am.” 

“Stand aside!” he cried, “let me go 
and find some one. Where are the ser- 
vants? Why is there no one here to tell 
me what has happened?” 

“Mr. Kroy, every one in the house is 
afraid of you. Nobody dared to come 
here and meet you. I'll tell. Mrs. Kroy 
and Miss Zilpha are lost! ” 

“Lost!” I can’t describe accent or 
emotion, To any reader of this story, to 
whom in the way of life, a human being 
has come and said suddenly, “ your fath- 
er,” a 
band, or lover” “is dead,” can compre- 
hend the stricture that passed over the 
man’s being. 

At the instant John entered. “It is 
dreadful news, father,” he said. “The 
steamer burned on the Mediterranean, 
and there can be no doubt but that they 
were lost; here are the names. Mr. Starr 
sent the news.” John Kroy spoke quick- 
ly, an awful excitement throbbing through 
the words, and then the youth, searce out of 
the boyhood, having told the story, threw 
his arms around his father’s neck and 
wept. 

Mr. Kroy threw him off with an impa- 
tient gesture, demanded evidence, and, 
under the gas-light in the library, whose 
grandeur had vanished from him, he sat 
down to scan and weigh, to find all that 
could be found in the few and simple sen- 
tences forwarded by Mr. Starr. 

At that midnight hour Mrs. Kroy and 
Zilpha were well and awake, after a night 
of sweetest rest. No suspicion dawned 
on their minds that, because they had se- 
cured passage on a certain steamer and 
been just too late, through no carelessness 
of their own in reaching the place of de- 
parture, that, because the steamer had 
been burned and many of its passengers 
lost, that the news thereof would be trans- 
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mitted to America, together with the list 
of passengers, their own names of the 
number, 

Little knew they of the shock that 
had gone up to their home across the 
ocean, 

Mr. Kroy professed to doubt the truth 
of the statement. Outwardly, he went 
forth the next day denying it, upon one 
pretext or another, to his fellow-men, yet, 
secretly, believing the news to be true, 
Meanwhile he must wait. A few days, 
a very few, would give the truth or false- 
ness of the story. 

For weeks Mr. Kroy had known that 
a storm in the money market was gath- 
ering. A few, who had gained—sitting 
on the watch-towers of finance, could 
see the forces gathering, and they were 
preparing to harvest; whilst the many, 
the little ones down below, busy with 
work, were yet planting and preparing 
for growth, 

The words, “Misfortune never comes 
single,” are often repeated and often veri- 
fied by experience. 

The two days next ensuing were disas- 
trous days to Mr. Kroy. He lost by thou- 
sands in just the securities he had invested 
in as stable if all else failed. To-day this 
stock fell, to-morrow that, and he began 
to be troubled. The temptation had 
been growing, growing around the man, 
to issue fraudulent stock. Already he 
had the stock prepared, but he had never 
issued it. Time and again at hour of 
midnight, had Grace Clear been watch- 
ing, she might have seen the strong, 
erect form of her master, bending with 
eyes fixed on certain papers lying before 
him. It needed but his name to put 
gold in place of useless paper. Time and 
again his pen had paused, ink-filled, 
abeve the blank for his name, but some- 
thing had drawn him back; some face, 
or form, or look, had come to him out 
of childhood, or youth, or manhood, and, 
when all had failed, his fatherhood up- 
rose within him, and visions of Zilpha 
in her prond, petulant scorn on the night 
when she had threatened to avenge his 
meanness of purse toward her grand- 
mother and aunts had put the tempta- 
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tion at bay—at bay only—for it con- 
fronted him wherever he went, pleading 
that it would be such easy matter to call 
thousands to his aid. 

The storm had not touched hardy little 
shrubs of the market, such as the Great 
Steamship Company's stock. Time was 
precious—losses accnmulated—heavy de- 
mands were coming in on the morrow— 
John was a boy—men could outlive that 
temporary disgrace. His wife with her 
patient, long-suffering face was gone, 
Zilpha! the father’s heart smote him, 
Had he not sent her away on purpose 
that she might not discover the iniquity 
in which he was chilling his soul, and 
now she was gone! The blood purpled 
about his finger-nails; the current moved 
slow; there were rocks to impede its 
progress from brain and heart and vein. 
Poor Christopher Kroy! Nature made 
you better than you knew, that you 
must discipline yourself through years 
of wrong, and yet, at the last, great final 
hour of fight, wear out so. Once Mr. 
Kroy turnedaround, A sound smote on his 
hearing. His blood leaped, for he thought 
Zilpha was calling him—‘ Father! Fa- 
ther!” he heard spoken; he was certain 
of it, and all was still. He listened, 
hushing the signs of his own living the 
while, but the deep note of a bell strik- 
ing “one” was the only sound that came 
to him. He arose presently and shoved 
in still tighter the bolt of the hall-door. 
He stealthily approached the avenue of 
access to his son’s room, and locked 
that. He might have saved himself the 
precaution, for John was deep in the 
careless, healthful sleep of youth. No 
dream visited his pillow of the deed that 
was in doing so near him, 

“T will be a man,” thought Mr. Kroy. 
“These foolish fears have unnerved 
me,” and he drank glasses of wine, one, 
two, three. Mr. Kroy was not a wite- 
drinker. Intemperance in drinking was 
not one of his sins. 

With a laugh almost, that a demon 
might have hailed and doubtless did 
with delight, Mr. Kroy returned to his 
chair. A flicker in the light attracted 
him, a surge of gas bubbled up, you see 
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the pressure was stronger, the lights 
being out. He turned off the current 
and sat steadily looking at it a mo- 
ment—then, with a sigh, he snatched 
his pen, and, in his peculiar bold hand, 
scratched off his name on the uppermost 
paper of the pile lying there. Perhaps 
he did it just to see how it looked. A 
cold touch seemed to fall on his shoul- 
der—I cannot tell you how real it was 
to him. He started, turned pale and 
grew insensible. 
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The pale light of the morning came in, 
trying to subdue the snarling light of the 
gas—and still the man lay there where 
he had fallen back, his mouth open, his 
eyes shut, breathing heavily, wearily, 
like one under the very burden of sleep. 
The day arose, bright, burnished, crispy, 
glorious, 

A low knock on Mr. Kroy’s door did 
not disturb him. John, alarmed to find 
the approach to his father’s room cut off, 
knocked and called, without answer. 


—-— eee 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


So much has been said in the daily and 
weekly papers of the late Henry J. Ray- 
MOND, that it may seem unnecessary to add 
even a word to the unanimous expression of 
sorrow at his sudden and apparently untimely 
removal from that sphere of activity in which he 
had gained such wide distinction, and which 
he labored so earnestly and so effectively to 
elevate and dignify. Indeed, nothing need 
be added to the recognition of his extraor- 
dinary skill and facility as a journalist and 
editor; forif those who have eulogized him 
with such warmth had not unanimously ac- 
knowledged his professional abilities, the 
results of his labors would remain as his most 
enduring and eloquent monument, But there 
are some phases of his. character which can 
only be appropriately discussed by the few 
who had the good fortune to labor with him 
or under his direction for a longer or shorter 
period of his editorial career, as it was the 
privilege of the writer to do for nearly nine 
years. Each one of these felt that in the death 
of Mr. RayMOND they had lost a friend,—a 
friend, too, in the most emphatic sense of that 
occasionally unmeaning word; for it was one 
of his most marked characteristics that, un- 
demonstrative as he was, he almost uniformly 
became strongly attached to those whom he 
called to assist him in the discharge of his 
laborious professional duties. As a matter of 
course, but few even of this number were 
takon into his confidence, for his natural re- 
serve could not easily be broken through, 
On one or two occasions, however, he gave 
touching proof of the strong attachment 
which he felt for his co-laborers and subordi- 
nates, Those who participated in a diuner 
given Mr. RayMonp by the associate editors 
of the Times, previous to his departure for 
Europe, just before his last visit thither, some 


two years ago, will never forget with what 
depth of feeling, as betrayed in the glistening 
eye and trembling voice, he expressed his 
sense of obligation to those who had worked 
with him for the interests of the journal in 
which they all felt so great a pride; with 
what sincerity he expressed his regret that 
those who might, under circumstances like 
those with which he had contended, have 
worked their way to similar positions, were 
virtually shut out from such rewards; and 
the emphasis with which he asserted that 
none of those who were employed upon the 
Times should ever leave it, save of their own 
will. Nor was Mr. RayMonpD betrayed into 
these expressions by the impulse of the occa- 
sion. Consclentiously careful as he was of 
the reputation of the journal he conducted, he 
never yielded a place upon its staff to any 
whose ability and fitness he had not critically 
tested; and it seldom happened that his judg- 
ment was at fault. Only a few weeks ago 
ono of the assistant editors, who had been 
connected with the Jimes since it was estab- 
lished,—eighteen years ago,—was taken away 
by death; and there still remain connected 
with the paper two others whose terms of 
service have now outrun that of their lamented 
chief. Keenly as Mr. Raymonp felt any ap- 
parent superiority of enterprise on the part 
of the journals with which his own was in 
constant competition, he never allowed him- 
self to be betrayed into hasty or harsh cen- 
sure of the one in charge of the department 
which might be responsible for the seeming 
deficiency, Indeed any delinquency was its 
own best punishment, for Mr. RayMOnD al- 
ways succeeded in making the head of each 
department feel that pride in the paper, and 
that degree of ambition to put it foremost in 
every respect, whioh has secured for the 
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Times the enviable position it holds among 
American journals. 

Those whose good fortune it was to know 
Mr. Raymonp in the intimacy of daily inter- 
course, can best understand with how much 
injustice he was now and then represented as 
a plotting politician. Demagogues, accustom- 
ed to scheme and intrigue, often miscalculated 
Mr. RaYMOND’s purposes, because they took 
it for granted that he would adopt the same 
means to secure his ends which they em- 
ployed; and when they found that they had 
failed to out-manceuvre him, accused him of 
tricks of which they were themselves alone 
capable. Mr. RAYMOND now and then yield- 
ed to the fascinations of political life, but he 
repeatedly refused positions which profession- 
al politicians would have regarded as the re- 
ward of a life of labor, and he seemed to covet 
position with the most unselfish motives,— 
that his friends, rather than that he himself 
might reap the rewards. Then on more than 
one occasion he adopted a line of conduct 
against his own better judgment, and with the 
generous purpose of serving those who had 
been his political associates. With the party 
bearings of the famous Philadelphia Conven- 
tion we have here nothing to do; but the 
fact should be placed on record that Mr. 
RayYMOND took the course that he pursued 
on that occasion solely to serve Secretary Sew- 
ard and President Johnson, and because they 
insisted that he must take the lead in that 
demonstration in order to defeat his own fears 
that the movement would fall under the con- 
trol of Southern extremists. That object he av- 
complished with the tact and skill which were 
his most marked characteristics, and he took the 
step with the full knowledge that it would in- 
volve the sacrifice of associations which he 
had been a lifetime in forming. This single 
act, grossly misinterpreted as it lias been by 
-political opponents, gives all thy proof that 
could ever be needed that Mr. Raymonp was 
unselfish as a politician, that he was self-sac- 
rificing as a friend, and that he could act 
boldly when occasion demanded. As regard- 
ed his age, Mr. Raymonp fell apparently in 
his prime; but he had performed in fifty years 
more labor than many who seem the most 
active are able to accomplish in threescore 
and ten, and his infivence will survive him 
longer, perhaps, than it would have done had 
he been allowed to fill out the measure of a 
well-rounded life. 


We have a 


“ILL weeds thrive apace.” 
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friend, who is a conservative in politics and 
a Radical in horticulture, who insists that all 
weeds should be plucked out by the roots, 
put in a basket, and carried away to that 
potter’s field of the garden—the pig-pen. He 
is wrong, and that altogether. No weed is 
an ill weed, if properly managed. It is so 
much carbon, nitrogen, and hydrogen. It has 
sucked something from the soil, but far more 
from the air. Passed through the pig-pen 
purgatory, it becomes a fertilizer; cut down 
at the proper time and left to rot upon the 
ground, it is humus, muck, a top-dressing, the 
natural manure; a positive source of wealth 
to the soil. What need, then, of the manipu- 
lations of the pig’s nose? Perhaps that sen- 
tence contains a bull; but then pigs are 
“handy ” with their noses. 

Speaking of weeds and their utilities, per- 
haps our very vices have their uses, In 
fact, it requires an educated conscience to 
distinguish a vice from a virtue, so narrow 
is the margin between them. Going to the 
library-shelf a moment ago, we found the 
Bible and Upton’s “ Military Tactics” side by 
side, Opening the Bible, by an odd coinci- 
dence the first text we read was, “ Thou 
shalt not kill.” There is a positive utterance 
upon which no one puts a literal interpreta- 
tion. Killing may become a very respectable 
occupation, to which a lifetime may be wor- 
thily devoted. Who shall draw the line be- 
tween avarice and thrift, covetousness and 
ambition, falsehood and wholesome fiction, or 
between lust and love? The same instinct 
controls all, Our vices, like our virtues, 
spring as it were out of the necessities of our 
natures. They are weeds in the garden of 
our life; not in themselves necessarily nox- 
ious, under the disciplinary government of an 
overruling Providence, but something to be 
recognized, repressed and utilized. 

Henry Ward Beecher once preached a noble 
sermon upon the education of the conscience, 
the idea of which was that there is a scholar- 
ship in the comprehension of right and wrong. 


A veERyY practical man, a money-making 
meckanic, whom we had never suspected of 
any esthetic sense, surprised us once by a 
very terse criticism on the merits of two 
different landscapes. We pointed out to him 
a wide expanse of salt-meadow, of river and 
bay and whitening sails, with Staten Island in 
the background, and the spires of Trinity and 
St. Paul’s peering up over Bergen Heights. 
He said, “ Your own prospect is better. This 
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is gray, dim, monotonous, The mountain view 
changes constantly. It is never the same. 
Sunset and sunrise give different effects; and 
the changes of the seasons are always distinctly 
marked.” We have thought of this many 
times since, as we looked from a window 
commanding the whole range of the “ First 
Mountain.” It is kaleidoscopic. Every change 
of atmosphere or season, of sunlight or cloud, 
produces a different effect. It is the same 
picture always, but is reproduced to us in 
other colors. Sometimes it is an engraving, 
all black and white. Again it stands out 
glorious in colors as rich as Bierstadt throws 
upon his Yosemite wonders—now golden with 
sunshive, and now sad with drippiag mists: 
it is a continual blessing. But after all, one 
must have the water to the west of him, if he 
wants to see a sunset; and fresh water is 
better than salt. The great lakes give to 
those who dwell upon their eastern shores 
some wonders of color, As the sun goes 
down, the huge banks of clouds reflect the 
water at various angles. A single mass of 
“cumulus,” for instance, will be of a deep 
sullen purple in the centre, shading off to- 
wards its edges by a succession of tints into 
the most delicate amethyst. 


Tue strawberry season is “done gone.” A 
friend who had a basket of “ ouncers,” twelve 
of them weighing a pound—don’t accuse us 
of lying, for it is a fact which has been several 
times proved to us this season—when it was 
suggested to him that they were too hand- 
some to eat, quietly replied, “‘ Would you eat 
a bouquet?” At breakfast one morning we 
CARVED a “‘ Boyden’s Thirty,” dividing it be- 
tweea two ladies, and each had three fair 
bites at her half. And speaking of breakfast, 
that is the time to eat fruits, especially berries 
and cantaloupes. Water-melons may be eaten 
at any time of day; but cantaloupes should be 
the first dish on the breakfast table. They 
appetize the entire meal. If it were not that 
they are “in bad odor,” Bermuda onions 
would be a choice fruit for the matutinal meal. 
People MaKE strawberries in New Jersey ; that 
is, they invent them. Long-legged farmers, 
with slouch straw hats, talk to you learnedly 
about staminates and pistillates and hybridiz- 
ing. They realize in a very practical way 
what Byron calls the “loves of the flowers,” 
For instance, no intelligent grower would set 
a bed of Green Prolifics without wedding 
them in alternate rows to some variety of the 
other sex, In the end this promiscuous inter- 
course will kill the strawberry, and we will 
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have to begin anew with the wild plant. 
There are physiological reasons why the 
present process cauuot go on much further. 
Cherries have been cultivated to death. 
Peaches are on their last legs, and pears show 
signs of decadence. The aristocracy will al- 
ways perish, without constant infusions of 
fresh, vigorous, plebeian blood. Even astraw- 
berry bed has its political theories, 


WHILE the bucolic mood is upon us—and 
how can it b8 otherwise when we are sum- 
mering in the country ?—animals must come 
in for their share of attention. Now about 
dogs. We have read somewhere, that dogs 
are noted for fidelity. It is something more 
than that. It is a love which will bear re- 
proof, punishment, hardship, starvation. But 
through it all runs a vein of jealousy, of pas- 
sionate attachment, which “ brooks no rival 
near the throne.” No good dog will peace- 
fully permit his master to pat another dog. 
And, finally, when madness comes, there is a 
human insanity which teaches the dog to bite 
first his best friend, to suspect most those 
whom he has best loved. There is a strange 
perversion of a true morality in hydrophobia, 
in which the poor brute snaps first at the 
hand that has fed him. How far removed are 
jealous men, or jealous women? 


OnE of the most enjoyable absurdities of 
“our republican form of government ” may be 
found in the increasing frequency of liveries 
for coachmen and footmen, They get better 
and better, laughable and more laughable, all 
the time. The best and most tasteful that we 
see—at once ornate and elegant—is worn by 
the coachman of a delightful friend of ours, 
who before the war was a journeyman tailor, 
during the war a contractor, and is now a 
millionaire. We have suspected him of mak- 
ing that livery himself; but men with much 
money don’t sit cross-legged and make purple 
velvet breeches for their servants. Yet we 
venture to assert that his own sartorial genius 
invented that artistic livery. 


To get back to rural life. There 1s no 
hearty fun in behaving in the country as you 
do in the city. There is more real comfort in 
cornef-store gossip, than busy minds are apt 
to appreciate. The workings of minds that 
read little, think all day in the solitude of the 
field, and then express their thoughts in social 
“gab” on the store steps, are a curious and 
altogether pleasant study. Farmers acquire a 
strange individuality and eelf-assertion. In 
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the constant attrition of city life we gradually 
merge our own beings with the personalities of 
others; mix up, and become half ourselves 
and half somebody else. We have principles, 
convictions, motives of action; but we bor- 
row another's form of expression, dilute our 
phrase, and become more polite and less 
truthful. Yet in this very truthfulness there 
is an intensity, an exaggeration, which grows 
to falsehood, Lounging down to the “ cor- 
ners” to-night, we heard a man, whom we 
would trust in any money matter, say that 
another—a dying man—had never told the 
trath, that his dying was all a humbug, and 
that no man ever, under any circumstances, 
had heard him say, or known him do any- 
thing truthfully! Only the solitude of farm 
life can breed such absurdities. 





Herz is another suggestion about farm life. 
Everybody knows that farmers, and rich farm- 
ers, are likely to be afraid of “coming to the 
poor-house,” and so develop a miserable im- 
pecunious insanity. Try their life yourself. 
Have hired men, with wondrous appetites ; 
solemn-faced cows, whinnering horses, squall- 
ing pigs, eager dogs, and clucking chickens, 
all clamorous at your heels for food, and you 
will see the philosophy of that form of insani- 
ty. They beg you crazy. 

HAVE you watched the office-seeking mania 
since Grant came into office? It has been 
right comical. Men in comfortable and re- 
spectable circumstances have seemed to be 
possessed with the idea that one dollar in 
government funds was worth two dollars 
earned otherwise. We can understand the 
passion for position—in fact would accept a 
cabinet office ourselves. But this greedy 
hunger, this famine for place, is past our lazy 
comprehension. We have met one notable 
exception. A Christian gentloman, true as 
steel, the realization of what our mother 
once said she wished us to be, dropped in at 
evening and read to us a letter which killed 
his ambitions. It was from a dear personal 
friend, whose promotion to high office shut 
out our interlocutor from any chance. Yet 
the letter was kind, cordial, funny, generous, 
full of soul. It was as honest as the man to 


whom it was addressed—and that is saying a 
good deal, Soour friend lay back in an easy- 
chair, laughed over the letter, bade farewell 
to his own immediate ambitions, and decided 
to wait for the better time that is sure to 
come, even in this life, for all such as him. 
Was he not sensible? 
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WE have heard a friend relate the following 
story, which strikingly illustrates the effect of 
the imagination on one’s nerves and manli- 
ness, <A farmer, very corpulent in person, 
was at work in the hay-field on a certain time, 
in company with a grown-up son, who was 
remarkably slender. Towards evening the 
father had occasion to visit his house, which 
was a goodly distance from the meadow. He 
went, taking his “jacket” on his arm. Get- 
ting cooled off during his slow walk, he slip- 
ped the jacket on just before he reached his 
home. But to his great surprise he found the 
garment far too small; it would not meet by 
a frightful space, He was horrified, for he 
suddenly remembered that the meadow had a 
“ copperhead ” reputation. He had been told 
that a person bitten by the poisonous reptile 
suddenly swelled to fearful proportions and 
died. He had been bitten! That was plain, 
Strange that he had not discovered it before! 
Why! he was twice his usual size, for his 
jacket couldn’t be made to span but little 
more than half his body. In a state of ter- 
rible excitement he hurried home, and meet- 
ing his good wife at the door, told her that 
he had been bitten by a snake and hadu't 
an hour to live! She dispatched a mes- 
senger for the nearest doctor in great haste, 
and then got her husband upon the bed, 
amidst his groans and cries to God for mercy. 
She next attempted to get off his jacket, 
but not until he had called her attention to 
the frightfully swollen state of his body, and 
showed her that in spite of all his mus- 
cular efforts his vest would span only a 
small part of the corpulent mass, The anx- 
ious wife hereupon made a discovery that gave 
a decidedly comic turn to the tragic scene. 
“La sus, John! if you hain’t got on Dick’s 
jacket.”——“ Dick’s jacket! Zounds! it can’t 
be."—“T tell you ’tis, John, for I made ’em 
both, and they are jist alike, only yourns as big 
as two of Dick’s.” Springing from the bed by 
a single bound, and tearing off the unfortunate 
jacket, John satisfied himself that he had ap- 
propriated Dick’s jacket instead of his own. 
It is unnecessary to add that he had no occa- 
sion for the doctor’s services, and that all his 
alarming symptoms disappeared as by magic. 

Let us not be over-hasty in drawing our 
inferences. Let us be sure of our facts before 
we pbilosophize upon them. Let us be care- 
ful that the imagination never gets the better 
of our reason. Let us know to a certainty 
that we have got on our own jacket and not . 
Dick’s before we make a fool of ourselves. 
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Lonpon, June 28, 

THE severity of the weather makes it almost 
impossible to realize that midsummer has ar- 
rived, though the fact is confirmed by other 
symptoms, one of them being the paucity of 
new books, Publishing will in England now 
be mainly left over to the autumn and early 
winter, and until then only a slight sprinkling 
of new publications can be looked for. The sea- 
son now passing has been an unsatisfactory one 
for publishers, and it seems that complaints 
of a similar state of things are current in 
America. It is curious that the universal 
spread of intelligence, and constantly grow- 
ing demand for reading matter, does not give 
steadiness to the trade—considered merely as 
a trade—but the contrary is the fact. Few 
businesses seem more exposed to the in- 
fluence of unforeseen causes than bookselling 
and publishing, or suffer more from them. In 
England, the opposition of the cheap and dear 
systems of producitig books, now brought into 
action face to face, is supposed by many to 
account for the uncertain value of literary 
property. In the United States, however, 
where there is no old system of virtual mo- 
nopoly to struggle with, this reason cannot 
apply; and it must only be said that there is 
a want of harmony at present existing be- 
tween the means of communicating know- 
ledge, and the taste or means of those who 
should be its recipients, more easily deplored 
than explained. One of the really great 
works that remind us of the best days of pub- 
lishing has, however, just appeared—the new 
edition of M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation, Practical, 
Theoretical, and Historical. It is now about 
forty years since the first edition came out ; 
in fact, it has taken nearly half a century to 
grow to what it now is—a repository of prin- 
ciples and facts relating to all subjects con- 
nected with trade and commerce, unequalled 
in extent, fidelity, and facility of reference. 
Ten years have passed since the last previous 
edition was published, and half that time the 
work has been entirely out of print. The 
Dictionary now appears completely revised, 
corrected, and brought down to the present 
time (being all reset and stereotyped in double 
columns), by the son-in-law and secretary of 
the author, J. R. M‘Culloch—Mr. Hugo Reed, 
who has been engaged on the work for many 
years before the death of Mr. M‘Culloch. It 
forms a massive octavo of 1,560 pages, con- 
taining as much matter as a dozen ordinary 


volumes of the same denomination, and is 
illustrated with nearly fifty finely executed 
maps, ete., including detailed charts of all 
the great seaports and commercial centres of 
the world. So late is the information it con- 
tains, that it gives the particulars of the new 
Russian Tariff of 1869, and the changes in 
the English Internal Revenues, the methods 
of collecting, etc., introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, in his 
budget, brought forward during the present 
session. It is, in short,a vade mecum for 
every man who aspires to be a merchant, 
instead of a mere petty trader; and must find 
its way into the counting-room of every intel- 
ligent firm in the mercantile world, without 
any exception of country. Certain it is, that 
the shrewd business men of America will be 
among the first to ascertain the value of this 
book, in the daily emergencies of their career 
—where perhaps the knowledge, at the right 
moment, of a single fact among the thousands 
contained in its pages, may be the stepping- 
stone to fortune and eminence. 

The new library edition of the writings of 
Thomas Carlyle, revised and arranged by the 
author, is proceeding with great spirit, almost 
every volume, indeed, possessing some special 
attraction to recommend it to his admirers. 
The completion of The French Revolution, in 
three vols., has been followed by The Life of 
Schiller, the most purely “ classic,” perhaps, 
of the author’s works. The present edition 
contains much new matter of great impor- 
tance, relating to the reception of the book 
in Germany, where it could be best judged, 
with Goethe’s preface and plates, from the 
German edition, where the house of Schiller 
at Weimar, and the rustic cottage of his bio- 
grapher, in Ayrshire, are placed side by side, 
as objects of equal interest. Schiller's Life 
has been succeeded by Volume I. of Miscel- 
laneous Critical Essays, finally revised and ar- 
ranged by the author. It contains a beauti- 
ful engraving from the famous portrait by G. 
F. Watts, R.A., affording an interesting sub- 
ject of comparison with the photographic head 
in Volume I. of this edition. To a cursory 
observer, there seems much new matter in- 
troduced in the appendices, summaries, etc., 
of this instalment of the Miscellanies. They 
will be completed in six volumes. 

Searcely has the reading world digested 
Mr. John Forster’s Life of Landor, when an- 
other equally voluminous contribution to lit- 
erary history has appeared in Zhe Diary, 
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Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry 
Crabbe Robinson, selected and edited by Dr. 
Sadler, the work of a man of age as advanced 
as Landor’s, who died recently in his ninety- 
second year. It seems as if the nonagenari- 
ans were making their place good in litera- 
ture, and rivaling the old lawyers in liveli- 
ness of faculties and length of days. Mr. 
Robinson, indeed, had much to recollect and 
relate. Heis duly characterized in his epi- 
taph, “Friend and associate of Goethe and 
Wordsworth, Wieland and Coleridge, Fiax- 
man and Burke, Clarkson and Charles Lainb.” 
These, indeed, are only representative names, 
as to them might be added those of almost 
every man of eminence during the present 
century. “Crabby ” (as Miss Lamb used to 
call him) was connected by birth with the 
dissenting literary circles—the Barbaulds, 
Aikins, Belshams, Martineaus, etc., of the 
Eastern Counties, and being left with a 
small independence, passed five years of his 
life (from 1800 to 1805) at the University of 
Jena, Frankfort, and Weimar, where he en- 
joyed the acquaintance of men like Goethe, 
Schiller, Schelling, Herder, Tieck, Wieland, 
ete., whose names were scarcely current at 
that time in England, though now of world- 
wide recognition, This gave him a great 
advantage in society on his return, and to the 
last he kept up his connection with the Jite- 
rati of Germany. The most remarkable event 
of his foreign life was his introduction to 
Madame de Staél, in 1804, as the person best 
competent to explain the mysteries of Ger- 
man Philosophy. He succeeded so well in 
this arduous task that they became firm 
friends; and to his recommendation it was 
due that Madame de Staél chose A. W. Schle- 
gel as the tutor of her children and her own 
companion, to whom most of the value of her 
work on Germany is due. After some adven- 
tures as war correspondent of “‘ The Times,” 
in Holstein and Spain, Mr. Robinson became 
a barrister, but left the bar at the age of fifty- 
three, after having moderately increased his 
income by the pursuit. He devoted the long 
remainder of his career to the kindly offices 
of friendship and social intercourse, leading 
a life of retired leisure among the society he 
most loved. He certainly is wanting in the 
peculiar skill of a Boswell, but then the world 
has never known but one, His diary shows 
little mental power beyond a cultivated 
shrewdness of intellect. He was all his life 
fond of discussing metaphysical and religious 
problems, but made no advance, and seems 
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at the end as much a questioner as at the be- 
ginning. Endowed with fine health and a 
joyous temperament, his power of attracting 
affection from the worthiest objects was some- 
thing wonderful, almost magnetic. He must 
have been nearly eighty when he made the 
acquaintance of Lady Byron; yet she short- 
ly writes to himin the most unreserved man- 
ner, and on the most delicate of topics—a 
subject, indeed, that she was silent on to the 
world; no utterance was ever wrung from 
her relating to it—the character of her hus- 
band. Her testimony is so new and impor- 
tant for appreciating Lord Byron, (in fact the 
most valuable thing in the book) that a few 
sentences must be given. Writing in 1855, 
she says: “ Not merely from casual expres- 
sions, but from the whole tenor of Lord By- 
ron’s feelings, I could not but conclude he 
was a believer in the inspiration of the Bible, 
and held the gloomiest Calvinistic tenets. To 
that unhappy view of the relation of the 
creature to the Creator, I-have always ascri- 
bed the misery of his life... . . It was im- 
possible for me to doubt that, could he have 
been at once assured of pardon, his living 
faith in the moral duty and love of virtue 
would have conquered every temptation. 
Judge,then,how I must hate the creed which 
made him see God as an avenger, not a father. 
His physical peculiarity he connected, as a 
stamp, with this idea. ‘The worst of it is, 
I do believe,’ hesaid. I, like all connected 
with him, was broken against the rock of pre- 
destination. I maybe pardoned for referring 
to his frequent expression of the sentiment 
—that I was only seat to show him the hap- 
piness he was forbidden to enjoy.” The world 
now knows more of the true character of 
Lady Byron, from Miss Martineau’s beautiful 
sketch, in her recent volume of Biographies, 
and will appreciate the above testimony at 
its worth. Mr. Robinson’s diary gives us 
(many will say) too much of Wordsworth, 
enough of Coleridge, and too little of Charles 
Lamb, though. it is pleasant to read even the 
merest memoranda of him, and the oddly as- 
sorted circle of friends that gathered round 
his hearth for the immortal Wednesday whist 
parties. Godwin, Hazlitt, George Dyer, Capt. 
Burney, etc., names that never tire, are con- 
nected with the memory of “ that frail, good 
man,” alike endeared to us by his weakness- 
es as by his excellences. One feels that it 
is a privilege to have read the book, and par- 
ticipated (in a shadowy manner) in the inti- 
macy of its writer with tae great and good, 
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Other works of literary interest, are a com- 
plete edition of Matthew Arnold's Poems, in 
two volumes (not improved by severe revi- 
sion, say some eritics); a new edition, for 
the public, of a work hitherto only knowa 
to the few as privately circulated, Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s Life, Letters, and Prose Re- 


mains, also in two volumes ; and a “Globe - 


Kdition” of Pope’s Poetical Works, carefully 
edited and annotated by Prof. A. W. Ward, 
of Manchester. 

In Theological Literature the most notice- 
able feature is the continued success of that 
important undertaking, The Library of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches; both are represented in the 
last issues of the series: The Writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, Volume II., and The 
Works of Tertullian, Volume I., Clement 
never having met with a translator into Eng- 
lish before, and Tertullian with only a partial 
one. The same publishers (Messrs. Clark) 
have also brought out in their Foreign T'heo- 
logical Library, The Prophecies of Ezekiel elu- 
cidated, by Dr. Hengstenberg (whose recent 
death is now mourned), and The Words of the 
Apostles, by Rudolph Stier, a supplemental 
continuation to his well-known exhaustive 
work, The Words of Christ. Dr. Pusey’s 
Kirenicon, Part II, First Letter to Rev. J. H. 
Newman, on the subject of the Immaculate 
Conception, fills (in spite of its name) a sub- 
stantial octavo of 500 pages. The same in- 
defatigable scholar has also just published a 
translation from the Portuguese of a famous 
work of Mystical Devotion, by Fra Thome de 
Jesu, The Sufferings of Jesus, in two volumes. 

In the Literature of Travel a book that 
should meet with a wide reception in the 
United States, looking at the great interests 
connected with Central America and the 
Isthmus, is Dottings on the Road-Side in Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito, by Capt. Pim, 
R.N., and Dr. Seemann. Probably no part 
of the world that made equal noise in its day 
is so little known as the famous Mosquito 
realm and its dusky king. Both geographi- 
cal and ethnological science owe much to 
their “ Notes,” their joint authors combining 
the peculiar provinces of the explorer and 
the scientific observer. It is handsomely got 
up, and satisfactorily illustrated with maps 
and plates. Almost equally fresh ground is 


broken in Travels in the Central Caucasus, by 
Douglas W. Freshfield, one of the three 
members of the Alpine Club who made the 
famous ascents of Mounts Kazbek and 
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Elbruz, recorded in this volume. His journey 
began with a visit paid to the Hauran and 
the regions beyond the Jordan, famous for 
the supposed identification of the ruined 
towns now existing there with the cities of 
the gigantic Rephaim, celebrated in Jewish 
history. Mr. Freshfield’s account of these 
ancient remains, wonderful from their perfect 
state of preservation, will be read with inte- 
rest by biblical students. He is indisposed 
to allow them a higher antiquity than a late 
Roman era. As relating to biblical subjects, 
it may be mentioned that Sir Henry Rawliz- 
son, at the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, gave the remarkable announcement 
that the progress now reached in the collee- 
tion and arrangement of the Nineveh in- 
scribed fragments, made it beyond a doubt 
that they would be able to derive the whole 
of the history given in the Book of the 
Genesis, from the time of Abraham, from the 
original documents,«eand it was not too much 
to expect that almost the same facts and 
descriptions would be found in the Babyloni- 
an documents as in the Bible. He hoped 
very soon to have ready a paper on the Gar- 
den of Eden, in which he would show that 
was the natural name of Babylon. Therivers 
bore the very same names, and the Babylo- 
nian documents gave an exact geographical 
account of the Garden of Eden. The Flood 
and the Tower of Babel would be found to 
be most amply illustrated in the Babylonian 
documents. This is startling news; some 
would almost suppose some confusion of 
ideas in the reporters, as hitherto it has been 
understood that little progress had been 
made in the interpretation of the Babylonian 
inscriptions (as compared with those of 
Nineveh), owing to the greater complexity of 
the characters and the large admixture of a 
Hamitic or Turaman element in the language. 
The sphere of knowledge widens every day, 
however, and we just learn from a letter of 
Dr. Beke’s that Professor Owen, while jour- 
neying in Egypt with the Prince of Wales, 
discovered in the remains exhumed by M. 
Mariette, in the northeasternmost portion of 
Egypt, proof of the existence of a people, 
“certainly not African, not Ethiopian, but 
Asiatic, with indications of a more northern 
origin than the Assyrian or the Hindoo.” 
In Greece, Mr. George Finlay (the first liv- 
ing authority in all that relates to that 
region) draws attention to the use of the 
study of pre-historic archwology, and the 
proof already afforded by it of the existence 
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of a considerable population who lived all 
over Greece, who used stone implements, 
‘nd had no knowledge of working in metal. 
All tradition of this period seems to have 
been utterly lost to the races that invented 
the mythology of the Greeks. Mr. Finlay 
observes, “ But surely the popular myths of 
the Golden Age and its .concomitants may al- 
low us to think that the poets retained 
glimpses of a past that was totally obscure 
to the sages and historians.” The last new 
ethnological fact to be mentioned, is the late 
discovery by M. Sartel, in the rocks‘of the 
Dordogne, of human remains coeval with the 
mammoth, and possessing unique points of 
interest. Five skeletons have been found 
belonging to some gigantic race, whose limbs, 
both in size and form, must have resembled 
those of the gorilla. “Three of the skulls 
are perfect, and evidently contained very 
voluminous brains.” A report is expected 
on them from a committeaof savants. These 
exciting topics have led me away from books. 
Fortunately there needs not much to be said 
about the latter. oma Sotterranea, the 
joint production ofa Catholic and a Protes- 
tant divine—Dr. Northcote, President of St. 
Mary’s, Oscot, and Rev. Mr. Brownlow, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge—is a beautifully 
illustrated volume, and gives the fullest ac- 
count of the famous Roman Catacombs, and 
the relics they enshrine of early Christianity, 
in our language. Mr. John Stuart Mill’s 
Suljection of Women is of course in every 
hand in America long before this will reach 
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you. The English critics seem shy of speak- 
ing on the merits of the question, but all 
agree as to the sincere, deep, and genuine 
feeling of the author in the advocacy of g 
cause that promises little glory for its cham. 
pion. Mr, Arthur Young’s Historical Sketch 
of the French Bar, from its Origin to the Pre. 


- sent Day, with Biographical Notices of some of 


the Principal Advocates of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, has the advantage of a new subject, 
It will be read with attention by others than 
the legal fraternity, who study the influence 
of law, and, of course, lawyers, on a nation’s 
development. Historical Reminiscences of the 
City of London and its Living Companies, by 
the Rev. T. Arundell, has a direct historical 
bearing on the deep questions of municipal 
polity that spring up with the growth of great 
cities in America, as well as in Europe. The 
completion of the Life of the famous Lord 
Cochrane by his son, the Earl of Dundonald, 
in completion of his father’s Autobiography 
of a Seaman, narrates to its close a career of 
never-failing interest. Cochrane was the 
Napier of the Sea. 

Among announcements of future books, 
two of the most promising are, 7’he Queen of 
the Air, being a Study of the Greek Mytis of 
Cloud and Storm, by John Ruskin; and Zhe 
Origin and Development of Religious Beliefs, 
by S. Baring Goult:—Part I., Heathenism 
and Mosaism. Mr. Froude’s History of 
England will reach its termination in vol- 
umes XI. and XIL, now described as in the 
press. 
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LECKY’s HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS,’ 

Mr. Leoxy belongs to the school of liberal 
thinkers who assume the antagonism of Sci- 
ence and Revelation, theology and freedom 
of thought, the progressive spirit and the phi- 
losopby of the nineteenth century, and the 
authority of a divine and supernatural faith. 
Hence the necessity of reading him with care 
and discrimination, noting his assumptions, 
scrutinizing his statements, and making great 
allowance for his theological biases and an- 
tipathies. His former work, published a few 
years since, entitled “The Rise and Influ- 
ence of Rationalism,” gave him no little rep- 
utation as a brilliant and effective writer, 
whose chaste and beautiful style charmed 


1 History of European Morals, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. By Edward Hartpole Lecky, M.A. In 
two volumes. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 498, 423. 


the reader. But it was a partial, and far from 
an original and satisfactory view of the sub- 
ject. And the same is true of the present 
work. While an able, and, in some respects, 
an original and highly valuable contribution 
to the ethical literature of the day, it is 
marred by defects and prejudices and as- 
sumptions which detract not a little from its 
merits. The author's religious skepticism 
crops out frequently and very offensively. So 
strong are his sympathies on the side of Ra- 
tionalism, that he fails to see the need of ev- 
idence to sustain many of his positions, and 
fails to do justice to Christianity as a divine 
and supernatural religion. While he freely 


acknowledges its transcendent worth, and 
sets forth its beneficial effects in language s0 
forcible and eloquent as to remind the reader 
of some of the noblest Apologies of Christian 
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writers, he yet boldly denies its Divine origin 
and ignores the very elements and forces to 
which it owes its wonderful efficacy. 

It is not a little singular that Mr. Lecky 
should not go back to the rise of Christianity 
in Judea, but starts from the date of its in- 
troduction into the Roman Empire. Was it 
to avoid the difficult question as to its origin, 
which a mind naturally candid and judicial 
like his would have found it hard to solve? 
“The first rise of Christianity in Judea is a 
subject” wholly apart from this book. We 
are examining only the subsequent move- 
ment in the Roman Empire. Of this move- 
ment it may be boldly asserted, that the as- 
sumption of a moral or intellectual miracle is 
utterly gratuitous.” 

The sketch of the state of Roman morals 
under Augustus is masterly, and drawn with 
historical fidelity. The conflicting schools 
of philosophy are clearly and ably described, 
and their utter insufficiency to check the tide 
of declension and save the Empire from ruin 
is vividly depicted. He then passes to con- 
sider at length the introduction and rapid 
spread of the Christian religion throughout 
the Roman dominion, and traces and notes its 
remarkable effects. And here the author ap- 
pears to best advantage. He seems in sym- 
pathy with his theme, and his pages glow 
with burning thoughts, often expressed in 
language singularly eloquent and impressive. 
No champion of the Cross ever uttered strong- 
er and truer words in asserting the superior- 
ity of Christianity to all the other philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind, and the sig- 
nificance and grandeur of its conquests. His 
admissions and pleas on this point are worthy 
of special note. After showing how passion- 
ately and restlessly the world was seeking 
for a new faith, having discarded their oid 
religions, he remarks: 


“In the midst of this movement, Chris- 
tianity gained its ascendency, and we can be 
at no loss to discover the cause of its tri- 
umph. No other religion, under such circum- 
stances, had ever combined so many distinct 
elements of power and attraction. Unlike 
the Jewish religion, it was bound by no loca- 
ties, and was equally adapted for every na- 
tion and every class. , Unlike Stoicism, it 
appealed in the strongest manner to the 
aifections, and offered all the charm of a sym- 
pathetic worship. Unlike the Egyptian reli- 
gions, it united with its distinctive teach- 
ings a pure and noble system of ethics, 
and proved itself capable of realizing it in ac- 
tion. It proclaimed, amid a vast movement 
of social and national amalgamation, the uni- 
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versal brotherhood of mankind. Amid the 
softening influences of philosophy and civili- 
zation, it taught the supreme sanctity of love. 
To the slave, who had never before exercised 
so large an influence over Roman religious 
life, it was the religion of the suffering and 
the oppressed. To the philosopher, it was 
at once the echo of the highest ethics of the 
later Stoics, and the expansion of the best 
teachings of the school of Plato. Toa world 
thirsting for prodigy, it offered a history re- 
plete with wonders more strange than those 
of Apollonius; while the Jew and the Chal- 
dean could scarcely rival its exorcists, and 
the legends of continual miracles circulated 
among its followers. Toa world deeply con- 
scious of political dissolution, and prying 
eagerly and anxiously into the future, it pro- 
claimed with a thrilling power the immediate 
destruction of the globe—the glory of all its 
friends, and the damnation of all its foes. To 
a world that had grown very weary gazing 
on the cold, passionless grandeur which Cato 
realized, and which Lucan sung, it presented 
an ideal of compassion and Jove—an ideal 
destined for centuries to draw around it all 
that was greatest as well as all that was no- 
blest upon earth—a Teacher who could weep 
by the sepulchre of his friend, who was 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. . 

. . The chief cause of its success was the 
congruity of its teaching with the spiritual 
nature of mankind. . . . Above all, the doc- 
trine of salvation by belief, which then for the 
first time flashed upon the world; the per- 
suasion, realized with all the vividness of 
novelty, that Christianity opened out to its 
votaries eternal happiness, while all be- 
yond its pale were doomed to an eternity 
of torture, supplied a motive of action as 
powerful as it is perhaps possible to con- 
ceive.” 

And again, in summing up the achieve- 
ments of Christianity in a philanthropic point 
of view, he says: “ The high conception that 
has been formed of the sanctity of human 
life, the protection of infancy, the elevation 
and final emancipation of the slave classes, 
the suppression of barbarous games, the cre- 
ation of a vast and multifarious organization 
of charity, and the education of the imagina- 
tion by the Christian type, constitute togeth- 
er a movement of philanthropy which has 
never been paralleled or approached in the 
Pagan world.” 

Notwithstanding the author affirms that he 
has endeavored to “ exclude all considerations 
of a purely theological or controversial char- 
acter,” theologians will find enough in it to 
criticise. He is terribly severe on the dogma 
of salvation on the ground of orthodox be- 
lief. Calvinism is his abhorrence. The the- 
ological spirit is the mother of abominations 
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in his sight. ‘There arises in the minds of 
scientific men a conviction, amounting to ab- 
solute moral certainty, that the whole course 
of physical nature is governed by law, that 
the notion of the perpetual interference of 
the Deity with some particular classes of its 
puenomena is false and unscientific, and that 
the theological habit of interpreting the ca- 
tastrophes of nature as divine warnings or 
punishments or disciplines, is a baseless and 
pernicious superstition.” And much more of 
the same sort. But what must we think of 
the following statement ?—“ Had the Irish 
peasants been less chaste, they would have 
been more prosperous. Had that fearful 
famine, which in the present century deso- 
lated the land, fallen upon a people who 
thought more of accumulating subsistence 
than of avuiding sin, multitudes might now 
be living who perished by literal starvation 
ou the dreary hills of Limerick or Skib- 
bereen.” 

A large space is devoted to a consideration 
of the effects which the evolutions in morals 
which he describes, have had upon the char- 
acter and position of woman, and upon the 
grave moral questions concerning the rela- 
tions of the sexes. This important branch 
of the subject is treated with great delicacy 
and at the same time with thoroughness and 
ability. 

On the whole, we commend this work as a 
schelarly and able production. While not a 
thoroughly original and exhaustive treatise, 
nor entirely impartial and reliable, it is yet 
an admirable guide, and presents the results 
of extensive reading in a highly interesting 
and suggestive manner. 


BRIEF NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Essay on Divorce and Divorce Legislation, with 
special reference to the United States. By Theo- 
dore Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
College. C. Scribner & Co. 12mo, pp. 308. 

The substance of this volume was con- 
tributed to the New Englander during the 
years 1867-1868. In this form the discussion 
attracted wide attention and comment, not 
only because of its opportuneness, but also on 
account of the position of the author, and 
the sensible, able, and thorough manner 
in which the subject was handled. In ad- 
dition to a careful revision of the original 
essays the author now adds several notes 
on various points. The headings of the 
several chapters will show the wide range 
which President Woolsey gives to the dis- 
cussion. I. Divorce among the Hebrews, 
Greeks and Romans. II. Doctrine of Di- 
vorce in the New Testament. III. Law of 
Divorce in the Roman Empire, and in the 
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Christian Church. IV. Divorce and Dj. 
vorce Law in Europe since the Reformation, 
V. Divorce and Divoree Law in the United 
States. VI. Attitude of the Church toward 
Divorce Law; Principles of Divorce Legisla. 
tion. 

The subject here discussed in the light of 
Scripture teaching, and ancient and modern 
history and legislation, is, confessedly, one 
of great importance to religion and to morals, 
to the Church and the State, and we are 
glad that one so eminently fitted for the task 
has applied himself studiously and conscien. 
tiously to it, and produced a work tlfat can- 
not fail to have great weight with the public, 
and especially with legislators and jurists, 
The Divorce Laws of several of our States, 
even those of Connecticut, are extremely 
lax, and the facility with which divorce can 
be obtained, and the tendency of much of the 
social life of the day, are inducing low views 
of the marriage relation, and fast demoraliz- 
ing the family state. His exegesis of the 
New Testament will stand the test of criti- 
cism. According to the law of Christ, as he 
clearly establishes it by. various passages, 
there is but one ground on which divorce 
can be lawfully sought and granted. He 
points out clearly what ought to be the aim 
of legislation on the subject, and how the 
Christian Church ought to act in enforcing 
the command of Christ within its own 
pale. Not the least valuable part of the 
volume is that which embodies a clear and 
intelligent view of the legislation of various 
times and nations in relation to divorce. 
Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. By John 

Forster. In eight books. Fields, Osgood & Co, 

8vo, pp. 603. 

The biography of such a man cannot be 
otherwise than interesting as a whole. But 
it is unfortunately too voluminous, making 
over 1100 pages in the English edition, and 
a large octavo in solid type in the American. 
It is necessarily tedious reading, and much 
of it dull and unimportant. As a biography, 
it is not only full and exhaustive, but candid 
and impartial. The man is described as he 
really was, with all his foibles, weaknesses 
and eccentricities, and they were many and 
excessive: nothing is kept back. The friend- 
ship and admiration of the biographer do 
not color the picture. And we confess that 
the portrait is not a very lovable one. The 
book will not awaken any enthusiasm in 
behalf of the subject of it. To us the most 
valuable part is that which gives an ample 
analysis of his various writings and full 
specimens of the most important of them. 
Five Acres Too Much. By Robert B. Roosevelt. 

Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 296. 

The “Five Acres Too Much” consisted of 
Flushing building lots, bought at a specula- 
tive price, upon which the author set up as 
an amateur farmer, experimenting freely 
according to the latest “ science,” and giving 
the public in this racy and humorous book 
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the benefit of his experience in the matter of 

profit and loss. It is a wholesome satire on 

the class of books represented by “Ten 

Acres Enough.” It is as good as a plunge- 

hath for a poor soul afflicted with the coun- 

try fever. We advise our city readers, if 
they are casting longing eyes towards the 
country as a place to Jive cheaply and make 
money by farming, to get and read “ Five 

Acres Too Much” before they purchase and 

remove into some rural district. 

Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. With iMustra- 
tions. Roberts Brothers. 16mo, pp. 264. 

We have so recently expressed our high 
appreciation of the writings of this gifted 
author, that we need only at present announce 
a new work from her pen. It is a work that 
is sure to take high rank among books of its 
class. Indeed, we have seen nothing for a 
long while in this line so exquisitely beauti- 
fal and so healthful. No truer picture of 
fairy nature has ever/been drawn. 

Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life. 
An Autobiography. By John Neal. Roberts Bro- 
thers. 16mo, pp. 431. 

An autobiography by so veritable a Yan- 
kee as John Neal—a man who has been a 
“painter, peddler, poet, confectioner, novel- 
writer, shopkeeper, reviewer, lawyer, lecturer, 
and, in fact, almost everything by starts, and 
nothing long ”—can scarcely fail to be enter- 
taining. He writes of himself with the ut- 
most freedom. He begins with his boyhood, 
and gives reminiscences of every period of 
his life, and of his experiences in every rela- 
tion of life, and on every field of activity. His 
sketches of many of his friends and contem- 
poraries are lively and gossipy. Many of the 
anecdotes related are fresh, and will be rel- 
ished by the reader. 

Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland; or, Experiences of an American Journalist 


in Europe. By Edward Gould Buffum. Harper & 
Brothers. 12mo, pp. 310. 


The author began his career as a journalist 
in this city; spent several years on the Pa- 
cific coast as an editor, explorer, and legisla- 
tor; and the last nine or ten years of his life 
in the capitals of western Europe as a corre- 
spondent of a leading New York journal. The 
style of the book is racy and entertaining. It 
is also informing, It gives the results of a 
good deal of close observation, The two 
most interesting chapters in the book are 
those on the Mont Cenis Tuunel and on the 
Baths of Hombourg, and the Great Gambling- 
hell of Europe. 

Famous London Merchants. A Book for Boys. By 
H. R. Fox Bourne. With 25 illustrations. Harper 
& Brothers. 12mo, pp. 295. 

The design of this little volume is to fur- 
nish the younger class of readers with some 
account of the growth and influence of trade, 
and the work and character of its heroes. 
The author sketches briefly the career of thir- 
teen London merchants of eminence, the last 
of whom is Mr. George Prazpopy. The 
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purpose of the book is a happy one, but the 
execution is commonplace enough. He gives 
us mere skeletons instead of living characters. 
Had he confined himself to a single one of 
them, or at least to three or four representa- 
tive men, and rounded out the bistory more, 
the lessons he aims to teach the young 
would have been more apparent and more 
impressive. 

Hymns of the Church. 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 496. 
We welcome books of this description when 

judiciously compiled, as- this evidently has 

been; for it is an indication of a growing taste 
and demand for congregatioual singing. This 
has been prepared by a committee of the Re- 

formed Church, consisting of Messrs, Jobn R. 

and Alexander Thompson, and Ashbel G, 

Vermilye, greatly aided by Dr. Zachary Eddy. 

The musical part of the book has been ar- 

ranged and edited by Mr. U. UC. Upham. The 

collection embraces over a thousand hymns 
and chants, about half of which have been 
selected from the old book, and are, of course, 

familiar favorites, and the others from the 600 

new hymns and chants approved at the last 

session of the General Synod. The new 
hymns include the best hymns from modern 
writers, several from Dr. Ray Palmer never 
before published, and translations from old 
German and Latin hymns, We are glad to 
see the original words restored to many fa- 
vorite pieces, The Committee have set their 
faces against hymn-tinkering, of which so 
many compilers have been guilty. Of the 
music we are not competent to speak ; but not 

a few competent critics who have examined 

the work say that it will be found in advance 

of that in any of the preceding books, 

On the whole, we think “ Hymns of the 
Church” will make its way into favor and 
extensive use. We like it even better than 
“Songs of the Sanctuary.” ‘The arrangement 
is simpler and more convenient. It makes 
more generous provision for congregational 
singing. The whole mechanical execution is 
superior to any book of the kind that has 
fallen under our eye. The publishers have 
shown excellent taste and judgment, and a 
commendable spirit of liberality, in the getting 
up of the collection. 

The Golden Chain of Praise. Hymns by Thomas H. 
Gill. London: William Hunt & Co. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 

In Hours at Home for re 1868, 
under the title “ An Unknown Hymn Writer,” 
will be found a highly interesting sketch of 
the life and character of the author of this 
collection of hymns, and specimens of his com- 
position, with highly appreciative criticisms 
upon them, It was announced in the paper re- 
ferred to, that Mr. Gill thought seriously of col- 
lecting and publishing his hymns, quite a large 
number of which had already been contri- 
buted by him to a collection which his friend 
Mr. Dawson had published in England. We 
are glad to see that his purpose has been 
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carried out in the exceedingly beautiful vol- 
ume before us. Hitherto he has scarcely 
been known in this country, And yet he is, 
beyond all question, one of the most original, in- 
telligent, evangelical, and genuine of hymnists, 
His hymns are not of the common sort. 
There is a freshness and breadth of thought, 
a depth and maturity of Christian experience, 
a tender sensibility and a vehement spiritual 
ambition, united to a marked individuality of 
thought and style, which stamp them all as 
superior. We marvel that our collections have 
gathered so few from this source, There 
is one in a mutilated form in the “ Andover 
Sabbath Hymn Book,” and one in Mr. Beech- 
er’s “Plymouth Collection,” and 28 in Dr, 
Freeman Clarke’s “ Disciple’s Hymn Book,” 
and this, we believe, is about all. We trust 
the time has come when the superior merits of 
many of Mr. Gill’s hymns will be recognized. 
Mr, Randolph ought to find a ready sale for 
the work, 


From Dawn to Dark in Italy. A Tale of the Refor- 
mation in the Sixteenth Century. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 16mo, pp. 538. 

Less is known about the Jtalian Reformers 
who fought and fell in the struggle for God’s 
truth, and whose names and histories should 
not be allowed to die out of our memories 
and grateful love, than about any others. 
This historical tale, which has beer prepared 
with great care from the best authorities, is 
meant to make them better known. The 
writer presents a faithful picture of the 
period when the little light that had always 
lingered among the Vaudois in the recesses 
of the Alps, seemed rising and spreading on 
the horizon toward a perfect day. But that 
glorious light was quenched, gradually but 
surely. One by one, Italy’s contingent to the 
noble army of martyrs was dismissed heaven- 
ward, amid blood and fire which darkened the 
land. Ruthless and bloody persecution was 
followed by a terrible retribution of spiritual 
death, from which there seemed, till quite re- 
cently, to be no resurrection. The same pub- 
lishers have sent us GOLDEN HILIs, a tale 
of the Irish Famine, by the author of “ Cedar 
Creek,” truthfully and vividly sketching 
many of the scenes and incidents connected 
with that terrible visitation. Such books as 
the above are infinitely preferable to the fic- 
titious trash and twattle which crowd the 
shelves of our Sunday-school libraries. We 
rejoice that the Board has brought out a new 
edition of that eminently useful and powerful 
book—never more timely and needed than in 
the year of our Lord 1869—AN EARNEST 
MINISTRY THE WANT OF THE TIMES, by John 
Angell James. A noticeable book too, pub- 
lished by the Board, is Taz PropHet ELISHA, 
by John M. Lowrie, D.D., with a memoir of 
the author by Rev. William D. Howard. 
The memoir is brief, but gives the outlines of 
a fine character, and a devoted and useful 
life. The dissertation on the Prophet Hlisha 
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shows the author to have been a man of 

ability. 

Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures on the 
Vocation of the Preacher. By Edwin Paxton 
Hood. M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 453. 

This book, with so queer a title, is com. 
posed mainly of familiar lectures delivcreg 
to the students of Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastor's 
College. It is not a treatise on homiletics, as 
one might naturally suppose, but is made 
up of anecdotes, biographical and historica} 
sketches of preachers and preaching in vari- 
ous ages of the Church, and various other 
things having a bearing on the art of preach. 
ing. It is somewhat pretentious and very 
miscellaneous in its character; still it con- 
tains much useful matter, and theological 
students and young preachers may derive 
very many valuable hints from it. The same 
publisher has brought out a new edition in 
handsome style (2 vols. in 1) of that inval. 
uable and exhaustive work, THe Gosper 
TREASURY, aud Expository Harmony of the 
Four Gospels, by Robert Mimpriss. No 
Sunday-school teacher or student of the 
Bible should be without it. Also a new 
edition (30th) of Smmon’s ScrrprurE May- 
UAL, one of the best text-books in use. 
Uncle John’s Flower-Gatherers: A Companion for 

the Woods and the Fields. With illustrations. By 

Jane Jay Fuller. M. W. Dodd. 16mo, pp. 416. 
Philip Brantley’s Life-Work, and How He Found it. 

By M. E.M. M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 262. 
Emily Douglass; or, A Year with the Camerons. 

By T.R.Y. A. D.F. Randolph & Co. 16mo, 

pp. 252. 

The first of these juveniles is an admirable 
book for ycung botanists. It combines good 
religious teaching with recreation, and is 
fitted to inspire a love of nature and a spirit 
of devotion. The second is in the form of a 
journal, in which the author weaves the 
story of his life, which, if not characterized 
by anything strange or eventful, will afford 
interest, and possibly profit, to the reader. 


‘The last of the three is a simple story, plea- 


santly told, of a worldly-minded child, whose 
religious training had been sadly neglected, 
received into the family of her aunt, and 
there won to Christ by good example and 
a holy atmosphere. 

God's Furnace. By One Tried in the Fire. A. D. F. 

Randolph & Co. 16mo, pp. 165. 

This little volume records the experience 
of a Christian woman of superior natural 
talents, with respect to the nature and efficacy 
of prayer, which is certainly remarkable. 
The author refuses to have her name appear. 
But Dr. Mcllvaine, of Princeton, who knows 
her, and vouches for the genuineness of the 
record, was permitted to see the MS., and 
having read it with great interest, and be- 
lieving that it might do great good to others, 
obtained the author’s consent to have it 
published. It is a spiritual history which 
cannot fail to edify Christians. 


The Marriage of the King’s Son, and the Guilt of 
Unbelief. Two Sermons. By Rev. William James; 
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with some Memorials of his Life. 

12mo, pp. 142. 

Dr. James was a man of rare gifts and ai- 
tainments, and a Christian of extraordinary 
purity and consecration, as all who knew 
him personally can testify. The brief out- 
lino of his life by Dr. Sprague, and the fuller 
sketch of his character and life by Rev. 
Henry Neill, are faithfully and beautifully 
drawn, and will prove highly acceptable 
to Mr. James’s numerous friends. As a 
preacher he took a very high position, as 
the sermons here given will show he was 
entitled to. As a correspondent he was 
remarkably painstaking and faithful, as the 
letters here printed will prove. 

The Divine-Human in the Incarnate and Written 

Word ; and some Thoughts on the Atonement older 


than the Creeds, By a Member of the New York 
Bar. Randolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 201. 


The object of this anonymous writer, and 
the spirit in which he writes, are good, and 
still we do not see that he sheds any new light 
on the two grave topics which he discusses— 
Inspiration and the Atonement, The essay is 
valuable chiefly as the production of a mind 
trained in the school of legal science, and 
viewing aud discussing the subject from the 
stand-point of his profession. It is free from 
the technicalities of the schools, The style is 
singularly clear and simple, and yet forcible. 
It is brief, and yet comprehensive, and for the 
most part satisfactory. Many may be induced 
to read it and be benefited by it, who will not 
read one of the many learned and voluminous 
scholastic treatis¢s which have been written 
on the subject. 

The Third National Sunday-school Convention of the 
United States, 1869. Published by authority of 
the Convention. Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & 
Co. 8vo, pp. 188. 

This Conveution was held in Newark, N. 
J.,, during the month of April, and was proba- 
bly the most important meeting of the kind 
ever convened. We have here a full phono- 
graphic report of its proceedings, embracing 
the entire addresses made by the most promi- 
nent Sabbath-school workers in the country. 
It contains also a fine portrait and biograpii- 
cal sketch of the late R. G. Pardee. 

The Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, in Plymouth 
Church. From verbatim reports by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. Svo, pp. 438, New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 
The 27 sermons embraced in this neat vol- 

ume have already appeared in the Plymouth 

Pulpit, published weekly by Messrs. Ford & 

Co, It is the only regular and authorized 

publication of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. This 

volume closes the first six months. The 
prayers likewise are given, and the Scripture 
lessons and hymns sung are also indicated, 

Of the character of the sermons we have not 

space to speak: nor need we. Their variety 

and freshness are wonderful. One remark of 
their author in the preface is worth bearing in 
mind; for it expresses a great truth, but one 
too often lost sight of by our preachers: ‘Ser- 
mons will be interesting, not by the merit of 
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their contents, but by their skilful adaptation 
to the wants of men. The master.sermons 
of one age will fall powerless on another.” 


Stories in Verse. By Henry Abbey. A. D. F. Ran- 


dolph & Co. 12mo, pp. 128, 

We are no poet, and therefore are poorly 
qualified to judge of the merit of poetry. But 
when we see the mame of our friend RAN- 
DOLPH, either as author or publisher, associ- 
ated with a poem or a volume of poetry, we 
know there is something good in it. His 
name will do more to eonciliate criticism and 
gain favor for this exceedingly neat volume, 
than any words of ours. And then we are 
restrained from praising it by the considera- 
tion that the author is a personal friend, and 
a very modest man withal, who writes poetry 
(this is not his first venture) con amore; not 
for fame or profit, but because the spirit of 
poesy is in him, and it must find expression, 
whether it find readers and admirers cr not. 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps. Fields, Osgood & Co. 12mo, pp. 334. 

These stories have mostly appeared in 
various magazines, one of them under the title 
of “ Magdalene” in Hours at Home. They 
possess varying merit. Some of them will 
charm, while they edify and move the soul 
to pity and sympathy and prayer; while 
others, like ‘The Day of My Death,” and 
“ Kentucky’s Ghost,” will excite morbid pas- 
sions to the injury of the young and credu- 
lous. We are pained that so gifted a pen 
should lend its countenance to spirit rappings 
and other spiritual manifestations, and re- 
count marvelous ghost stories for the amuse- 
ment of young people, and doubly so that 
she should assure them that “ every syllable 
is true,” and affirm “ why a man who can swal- 
low Daniel and the lions’ den, or take down 
t’other chap who lived three days comfort- 
able into the inside of a whale, should make 
faces at what I’ve got to tell I can’t see.” 
Such things may seem smart, and such spicy 
writing may cater to a vitiated public taste 
and sell well, but it is a sad use of genius 
nevertheless, and the moral effect is any- 
thing but good. 

The same publishers announce a uniform 
household edition of THACKERAY’s NOVELS, 
similar in style to their household edition of 
Reade’s novels, combining “‘ cheapness, legi- 
bility, compactness, and elegance,” bound 
in green morocco cloth, and sold at $1.25, 
That masterpiece of modern fiction—V ANITY 
Farr, Tus Newcomes, THE VIRGINIANS, 
Henry Esmonp, LOVEL THE WIDOWER and 
PENDENNIS, are already published. The 
Messrs. Harper have also begun an edi- 
tion of the same novels at rates so low as to 
excite surprise. Think of VANiry Farr in 332 
large octavo pages, well printed on good 
paper, with all of Thackeray’s own illustra- 
tions, for 50 cents! They have already is- 
sued VANITY Fair, THE Newcomes and Tax 
VIRGINIANS. 
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Problematic Characters. A novel. By Friedrich 
_ Spielhagen. Author's edition. Leypoldt & Holt. 
12mo, pp. 507. 


The author of this work is acknowledged 
in Germany to rank among the best of modern 
writers of fiction, and most German critics 
regard “ Problematic Characters ” as the most 
practical and interesting of his many works. 
Prof. de Vere’s translation is excellently done. 
Warwick; or. The Lost Nationalities of America. 

A novel. By Mansfield Tracy Walworth. Dedi- 

cated to the Editor of the Home Journal, MORRIS 

Puauaps, Esq. G. W. Carleton. 12mo, pp. 490. 

The change from the pure, out-door air of 
such a quiet German novel, to the hot-house 
atmosphere of an American sensational story, is 
not agreeable nor conducive to favorable criti- 
cism, “Warwick” is neither better nor 
worse than the class of novels to which it 
belongs. It is not entirely wanting in inter- 
est as a story, but there is no marked indi- 
viduality of character in it, and no vivid 
picture of real life. The absurdity of much 
of it is absolutely ludicrous. May Delano, the 
heroine of the story, is beautiful, accomplished, 
gentle, pious, and a real theologian—but an 
inveterate horse-racer! On her famous “ War- 
wick ” she distances the fleetest high-breeds in 
all the country about; indeed, she challenged 
a bevy of gallants to compete for her hand and 
fortune in a race the most daring that man or 
woman ever ran, and her neck was not broken! 
His hero, too, is made to fall down a pit, into 
which he was being lowered, till he reached 
the very bowels of the earth, but instead of 
being dashed to atoms he landed safely, and 
found there his lost love, which he had been 
sighing and searching for in vain during many 
years! Al} such absurdities, with such lan- 
guage as the following: “ Their highest offi- 
ces were held by the Pentacosiomedimni ; 
their second grade were called the Hippoda- 
teloemtes; the third class the Zyengitse; and 
the common people.” Beat that who can. 
Italy; Florence and Venice. Translated from the 

French of H. Taine, by J. Durand. Leypoldt & 

Holt. 8vo, pp. 385. 

This work is uniform with “Rome and Na- 
ples,” by the same author. Its mechanical 
appearance is perfect, and its literary merits 
of the first order. The reader will find it 
difficult to lay it aside until he has read the 
last page of it, and at every step he will feel 
increasing admiration for the author till it 
amounts to downright enthusiasm. His facul- 
ty of observation and his power of descrip- 
tion are keen, discriminating, and vivid in 
the extreme. while his esthetic tastes and 
critical judgments respecting art are exquisite 
and highly valuable. With the history of 
Italian art he is thoroughly conversant, and 
“he has studied its art from its history, and not 
its history from its art, as Ruskin does, The 
strongest language seems ‘weak in praising 
such a book. 


Frank Harvey in Paris, and How he Spent his Sun- 
days. Presb. Pub. Committee. 18mo, pp. 197. 
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Annie's Gold Cross, and its Mysterious Motto. p, 
the author of “Nellie Grey.” 16mo, pp. 2%7 
Same publisher. : 


We regret that so little taste is shown ip 
the choice of type and some cther things in 
the generally good books issued by this Board 
of Publication. They lack the exquisite taste 
and fitness which mark the publications of the 
Messrs. Carter of the same class of books, 
Friday Lowe. By Mrs.C. E. K. Davis. J.C. Garrigues 

& Co. 16mo, pp. 346. 

One of the best books of the kind we have 
read in a long while. The story of the or. - 
phan girl, the moral of the book, and the 
whole mechanical execution of it, are excel. 
lent. Give us more of such books for the 
Sunday-school—sensible, healthful, and brac- 
ing to the mind and heart of achild. Itis quite 
time that our Sunday-school literature, both 
prose and poetry, was thoroughly overhauled 
by some one competent for the task, and quite 
a new style of books—sensible, thoughtful, 
historical, and informing—were introduced. 
The Ingham Papers. By Edward E. Hale. 

Osgood & Co. 12mo, pp. 266. 

This volume is made up of stories which 
have already appeared in various magazines, 
The author is too well known to need an 
introduction to our readers, He is widely 
regarded as one of our best story writers, 
And. yet his style of writing is not to our lik- 
ing. It is not a healthy, instructive one. We 
tire of this endless frivolity and nonsense. The 
several stories here reproduced, such as The 
Good-Natured Pendulum, Paul Jones and 
Dennis Duval, Round the World in a Hack, 
Friends Meeting, Did he Take the Prince to 
Ride, etc., are rather awkwardly made to 
hang upon a factitious Mr. Ingham, whose 
queer biography introduces the series. Still 
it is a book that will afford pleasure to those 
fond of this kind of writing. 


Fields, 


The Dodge Club; or, Italy in 1859. 
Mille. With 100 illustrations. 
133, paper cover. 


Mental Photographs. An Album for Confessions of 
Tastes, Habits, and Convictions. Edited by Robert 
Saxton. Leypoldt & Holt. 


Aspects of Humanity, Brokenly Mirrored in the Ever- 
swelling Current of Human Speech. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co, 


By James De 
Harpers. 8vo, pp. 


Care Cast upon the Lord. 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The Ark of Elm Island. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
The first of a series of Elm Island Stories. Lee & 
Shepard. 16mo, pp. 288. 


Journal of Social Science, containing the Trans- 
actions of the American Association. No. 1, June, 
1869. Leypoldt & Holt. 8vo, pp. 200. 


Breaking a Butterfly ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. 
By the author of Guy Livingstone, etc. Harper 
& Brothers. 8vo, paper cover, pp. 139. 


By the Rev. J. Hall, D.D. 


Kathleen. By the author of Raymond's Heroine. No. 
322 Library of Select Novels. Harper & Brothers. 
Paper cover. 8vo, pp. 

The Danish Islands ; Are we Bound in Honor to Pay 


for Them? By James Parton. Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 





